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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
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, PRINCESS DowacR of WALE 8, 


May it pleaſe Your Royal Highneſs, 

ERE the ſubject of the following ſheets treated in a man- 
ner ſuitable to its importance, the work would make an 
offering worthy of a Princeſs, whoſe character and conduct en- 
Hibit ſo fair a pattern of the Dignity of Human Nature. The 
racious condeſcenſion ronment wn to the Author of the. 
ollowing weak Eflay, by Your Royar HicHwxss, on various 
occaſions (which he chooſes to touch upon in the flighteſt man · 
ner poſlible, not from an unnatural and affected inſenſibility, but 
to avoid imputations altogether contrary to his temper and in- 
tentions) encouraged him humbly to hope, that Your Royar 
HicHNess would deign to patroniſe a work, which, however 
imperfectly executed, Your Rovyar Hicnngss knows to be 
ſincerely intended for the purpoſe, which You have above all 
_ 7x ax The general advancement of Truth, Virtue, 
Mere it ſuitable to the rank and abilities of the Author, it 
would be very much ſo to the deſign of the following work, 
would make one of the nobleſt parts of it, and might, in happier 
times than ours, prove of advantage to thoſe of the higher ranks 
in life, and, through them to a whole people ; to labour to de- 
lineate/a character, and hold forth an example, of which there is, 
in this part of the world, but one perſon, that ought not to eſteem 
it an honour to be the imitator. But to ſay nothing of the diſ- 
proportionate qualifications of the writer for ſo delicate an under- 
taking, there is but little reaſon, in =_ . and — 
tuous age, to expect any very great and extenſive good effect 

[rom propoſing to general imirtion the moſt amiable and pr 
| tbe ro 
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tation, will ever bloom with unfadin ſplendour, 
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model. For, alas, to admire is ane thing, and to emulate, ana- 


ther: And it is even to be doubted, whether Your Rovyar, 


Hicnness has influence enough to change the faſhion in favour 


of Virtue and Religion. While a continual round of idle and 
expenſive amuſements fills up the bulk of our time, and is locked 
upon as the very Dignity of High Life; while the rage of 
ming is carried to an exceſs beyond example, ſo that even the 
Herod day of reſt brings no reſt from that endleſs drudgery, and 
children in their non-age are, to the diſgrace of common ſenſe, 
initiated by maſters hired for the purpoſe, and furniſhed with 
rinted ſyſtems of the liberal ſcience of card-playing ; while the 
prand ſtudy of people of rank is, How to drown thought : While 
fuch is the genius of the age, what hope is there, that the retired 
and unaffected yirtues, which dazzle not the common eye, and 
appear in their true excellence only to Him, who ſees not as man 
ſees, ſhould allure the unthinking to imitation ! But when the 
Auttering tribe, who form the crowd at routs and maſquerades, 
are gone down to the ſilent grave, and have entered upon a ſtate, 


where they will find, amuſement was not the end of their creation 


then will the honours of the Beſt of Conſorts, and of Parents, 


ſhine conſpicuous on the roll of fame, the delight of a wiſer race, 
and have a place among the celebrated names of Arria, Cornelià, 


Porcia, Marcia, Attia, Aurelia, and others, the glory of the 


amiable ſex, whoſe charms, orher than of paint, or dreſs, or often- 


Proceed, 1LLUsTK10Us PRINCEss ! Continue Your pious cares 
in forming Your lovely Offspring to virtue and to glory. The 


ſame ſuperior prudence, which has enabled You in a country 


where licentiouſneſs of ſpeech is conſidered by the people as one 
of their moſt valuable privileges, to ſuſtain a character of ſuch 


dignity, that Malice itſelf, ſtruck ſilent, ſtands awed by native 
zoodneſs and unaffected greatneſs of mind; the ſame Divine 
upport which has ſaved You from ſinking under that aMiction 
which, to a delicate ſpirit, muſt have been tener reſſion ſe- 
vere; the ſame inſpiring Grace, which has formed Your riſing 
family ſo perfectly to Vour wiſhes, that regularity and piety are 
not only their practice, but their pleaſure; the ſame all- ruling 
Providence, whoſe peculiar care Your RoyaL HioHN ESS has 
ever been, will bring Your worthy labours to a happy iſſue. 
There is not a virtue You can eſtabliſh in the mind of any of 
Your numerous race, that may not hereatter give happinels to a 
kingdom. Every ſpark of goodneſs kindled by Your care, and 
nouriſhed by the breath of Heaven, may ſhine a propitious ftar 
on Europe. And the concentred glories of the whole will, in the 
higher regions, ſhed ſuch ſplendours on Your future elevation, that 


You will forget that ever there was a time when You was the 


moſt amiable and admired character in this obſcure world, T 
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To Vous Rovyat Hichnzss, who knows that the ſame Di- 


vine Authority which has given to thoſe who turn many to rigah- 


teouſneſs, ground to that they ſhall hereafter ſhine as 

for ever and ever, has alſo taught us, that they who have laboured 
the molt for the general advancement of virtue, are ſtill to con- 
fider themſelves as unprofitable ſervants, having done only what 


they ought; to Your Royar Hronness, nothing that is here 
ſaid will appear otherwiſe than as à ſet of thoughts naturally flow= 


ing from the artleſs pen of a writer, independent in temper, and 
+ Ih in the pate er paſſing his days in a private and uſeful 
A but ws wit the idea of Wr excellence, — 
the hope of extenſive advantage to mankind, the pi - 
bours of the beſt of Princ * | | bene | 
T bat the mild and gentle reign of the moſt venerable of Mo- 
narchs, the Father of his people, may be long and profj 
and that He may be bleſſed of the Ki of kings in hiv main hd 
family ; that ym and ptivate Vi and true — may 
yet again raiſe their drooping heads ; that Luxury, Infidelity, 


ption, and Perjury, 2 to the regions of darknels, 


ma 
. whence firſt aroſe; and that Heaven may again ſmile - 
tious arg once hi y favoured * the 1 


life of Your Ror AL HionxEes may be long preſerved as a blei- 
ſing to Your family, and in them to mankind, and that Your 
noble example may be more ſtudied and imitated; that his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and the other Branches of Your 
illuſtrious houſe may be the peculiar care of Heaven, a bleſſing to 
the world, and a crown of glory to Your Ror A Hichlnass, 
are the unfeigned wiſhes of one, whom ambition would never 
have prompted (though Your gracious goodneſs has) to aſpire to 
12 r 


the honour of ſubſcribing hi publicly, 
. \ {May it pleaſe Your Royar Hicunas) 9 
Fou Rov AL Hionwass's 00 
| Moſt devoted nd 


Moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
 _ JAMES BURGH, 
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Of PruDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


o ſhew what is truly great, ornamental, or uſeſul, 
| in life; to call the attention of mankind to objects 
worthy of their regard, as rational and immortal beings ; 


„» 63 


2 


; 2 to give a brief but comprehenſive account of the certain 
17k and eſtabliſhed means for attaining the true end of our 
Li exiſtence, happineſs in the preſent and future ſlates is 


the delign of the following eſſay. 

Wy * The motives which engaged the author to attempt 

01 * a taſk, confeſſedly tod atduous for any ſingle hand, were 

ſuch as to him Emes ſufficient to juſtity his aſpiring, 

where even a failure, if not too ſhameful, muſt deſerve 

\— praiſe; as, encouragements from perſons, for whom he 

Joins with all mankind in having the molt profound re- 

ard and veneration ; the candor he has, in fome more 

inconliderable attempts, met with from the public ; the 

hope of receiving improvement to himſelf from di- 

geſting and compiling ſuch a work, and from the opi- 

nion of the judicious upon it: Theſe ſeveral conſidera- 

tions had deſervedly their reſpective influence. But 

ST what rendered the attempt more _ and neceſſary, 

= 23 was a direct view to the advantage of ſome young per- 

19 ſons, in other parts of the world, as well as England, 

with whom his connexions are ſuch, as to give them a 

right to the fruit of his beſt abilities in the literary kind 3 
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2 * _ * THE DIGNITY or (Book L 
and who will not probably fail to pay a peculiar regard 


to whatever comes from him. 


To exhibit a comprehenſive idea of the true Dignity 
of Human Nature, it will be neceſſary to conſider what 
is fit for a being, who at preſent inhabits a periſhing body, 


_ itſelf an immortal ſpirit; for a creature capable of ac- 


tion, of making himſelf and others happy in this world, 
and of being rewarded and punifhed hereafter accörd- 
ing to his conduct; for a nature fitted for ſocial virtue, 
and brought into exiſtence to be prepared for glory and 
happineſs, 

It is neceſſary, in order to a man's filling properly his 


place in ſociety, that he regulate his conduct by the laws 


of prudence and virtue. To anſwer the Divine inten- 
tion in furniſhing him with rational faculties, it 1s evi- 
dently proper, that he labour to improve thoſe faculties 
with knowledge, And in order to his * the fa- 
vour of the ſupreme Governor of the world, upon which 
alone the happineſs of all created beings depends, it is 


plain, that obedience to his laws is indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary, which comprehends religion, natural and re- 
vealed. The Dignity of Human Nature may then be 
exhibited under the four following heads, vix. 


I. PRUDENcE, or ſuch a conduct with reſpect to ſe- 
cular affairs, as is proper in itſelf, and ſuitable to re- 
fpetive circumſtances, and naturally tends to make 
a man happy in himſelf, and uſeful in ſociety, 


II. KnowLzpcs, or the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of the faculties of the mind, as underſtand- 
ing, memory, and imagination. 


III. Viktus, or a conformity of diſpoſition and prac- 
tice to rectitude, in all reſpects, as to ourſelves, our 
fellow- creatures, and our Maker. | | 


IV. ReveaLeD RELICION, or a due inquiry into, 
and proper regard to, any expreſs revelation, which 
the ſupreme Being may have given to mankind. 


The buſineſs of life is ſerious, not ludicrous. No or- 
der of beings (eſpecially of rationals) was brought into 
ex- 
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exiſtence wholly for pleaſure and amuſement ; but to fill 
ſome uſeful place, and anſwer ſome important end in the 
extenſive ſcheme of the beneficent Creator. It is there- 
fore evidently the intereſt, the wiſdom, and the perfec- 
tion of every rational creature to look to it, that he per- 
form properly the duty of his appointed ſtation; and in 
- that he will in the end find his glory and his happt- 
neſs. , 
. To give a brief view of what is principally neceſſary 
to the dignity of human nature, it ſeems moſt methodical 
to addreis the following directions chiefly to thoſe rea- 
ders, who have not yet gone far in lite, but are at the 
ſame time arrived at an age capable. of improving by 
proper helps, and a due attention to their own intereſt, 
when faithfully pointed out to them, Proceeding, from 
the firſt ſetting out in manly life, to the ſubjects of mar- 
riage and education of children, and to the conduct of 
more advanced age; all the ſtages of life may be taken 
in, and the true dignity of each pointed out. 

That in the following eſſay there will of courſe be 
wanting a number of particulars, more or leſs conducive 
to the dignity of our nature, is no more than may be 
expected in a deſign ſo extenſive. If it be found, that 


whoever conforms to theſe directions, and frames his 


character according to the following plan, will have at- 
tained the moſt conſiderable part of the perfection of 
human life; it will be acknowledged by the candid and 
ingenuous, that the throwing together into one view, 
ſuch a number of particulars of principal importance, 
was attempting a ſervice uſeful to the public. _ 

As young people have a proſpect (though a precarious 
one) of living to old age, it is of conſequence, that they 
be early put upon ſuch courſes, as will be likely to ren- 
der their paſſage through life, whether longer or ſhorter, 
eaſy and comfortable. A perſon's ſetting out with pro- 
per dignity, is of great importance toward his future 
proſperity ; as, on the contrary, one falſe ſtep at the firſt 
entrance into life may prove irretrievable. Mankind 
fix their attention upon the belfaviour of a perſon juſt 
ſetting out, and according to the prudence, or want of 
judgment, they obſerve in the firlt ſteps he takes, pro- 
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nounce (too precipitately indeed) upon the whole of his 
future conduct. Men, in actice ſtations eſpecially, 
ought to conſider, that, at their firſt entrance into life, 
they will have the ill-will and envy of many rivals and 
competitors to encounter; and ought to remember, that 


it will require no ordinary degree of ſagacity to defeat 


the deſigns of thoſe, who think themſelves intereſted to 
make'a bad uſe of every miſcarriage. 

To this end there is nothing fo indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary as prudence, or a turn of mind, which puts a per- 
ſon upon looking forward, and enables him to judge 
rightly of the conſequences of his behaviour; ſo as to 
avoid the misfortunes into which raſhneſs precipitates | 
many, and to gain the ends which a wiſe and virtuous 
man ought to purſue. 

It is evident to the meaneſt underſtanding, that there 
is a fitnels or unſitneſs, a ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs 
of things to one another, which is not to be changed, 
without ſome change preſuppoſed in the things, or their 
circumſtances. - Prudence is the knowledge and obſer- 
vance of this propriety of behaviour to times and cir- 


cumſtances, and probable conſequences, according to 


their ſeveral varieties. 
A turn to prudence is, like all the other endowments 


of the mind, a natural gift, beſtowed more or leſs li- 
berally upon different perſons. Some give promiſes of 
ſagacity and coolneſs of judgment almoſt from their in- 
fancy; and others never arrive at the mature exerciſe 
of foreſight or reflexion, but, in ſpite of the experience 
of many years, ſeem children to the laſt: At the ſame 
time, this faculty is capable of great improvements in 
almoſt the weakeſt heads; could they but be brought 


to beſtow a little thought and attention, and to liſten to 


reaſon, more than to paſſion. 
Imprudent conduct may be owing to a perſon's want 
of opportunity for knowing the propriety of behaviour, 


which is the caſe of young and unexperienced perſons, 


who have not been long enough in the world to know 
it; and of ruſties, academics, and recluſes, who, though 
they have lived long enough, have not lived among 


mankind, fo as to acquire a due knowledge of them. 
Imprudence 
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Imprudence | is alſo often owing to ſome unhappy turn 
of mind, which gives a caſt to people's behaviour con- 
trary to their better knowledge. Of this kind are falſe 
modeſty, indolence, and propenſities to particular fol- 
lies and vices. 

Raſhneſs is a great enemy to prudence. The natural 
vivacity and warmth of youth, and of people of ſanguine 
tempers, makes this folly very conſpicuous in them, It 
is remarkable, that in moſt points of decorum, the female 
ſex have the advantage of us. This cannot be owing 
either to any difference in natural abilities, or to greater 
experience, or knowledge of the world; but to the na- 
tural timidity of their tempers, joined with the delicacy 
'of their education, which prevents their behaving in 
the forward and precipitate manner we often do, to the 
diſparagement of our prudence, and the diſappointment 
of our deſigns, The prejudices occaſioned by evil ha- 
bits, and by pride and paſſion, contribute greatly to the 
blinding of human reaſon, and miſleading men into im- 
prudent conduct. Of which in their reſpective places. 
To give one's ſelf up to be led by popular prejudice, is 
as likely a way to be miſled as any I know. The mul- 
titude judge almoſt conſtantly wrong on all ſuhjects thut 
lie in the leaſt out of the common way. They follow one 
another, like a flock of ſheep; and not only go wrong 
themſelves, but make thoſe, who are wiſer, aſhamed to 

go right. And yet it is not prudent to be ſingular in 
matters of inferior conſequence. 

That a genius inferior only to a Shake/pear or a Mil- 
ton, ſhould not be able to keep a coat to his back, to 
{ave himſelf from ſtarving amidſt his poetic fire, at the 
ſame time that an honeſt citizen, whole utmoſt reach 
of thought only enables him to fix a reaſonable profit 
upon a piece of linen or ſilk, according to its firlt colt 
and charges, ſhould from nothing raiſe himſelf to a 
- coach and fix; to account for what in theory ſeems ſo 
ſtrange, it is to be conlidered, of what conſequence it 
is toward a proper behaviour, that a perſon apply a 
due attention to all the minute circumſtances and ſeem- 
ingly inconfiderable particulars, in the conduct of life 
Let a man bave what ſublime abilities he will, if he i“ 
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above applying his underſtanding to find out, and his 
attention to purſue any ſcheme of life, it is as little to 
be expected, that he ſhould acquire the fortune of the 
thriving citizen, as that the pl: aa ſhopkeeper, who ne- 
ver applied his mind to learning, ſhould equal him in 
ſcience. There is no natural incompatibility between 
wit, or learning, and prudence. Nor is the man of 
learning or genius, who is void of common prudence, 
to be conſidered in any other character, than that of a 
wrong-headed pedant, or of a man n of 1 narrow and de- 
fective abilities. | 


FART: 


Of PRUDENCE in CONVERSATION, 


. 
Of treating the Character. of abſent Perſons. 


RUDENCE may, in general, be divided into two 
parts: Firſt,' that which regards converſation, 

Ang; Nocondly, that which ſerves to regulate action. 
| As to our words, we are to conlider, firſt, whether 
what we are going to ſay had better be ſpoke, or kept in. 
And the only time for conſidering this is, before we 

fpeak : for it may be too late afterwards, Whatever 

may prove to the diſadvantage of the ſpeaker, the 
hearers, or of any abſent perſon, is in prudence care- 
fully to be ſuppreſſed.” Of the firſt fort, is whatever may 
prejudice the ſpeaker, as by expoling him to proſecu- 
tion, by ditcovering his ſecrets, or by getting him ill- 
will. Of the ſecond, is whatever may tend to debauch 
the virtue of the hearers, or, by affronting, work them 
up to anger and miſbehaviour. And of the third; what- 
ever tends to derogate from the character of any abſent 

perſon. To treat of theſe without regard to order; 
There is no imprudence more common or univerſal, 


than yt of detraction. 1 * of it at preſent only as 
a an 
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an imprudence, reſerving the immorality of that prac- 


tice to another occaſion. And what can be more im- 


rudent, than upon the mention of an abſent perſon, 
with whom I am no way concerned, to break out into 
invectives and ſeverities, which may bring me into dit- 
putes and trouble, but can anſwer no.good end ? 

Did men but conſider what opinion the judicious 
form of thoſe they ſee delight in detraction, they would, 
for their own fakes, avoid a practice which expoſes them 
to the contempt of all humane and conſiderate people. 
He who takes pleaſure in ſpeaking to the diſadvantage 
of others, muſt appear to all wile men either in the light 
of an envious perſon, who can brook nothing eminent 
in another; of one whoſe mean abilities and improve- 
ments will furniſh no better entertainment for thoſe he 


converſes with, than diſadvantageous repreſentations of 


others; or of one who partakes of the temper of un evil 
ſpirit, and delights in miſchief for miſchief's ſake. An 
no man can think it will tend to the forwarding of us 
intereſt among his neighbours, to procure himſelf any 
of theſe characters, ; 

The miſchiefs a perſon may bring upon himſelf, by 
evil-ſpeakiog, either by expoſing himſelf to legal pe- 
nalties, or to private reſentment, and general hatred, 
are ſo great, that prudence will direct to ſpeak of every 
man, as one would do, if he knew the perſon, whole 
character is mentioned, was in the next room, over- 
heating all that paſſed, For one can never be ſure that 
he ſhall not be called upon to ſay the ſame things be- 
fore the perſon's face, which he has taken the liberty 
of ſaying behind his back, And who would be put to 
the trouble of proving, or to the confuſion of recantzng 
his words ? h 5 | | 

Nor is it enough that what we ſay to an abſent per- 
ſon's diſadvantage, be but trifling, or of no great conſe- 
quence in itſelf; ſince what is ſaid in converſation lies 
wholly at the mercy of the hearers, to repreſent it as 
they pleaſe; and the mere repetition of what has been 
ſaid without thought or deſign, makes it appear of con- 
ſequence, It is evident therefore, that in touching upon 


ar hat is ſo extremely delicate, as the characters of others, 
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there is no ſafe method, but taking the good · natured 

ſide (where any thing can be ſaid in vindication), or, 
if the character ſpoke of is wholly indefenfible, total - 
filence ; neither of which is liable to miſconſtruction. 

As to putting the eaſy and credulous upon their guard 
againſt the artful and deſigning, the uſual pretence for 
obloquy ; it may be done, without hazard, and without 
 4njuſtice, by anonymous letters in a diſguiſed hand, to 
the perſons we think in danger of being impoſed upon, 
or in any other prudent way; taking care till to treat 
the character of others, with the tame tenderneſs as, 

one would wiſh his own to meet with, 
It will ever be the wiſdom of every perſon, not only 
to avoid the odious practice of evil-ſpeaking ; but ro 
make a reſolution to have 'no concern with thoſe who 
are given to it. If I find a perſon takes a pleaſure in 
miftrepreſenting others to me, I ought to conclude, he 

will uſe my character in the fame manner, | in the next 

company he goes into. 


ECT. , . 


Of « venting fon ular Opinions. Of Ad in Diſpuring. 
Of being ſatirical upon the Infirmities If others. & 
Rallying, and receiving Raillery, 


WISE man will ever be cautious of venting ſin- 
gular opinions in ſcience, in politics, and, above 
all, in religion, where he does not perfectly know his 
company. He will conſider, that he has ten chances 
for ſtartling or diſpleaſing his hearers, for one of in- 
forming or ſetting them right, in a ſingle converſation ; | 
the bulk of mankind being much too fond of their own. | 
opinions and prejudices, to deſire to come at truth with 
the hazard of being obliged to give up their beloved 
maxims. 
A man of prudence is always modeſt in delivering 
his ſentiments, even where he is abſolutely certain that 
he is in the right, and that his opponent is totally ig- 
norant of the ſubje& in diſpute. For he conſiders, 
that | it is happineſs cnough to know himſelf to be in the 
* | | right 
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right, and that he is not obliged to battle the narrow- 
neſs and perverſeneſs of mankind. | | 
It is likewiſe proper to remember, that, in a diſpute, 
the by-ſtanders generally take it for granted, that he 
who keeps his temper is in the right, and that what 
puts the other out of humour, is his finding himſelt in 
danger of being worſted. | 
A prudent perſon will carefully avoid touching upon 
the natural infirmity, whether of body or mind, of thoſe 
he is in company with. The expoſing a perſon's imper- 
fections to the obſervation of others, can anſwer no end, 
but evg We find it hard enough to prevail witli 
mankind to look into their deficiencies themſelves; but 
to ſet a whole company a-gazing at them, is what they 
will never bear at our hands. When there is a friendly 
hint to be given, for correcting ſome failing, if it be 
done in private, or by an anonymous letter, it may 
anſwer the end; whereas the rude expoling of a per- 
ſon's weakneſs, makes him think himſelf obliged in 
honour to defend, and conſequently to hold faſt, his 
error. 8 

A wiſe man will deſpiſe the conceited pleaſure ſome 
hot-headed people take in what they call, ſpeaking 
their minds, that is, in expreſſing their diſlike of thole 
they fall into company with, in a blunt and rude man- 
ner, without the leaſt neceſſity or proſpe&t of advan- 
tage, and with the certainty of affronting and diſobliging. 
For he will conſider, that tho' he may chance not to 
like the make of every face he meets in the ſtreet, or , 
the humour of every perſon he falls in company with, 
he cannot expect either the one or the other ſhould be 
altered immediately upon his expreſſing his diffarisfac- 
tion, and may expect to have his rude remarks retali- 
ated upon him with intereſt. © As nothing is more pro- 
voking to ſome tempers than raillery, a prudent perſon 
will not always be ſatirically witty where he can; but 
only where he may without offence. For he will con- 
ſider, that the fineſt ſtroke of raillery is but a witticiſm ; 
and that there is hardly any perfon ſo mean, whoſe 
good-will is not preferable tothe pleaſure of a — 
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If you ſhould by raillery make another ridiculous 
(which i is more than you can promiſe upon), remember, 
that the judicious part of the company will not think =» 
the better of you for yaur having a knack at drollery, or 
Tibaldry. . 
Before you ſet up for a ſatirical wit, be ſure that 
you are properly furniſhed. If you be found to be a 
bad archer, they will ſet you up for a butt. 
N In the caſe of one's being expoſed to the mirth of a 
> company for ſomething ſaid or done fillily, the moſt 
effectual way of turning the edge of their ridicule, is 
by joining in the laugh againſt one's ſelf, and expoſing 
and aggravating his own folly : for this will ſhew, that 
98 he has the uncommon underſtanding 10 ſee his own 
fault. a 
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Of Secrecy. Of the Choice of Company, and of intimate 
Friends. Of Viſiting where there is no Friendſht 
Of the Compan 25 of Ladies. Of Storytelling. by 


. Boaſting, and 


S to his own ta affairs, a prudent perſon will 

conſider, that his ſecrets will always be ſafer in 
his own breaſt, than in that of the beſt and diſcreeteſt 
friend he has in the world. He will therefore be very 
cautious of imparting them ; and will never let any one 
into the knowledge of them, but for the ſake of profiting 
by his advice, or for ſome other uſeful end. There is 
not indeed a perſon among many hundreds, to whom a 
ſecret is not an inſupportable burden, And the bulk of 
people are ſo extremely curious, that they will fall upon 
a thouſand ſtratagems to make the perſon, who they 
imagine is poſſeſſed of a ſecret, believe, that they 
know moſt of it already, in order to draw him on to 
diſcover the whole; in which they often ſucceed. 

A prudent perſon will always avoid diving into the 
ſecrets of others; for he will conſider, that whoever is 
weak enough to blab his private affairs to him, is 
like to put the ſame confidence in others; the conſe- 


apron of which may be, that he may come to be 
blamed 
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blamed for what was diſcovered by the indiſcretion of 
another, though religiouſly concealed by himſelf. 

If you cannot keep your own ſecrets, how do you 
think other people ſhould? If you have ſuch an opinion 
of a perſon, as to think he will be faithful to you, 
he has the like of another, and he again of another, 
and fo. your ſecret goes round. You ought likewile to 
conſider, that beſides the chance of unfaithfulneſs in him 
to whom you truſt a ſecret, or of a difference ariling 
between you, the mere circumſtance of his happening 
ſome time or other to forget himſelf, may be the occation 
of his diſcovering and undoing you. | 

As to the choice of friends or companions, the num- 
ber of which ought to be ſmall, and the choice delicate, 
one general rule may be laid dawn, viz. That a man, 
who has neither knowledge nor virtue, is by no means 
a fit companion, let him have what other accompliſh- 
ments he will. No advantage one can propole from 
keeping the company of an ignorant or a wicked man 
can make up for the nuiſance and diſguſt his folly will 
give; much leſs for the danger of haying one's manners 
corrupted, and his mind debauched. Nothing can give 
a higher delight, than the converſation of a man of 
knowledge. There is in a mind, improved by ſtudy, con- 
verſation, and travel, a kind of inexhauſtible fund of 
entertainment, from which one may draw ſupplies for 
many years' enjoyinent, and atevery converſation receive 
ſome new piece of information and improvement. On 
the contrary, the company of an ignorant perſon muſt 
ſoon grow tireſome and infipid. For one will ſoon 
have heard all the tolerable things he can ſay; and 
then there is an end of improvement and entertainment 
both at once. ; 

As for your buffoons, who are the delight of ſuper- 
ficia] people, and the fiddles of companies, they are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the moſt deſpicable people one can con- 
verſe with. Their being carefſed by the thoughtleſs part 
of mankind, on account of their pleafantry, gives their 
manners ſuch a tincture of levity and foolery, that very 
few of them are good for any thing, but to laugh ar. 
And as a very extenlive vein of wit is a great rarity, 
T4. : | , ; . F you 
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you will generally find the drolls, you mcet in company, 
have a ſet of conceits which they play off at all times, 
like dancing dogs, or monkeys ; and that what chiefly 
diverts, is rather ſome odd caſt of countenance, or un- 
common command of features, than any thing of real 
wit, that will bear repeating. 

The only proper perſons, therefore, to chooſe for inti- 
mate friends, are men of a ſerious turn; for ſuch are 
generally prudent, and fit to conſult with; ; and of 
eſtabliſhed characters; for ſuch, having ſomewhat to 
loſe, will be cautious of their bebaviour. To which 
add another qualification, indiſpenſably neceſlary in a 
friend, with whom one would expect to live agreeably, 
1 mean, a good natural temper. Nothing more forcibly 
warms the mind to a love of goodneſs, or raiſes it more 
powerfully to all that is truly great and worthy, than 
the converſation of wiſe and virtuous men. There is a 
force in what is ſaid viva voce, which nothing in writing 
can come up to. A grave remonſtrance, mixed with 
humanity and compaſſion, will often awaken thought 
and reflection in a mind, which has ſtood proof againſt 
the fineſt moral leſſons in books. And the approbation 
of a friend, whoſe judgment and ſincerity one eſteems, 
will encourage one to go lengths in every commendable 
diſpoſition and practice, which he could not have 
thought himſelf capable of As, on the contrary, a lit- 
tle ſmart raillery, or a ſmooth flow of words, put toge- 
ther with an appearance of reaſon, and delivered with 
an eaſy and aſſured air, may very quickly ſhake the vir- 
tue, or unhinge the principles, of a young perſon, who 
has neither had time nor opportunities for eſtabliſhing 
himſelf ſufficiently. 

I do not mean, that young perſons are to take upon 
truſt all that is told them by pious: people (ſome of 
whom may be very weak and bigoted), without exa- 
mining into the grounds and evidences of what they 
have taught them, and without allowing themſelves an 
opportunity of hearing both fides of the queſtion. This 
is more than religion requires; nay, it is directly con- 
trary to hat it requires: for it directs men to uſe theirown 


reaſon, * not to take any thing of importance = 
tru 
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truſt. Nor can any thing be more unſafe than to truſt - 
that to another, which I ought to make ſure of for my- 


ſelf; which is my. own concern infinitely more than 
any one's elſe, and where I alone muſt ſtand to the 
damage. My meaning, I ſay, is not to diſcourage 
young people from hearing all ſides, and converſing 
among people of different ways of thinking; but to 
guard them againſt the crafty, and the vitious, from 
whoſe converſation they will be ſure to gain nothing, 
and may loſe dreadfully. . 

As the ſlighteſt touch will defile a clean garment, 
which is not to be cleaned again without a great deal 
of trouble, ſo the converſation of the wicked and de- 
bauched will, in a very ſhort time, defile the mind of 
an innocent perſon, in a manner that will give him great 
trouble to recover his former purity. You may there- 
fore more ſafely venture into company with a perſon 
infected with the plague, than with a vitious man: for 
the worſt conſequence of the firſt is death; but of the 
laſt, the hazard of a worſe deſtruction. For vitious 
people generally have a peculiar ambition to draw in 
the innocent to their party; and many of them are 
furniſhed with artifices and allurements but too eſſectuat 
for inſnaring. | | 

It is the advice of a great man to his ſon, To keep 
the company of his ſuperiors, rather than his inferiors. 


This direction is to be followed with difcretion. As on + 
one hand, for a gentleman to affociate conſtantly with 


mechanics, muſt prove the moſt eſſectual means of ſink- 


ing him to the level of their manners and converſation z 


fo on the other, for a young perſon, who is born to no 
great fortune, and muſt reſolve to make his. way in life 
by his own induſtry, to aſſect the company of the nobi - 
lity and gentry, is the way to have his mind tinctured 
with the ſame love of idleneſs and expence, which even 
in people of fortune is highly blamable ; but in thoſe, 
who have no ſuch proſpects in life, is certain ruin. The 
ſuppoſed advantage ariſing from the friendſhip of the 
great, is of very little conſequence, The ſureſt way to 
ingratiate one's ſelf with the bulk of them is, to ſerve 
their pleaſures, or their ambitious views : A price —_ 

| nitely 
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. nitely too great for all that their favour can procure. 
| It may therefore, I think, be concluded, that the pro- 
pereſt companions for every man, are thoſe of his own 
/ ¼ (c Et: TT | | 
It has been the misfortune of many in friendſhip, as 
; in love, to form to themſelyes ſuch romantic notions of 
26 I know not what ſublimitics as will not anſwer in real 
2 life, and to make themſelves 'miſerable upon meeting 
with diſappointments. Whoever thinks to find an ob- 
ject of love or friendſhip, in whom, after long acquaint+ 
- _ ance and familiarity, nothing faulty or defective, ſhall 
appear, muſt go among ſuperior orders of beings in 
| ſearch of what he wants: human nature will furniſh no 
ſuch characters. He who has found a friend, capable 
of keeping a ſecret, of giving a ſincere and judicious 
| advice, of entertaining and inſtructing by his converſa- 
| ' tion, and ready to ſhew his affection by actions as well 
= - . as words; he who has found ſuch a friend, and drops 
| him for any weakneſs not inconſiſtent with theſe quali- 
ties, ſhews himſelf anworthy of ſuch an ineſtimable 
treaſure, | „ % Cn; 
As a temper too. reſerved and ſuſpicious, forbidding 
the approach of a ſtranger, is an indication of a crafty 
diſpoſition, or at leaſt of a timorous and narrow mind; 
ſo throwing open one's arms to every forward intruder, 
is a proof of egr:gious want of prudence and knowledge 
| of the world. "Thoſe pert and inſinuating people, who 
dy become, all of a ſudden, and without any reaſon, the 
moſt zealous and ſanguine friends, are ever to be ſuſ- 
pected of ſome indirect deſign, The wiſdom of beha- 
viour therefore is, to communicate your knowledge to 
all, who ſeem willing to receive it; your private affairs 
only to perſons of approved ſecrecy and judgment, and 
to them no more than is abſolutely neceſſary ; to have 
many acquaintance, but few intimates ; to open your 
countenance to all, your heart to very few. : 
Never think of friendſhip with a covetous man : He 
loves his money better than his friend, Nor with a man 
| of pleaſure: He has not gravity enough to render his 
converſation improving. Nor with a wicked man: He 
will corrupt you, Nor with a filly fellow: His m—_ 
| _ neſs 
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© neſs will diſgaſt'you. Nor with a drunkard: He will 


betray your ſecrets. A paſſionate fellow will affront 
you. A conceited man will expect you to ſubmit to 


him in every thing. A mean-ſpirited creature will diſ- 


you. A bully will draw you into his quarrels. 

A ſpendthrift will borrow your money. A very poor 
fellow will make your life unhappy. A man of over. 
grown fortune will draw you into his expenſive way of 
living. | | 

There is no folly more common among young people 
than that of puſling, or. boaſting; at which ſome. are 
extremely awkward, putting their accounts of their 
pretended feats together in a manner ſo inconſiſtent and 
contradiQory, that their hearers never failto dete them 
for mere fictions. | 

Some will be ever aſcribing to themſelves witty ſay- 
ings, which they have heard in company, or perhaps 
read in books. Some will pretend to have performed 
things, which if they be challenged to do again, they 
are obliged to own they cannot. Many, who have 
never had opportunity or capacity for ſtudy, endeavour 
to perſuade thoſe that converſe with them, that they 
have gone through the whole circle of the ſciences, 
and will pretend to have read every book you can name. 
Others will be ſtunning all companies with the great 
_ acquaintance they have, and talking of intimacies with 
eminent perſons, whom - perhaps in truth they hardly 
know by ſight. - And others are guilty of this vice to a 
degree till incomparably more wicked, I mean, thofe 
who delight in blaſting the characters of ladies, whoſe 
favours they boaſt, when they have never been ſo much 
as in their company. This infamous practice has coſt 
fome of theſe vain and wicked boaſters, all they were 
worth. | | 
The moſt effectual means I know, for avoiding or 


getting rid of this foolu.z habit of boaſting, is, To 


accuſtom one's ſelf to ſpeak as. little as poſſible in the 
firſt perſon. The figure Egotiſm is one of the moſt 
ungraceful that can enter into any man's converſation 
or writings, though it is to be met with in ſome of the 
moſt eminent both of ancient and modern times. 1 
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- But if it gives a man a diſadvantageous appearance 
to be himſelf the hiſtorian of the actions he has really 


done, what a contemptible light muſt he appear in, 


who, in order to ſet himſelf off, has recourſe to falſe- 
hood ? To what a degree of baſeneſs muſt that mind be 
ſank, which can deſcend ſo low as to invent a lie? We 
ſee a ſenſe of honour upon this point, often remains in 


the mind, when every thing elſe that reliſhes of virtue 


is gone. The town-rake, who will make no heſitation 
at murder or adultery, will yet take the imputation of 
a lie, whether juſt or unjuſt, for an affront not to be 
expiated, but with blood. For he looks on other crimes 
as vemal, or perhaps as acts of heroiſm ; but falſehood 


is univerſally owned to imply in it a peculiar degree of 
mean-ſpiritedneſs. Nor will any man allow himſelf in 


this baſe practice, who conſiders (abſtracting from the 


vice) the groſs imprudence of expoſing himſelf to the 
univerſal contempt, which always falls upon the cha- 
rater of a liar, who of courſe loſes the confidence of 
mankind, even when he ſpeaks truth. 

If one has given any juſt cauſe of diſobligation, the 
proper part to act, is, frankly to own the offence, and 
aſk the injured perſon's pardon; and it muſt only be 
from exceſſive pride and obſtinacy, that one will refuſe 
what is fo reaſonable. And how much more manly is 


| ſuch behaviour, than to have recourſe to the baſe ſub- 


terfuge of a lie, or equivocal evaſion? | 
Faiſehood is indeed on all accounts inexcuſable, and 


can never proceed but from ſome unworthy principle, 
as cowardice, malice, or a total contempt of virtue and 
honour, And the difficulties it runs one into, are not 
to be numbered. One lie requires ten others to ſup- 
port it. And the failure of probability in one of them 
ruins all. The pains neceſſary to patch up a plauſible _ 


ſtory, and the racking of the memory to keep always 


to the ſame circumſtances in repreſenting things, ſo as 
to avoid contradictions, is unſufferable. And after all 


It is a thouſand to one, but the artifice is detected; 


and then the unhappy man is queſtioned as much, when 


he is ſincere, as when he diſſembles; fo that he finds 
4 himſelf 
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- himſelf af a full ſtop, and can neither gain his ends with 
mankind by truth nor falſehood. te,” 
As it is common and natural for young gentlemen to 
court the company of the ladies, it is proper to give 
them ſome directions upon that ſubject. 
It is certain, that the 'elegancy of behaviour, and 
that univerſally-engaging accompliſhment of complai- 
ſance, are no where to be learned but in the converſa- 
tion of that delicate part of our ſpecies; And it is like- 
wiſe certain, that in the company of ladies there is leſs 
to be met with that is likely either to ſhock, or to cor- 
rupt an innocent perſon, than in the converſation” of 
even the tolerably ſober part of our ſex. But as on the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that their being de- 
8 of the advantages we have for enlarging our 
nowledge, renders their converſation leſs improving, it 
muſt be allowed, that to ſpend the bulk of one's leiſure 
in their company is not to be juſtified ; nor indeed do 
they expect it, but, on the contrary, heartily deſpiſe 
the effeminate tribe of danglers. A prudent man will 
therefore only ſeek the converſation of the ladies occa- 
fionally ; and; where he does, he will not enter wholly 
into their manners, but will, by eaſy and engaging 
ways, endeavour to draw them into converſation that 
may be more entertaining to himſelf, and more im- 
proving to them, than the uſual chit-chat of the tea- 
table, Nor is a man in any hazard of giving diſguſt by 
this proceeding, unleſs his manner of introducing ſuch 
ſubjects have ſomewhat affected, or gloomy, or over- 
bearing, On the contrary, the more ſenſible part of 
the ſex always expect to hear from us ſomething diffe- 
rent from, and ſuperior to the ſuperficial ſtuff, of fa- 
ſhions, love-affairs, and remarks on neighbours ; and 
entertain but contemptible notions of a man, who 1s 
furniſhed with no better topics than theſe, There are 
many of that ſex, who have made fo good ule of the 
mean advantages we allow them for improving them- 
ſelves, that their judgment will be found preferable to 
that of many men, on prudentials and morals (fcience 
they do not pretend to) ; but theſe are chiefly ſuch as 
have had the advantage of experience and converiation. 
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The uſual traſh of compliment and flattery, with which 
that contemptible order of mortals, commonly called 
fops, are wont to entertain the ladies, is equally ſhame- 
ful to thoſe who utter, and thoſe who receive it. And 
none but the moſt ſuperficial part of the ſex: are to be 
impoſed upon by it; nor can any thing ſhew a man in 
a more ridiculous light, than to be convicted of at- 
tempting to flatter, without ſufficient addreſs to conceal 
his deſign, The whole of it is mean and difingenuous, 


and unworthy of the open plainnefs and ſincerity, fo 


graceful in our ſex. At the ſame time, as the ladies 


are but little accuſtomed to hear the plain truth, much 
| leſs diſagreeable truths, a man of prudence will avoid 


eontradicting or blaming them too bluntly, knowing, 
that by ſuch behaviour there 1s nothing to be got but 
their ill-will. Toying or romping with handſome 
women, however diſtant it may be from any direct de- 
ſign upon them, being yet unſuitable to the delicacy of 
genteel behaviour, and tending naturally to promote le- 
vity, if not to excite irregular defires in young Mons is 
what I would wiſh wholly diſcouraged. 

As there is no accompliſhment more agreeable in a 
companion, when people want to relax, than a knack 
at telling a ſtory ; there 1s no part of converſation, in 
which men expoſe themſelves more egregiouſly, The 
entertainment, and inſtruction, which companies re- 
ceive from a well-told ſtory, of which hiſtory and lives 
furniſh the beſt materials, naturally make people de- 
firous of being thought to poſſeſs a talent fo agreeable. 
And thoſe whom nature has not fitted out with the pro- 
per abilities, cannot miſs to execute what they under- 
take in an awkward manner, The chief of the errors 
in telling a ſtory, are the following, viz. Tediouſneſs 
in dwelling upon infignificant circumſtances, which do 
not intereſt the company. And, on the other hand, cur- 
tailing too much, and leaving out ſuch circumſtances as 
tend to charaQerize the perſons in the ſtory, or are 
otherwiſe effential. Over- running the proper conclu- 


. fon, or cataſtrophe of the narration. Over- acting the 


humourous or lively parts; or drawling 0 on the narra- 
tion in an unanimated manner, 
The 
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The moſt witty and facetious companion in the world. 
may make himſelf as thoroughly diſagrecable as the 
moſt infipid mortal that can go into company, Let 
ſuch a one labour to be witty, and ſtrain for fine things. 
Let him ſtun the company with noiſe and forward im- 

inence ; or let him ſhew a contempt for them by a 
ſullen ſilence; and he ſhall be as heartily deſpiſed as 
ever he was admired, 

I do not think it would be eaſy to invent a ſillier eu- 
ſtom, than that which univerſally prevails at preſent, 
of viſiting where there is no real regard or eſteem. 
There is no keeping up a correſpondence of this kind, 
without being guilty of infinite diſſimulation. And they 
muſt {et politeneſs at a high rate indeed, who will give 
up integrity for it. | | 
But to conſider this matter only in a prudential light, 
which is the buſineſs at preſent, I ſhould be glad to 
know wherein appears the wiſdom of throwing away 
time (which one may always apply in ſome manner 
agreeable to one's (elf) upon people, whom one hear- 
tily deſpiſes. Where intereſt obliges people in buſineſs 
to ſhew civility to their cuſtomers, or thoſe they have 
connexions with in life, there is ſome pretence of ne- 
ceſſity for keeping up ſuch a commerce. But why 
ple in high and independent ſtations, ſhould think it 
neceſſary to ſpend ſo many hours in viſits, to themſelves 
inſi pid and diſagreeable, is to me wholly inconceivable. 
When there are ſo many noble employments, and ele- 
gant amuſements, to fill up the time of people of figure, 
it grieves one to ſee them make themſelves uſeleſs to 
their country, and unhappy in themſelves, by waſting 
their hours in the ſlavery of diſagreeable viſits, and the 
endleſs drudgery of the card-table. To ſee people of 
rank deſcend to ſach low footery, as viſiting thoſe whom 
they hate or deſpiſe ; denying themſelves by their ſer- 
vants, when they are really at home, to avoid the viſits 
of thoſe themſelves have invited, making pretended vi- 
fits to thoſe they know to be abroad, and even ſending 
their empty coaches to perform thoſe mock ceremonies ; 
to obſerve all this hypocritical farce, carried on by 

| C2 people 
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people of high rank, how does it degrade them in the 
eyes of their inferiors! 5 


Of Swearing and Obſcenity. Of Complaiſance. Of Over- 
bearing. Of Paſſion. Of acknowledging Faults, Of 
wrangling in Converſation. Of the Importance of Cir- 
cumſtantials in Bebaviour, 53 


NE may lay down the following, as a maxim, 
which will never fail, viz. That ſo long as his 
converſation is entertaining, and behaviour affable and 
modeſt, he will be ſure to be treated with reſpect, tho 
his diſcourſe be quite ſober and chaſte. | 
Swearing and obſcenity are offences not only againſt 
all that is ſacred, but againſt all that is polite. They 
are fins without temptation, without alleviation, and 
without reward. Swearing is an affront to all ſober 
and well-behaved people. It confounds and interrupts, 
inſtead of gracing converſation ; as the continual repe- 
tition of any ſet of unmeaning words from time to time 
neceſſarily muſt. . | 
As for obſcenity, every one knows it muſt ſhock and 


ſtartle every modeſt ear. It gives no real pleaſure ; but 


on the contrary, if it has any effect, muſt excite and ir- 
ritate the paſſions, without gratifying them, which is 
pain and torment. If obſcenity is fit converſation only 
for public ſtews, it cannot be proper among genteel 
people; and no perſon deſerves the appellation of a 
_ gentleman, who accuſtoms himſelf to the behaviour of 
whore-maſters and proſtitutes, For it is manners, and 
not dreſs, that form that character. x 
If the definition of true good manners be, That be- 
haviour, which makes a man eaſy in himſelf, and eaſy 
to all about him; it ean never be good manners to be 
troubleſome by an excels of ceremony, by over-preſling 
to eat or drink, or by forcing one's favours of any kind, 
upon thoſe one converſes with. Nor can it be faid to 
be conſiſtent with good behaviour, to over-do the com- 
plimenting part, ſo as to border upon inſipid flattery ; 


nor does politeneſs by any means require that we ex- 
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ceed our inclination, or croſs our particular taſte, in 
eating and drinking what may be preſſed upon us, to 
our own diſguſt ; much leſs to the prejudice of our 
health or temperance, | 

No one can be long at a loſs, as to behaviour, who 
obſerves the two following directions, and is in earneſt 
reſolved to regulate his conduct upon them, viz. firſt, 
"That the way to be generally agreeable in converſation, 
is to ſhew, that one has leſs at heart the humouring his 
own inclinations, than thoſe of the company, and that 
he is not ſo full of himſelf, as to overlook or deſpiſe 
others; and, ſecondly, That the grace of behaviour is 
to be learned only from the imitation of the judicious 
and polite. ny 
But care muſt be taken, that your imitation be not 

o laviſh as to ſtrip you of your natural character and 
behaviour, and diſguiſe you in thoſe of another, which, 
being aſſumed and artificial, will not become you. 
For nature in Ruſſet is more agreeable than affeQation 
in Embroidery. CO 
There is nothing that coſts leſs, and gains more 


friends, than an affable and courteous behaviour, One 


may always obſerve, that thoſe, who have been accu- 
ſtomed to the beſt company, behave with the greateſt 
freedom and good nature, People of figure and real 
worth, having reaſon to expect that others will treat 
them with ſuitable reſped, do not find jt neceſſary to 
aſſume any airs of ſuperiority, Whereas, the vain and 
conceited, who fancy no ſubmiſſion whatever is equal 
to their dignity, are ever endeavouring, by a baughtycar- 


riage, to keep up that reſpect in others, which their want 


of real merit cannot, But how ill they ſucceed, is eaſy 
to obſerve, from the univerſal contempt and diſguſt ſuch 
a behaviour meets with among all judicious people. 
The truth of the matter is, that the differences be- 
tween one perſon and another are, in reſpect to every 
circumſtance, but that of virtue, ſo very inconſiderable, 
as to render any inſolent ſuperiority on the one hand, 
or mean ſubmiſſion on the other, extremely ridiculous; 
fince, according to the elegant expreſſion of Scripture, 
Man is but a worm, and the ſon of man a worm.” 
Ex Nothing 
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Nothing ſhews a greater abjectneſs of ſpirit, than an 
over-bearing temper, appearing in a perſon's behaviour 
to inferiors. To inſult or abuſe thoſe who dare not an- 
ſwer again, 1s as ſure a mark of cowardice, as it would 
be to attack with a drawn ſword a woman or a child. 
And wherever you ſee a perſon given to inſult his infe- 
riors, you may aſſure yourſelf he will creep to his ſu- 
periors ; for the ſame baſeneſs of mind will lead him to 
act the part of a bully to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and 
of a coward to thoſe who can. But though ſervants and 


other dependents may not have it in their power to re- 


tort, in the ſame taſte, the injurious uſage they receive 
from their ſuperiors, they are ſure to be even with them 
by the contempt they themſelves have for them, and 
the character they ſpread abroad of them through the 
world. Upon the whole, the proper behaviour to in- 
feriors is, To treat them with generoſity and humanity; 


but by no means with familiarity on one hand, or in- 


ſolence on the other. 

And, if a fiery temper and paſſionate behaviour are 
improper to inferiors, they are more ſo among equals ; 
for this obvious reaſon, That the only effect of a che- 


' Jeric behaviour on your equals, is expoſing you to the 


ridicule of thoſe who have no dependence upon you, 
and haye neither hopes nor fears from you, 

There is indeed no greater happineſs than an even 
natural temper, neither liable to be extremely eager and 
ſanguine, nor ſtoically indifferent and inſenſible; neither 
apt to be worked up to a tempeſt with every trifle, nor 
yet buried in a continual lethargic ſtupidity; neither 
delighting in being always engaged in ſcenes of mirth 


and frolic, nor to be wrapped in the impenetrable 


gloom of a fixed melancholy. And after all, what is 


there in life that may be juſtly reckoned of ſufficient 


importance to move a perſon to a violent paſſion? What 
good grounds can there be for great expectations, for 
gloomy apprehenfions, for immoderate triumph, or for 
deep dejection, in ſuch a ſtate as the preſent, in which 
we are ſure of meeting with innumerable diſappoint- 


ments, even in the greateſt ſucceſs of our affairs, and 
in which we know that our aflliQions and our pleaſures 


muſt 


— 


muſt both be ſoon over. True wiſdom will direct us to 
ſtudy moderation with reſpect to all worldly things; 
to indulge mirth but ſeldom, exceſſive grief never; but 

to keep up conſtantly an even cheerfulneſs of temper. 
If it ſhould happen, through inadvertency, ' paſſion, 
or human frailty, that you expoſe yourſelf to be taken 
to taſk by any one, do not ſo much labour to juſtify the 


action, for that is doubling the fault ;—as your inten- 


tion, which might be harmleſs. Beſides, the action 
appears manifeſt to every one; ſo that people will judge 
for themſelves, and not take your notion of it. But 
your intention, being known only to yourſelf, they will 
more readily allow you to be the moſt proper perſon to 
explain it. Above all, it is baſe and unjuſt to palliate 
your own fault, by laying the blame upon others. 
Suppoſe you ſhould fairly own you was in the wrong. 
It will be only confeſſing yourſelf a human creature. 
And is that ſo mortifying! If, on the contrary, you 
ſhould ſtand it out, people will think you twice ia the 
wrong—in committing a folly, and in perſiſting in it. 
Whereas if you frankly awn your miſtake, they will al- 
low your candor as an apology for half the fault. 
It is generally pride and paſſion that engage people 

in quarrels and law-ſuits. It is the very character of a 
good man, that he will, upon occaſion, recede from 
the utmoſt rigor of what he might in juſtice demand. 
If this character were a common one, there would be 
few law-ſuits; which, whoever loves, I heartily wiſh 
him, for his inſtruction, the full enjoyment of all its pe- 
culiar delights, as attendance, expence, waſte of time, 
fear, and wrangling, with the hatred of all who know his 
character, and the diminution of his fortune, by every 
ſuit he engages in, 

If you have reaſon to believe that your enemy has 
quitted his hatred to you, and his ill-defigns againſt you, 
do not-infiſt upon his making you a formal ſpeech, ac- 

knowledging his fault, and aſking pardon ; but forgive 
him frankly, without putting him to the pain of doing 
what may be more diſagreeable to him than you can 
imagine: For mens' natures are very different. If you 
already know that he is favourably diſpoſed to you, you 

9 e cannot 
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cannot know it better by his telling you ſo in a formal 
manner. At the ſame time it is not neceſſary that you 
truſt yourſelf any more in the hands of one who has 
endeavoured to betray and ruin you. Chriſtian for- 
bearance and forgiveneſs are no way inconſiſtent with 
prudence. 2 1 EN, 3 5 

There is no circumſtance in life too trivial to be 


5 wholly unworthy of the regard of u perſon who would 


be generally agreeable, on which a man's uſefulneſs in 
ſociety depends much more than many people are aware 
of. It is great pity that many perſons, eminently va- 
luable for learning and piety, do not ſtudy the decorum 
of dreſs and behaviour more than they do. There is in- 
comparably greater 'good to be gained by humouring 
mankind in a feiy of their trifling cuſtoms, and thereby 
winning their good-will, than by ſtartling or diſguſting 
them by a ſingularity of behaviour in matters of no con- 
ſequence. In dreſs, I would adviſe to keep the middle 
between foppery and ſhabbineſs; neither being the firſt 
nor the laſt in a faſhion. Every thing which ſhews, what 
is commonly called, a taſte in dreſs, is a proof of a vain 
and ſilly turn of mind, and never fails to prejudice the 
judicious againſt the wearer. A diſcreet and well-be- 
haved perſon will never fail to meet with due reſpe 
from all the diſcerning part of ſociety (and the 
opinion of the reſt is not worth defiring) though hig 
dreſs be ever ſo plain, ſo it be decent. 


SECT. v. | 
Miſcellaneous Thoughts on Prudence'in Converſation, 


S order or method are of very little conſequence 

in treating of ſuch ſubjects, I will add here a ſer 
of miſcellaneous thoughts upon the art of converſation, 
couched in a few words, from which, with what has 
been already obſerved, the young reader may · furniſh 
himſelf with a competent knowledge of what is to be 
ſtudied, and what to be avoided in converſation. If the 
reader ſhould find the ſame thought twice, it is hoped his 
candor will overlook a fault, not eaſy to be avoided in 
putting together ſuch a variety of unconnected _ 
. F 4 Te" | 3 There 
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There are few of the following. ſentences that will not 

furniſh a good deal of thought, or that are to be under- 
ſtood to their full extent without fome conſideration. 
He who knows the world will not be too baſhful. He 
who knows himſelf will not be impudent. 

Do not endeavour to ſhine in all companies, Leave 
room for your hearers to imagine ſomething within you 
beyond all you have ſaid. And remember, the more 
you are praiſed, the more you will be envied, 

If you would add'a luſtre to all your accompliſh- 
ments, ſtudy a modeſt behaviour. To excel in any thing 
valuable 1 is great; but to be above conceit, on account 
of one's accompliſhments, is greater. Contider, if you 
have rich natural gifts, you owe them to the Divine 
bounty. If you have improved your underſtanding, and 
ſtudied virtue, you haye only done your duty. | 
thus there ſeems little ground left for vanity. 

Tou need not tell all the truth, unleſs to thoſe who 
| have a right to know it all. But let all you tell be 
truth. 

" Inſult not another för his want of a talent you | 

Neſs : he may have others which you want. 

/ Praiſe your friends, and let your friends praiſe you. 

If you treat your inferiors with familiarity, expect 
the ſame from them. 

I Tf you give a jeſt, take one. 
Let all your jokes be truly jokes. Jeſting ſometimes 
ends in ſad earneſt, 

If a favour is aſked of you, grant it if you can, If 
* refuſe it in ſuch a manner as that one denial may 
be ſufficient.” * 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bitterneſs. 
Learning without prudence into pedantry. 

In the midſt of mirth, reflect that many of your fel- 
low-creatures round 'the world are expiring; and that 
your turn will come ſbortly, * So you will keep your 
life uniform and free from exceſs. 

Love your fellow-creature, though vitious. Hate 
yice in the friend you love the moſt. 
Whether is the laugher « or r the morole, the moſt 


filkgreeable « com anion 2 
Reproof 
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- Reproof is a medicjne like mercury or opium; if it 
be nr _—_— it will 42 harm inſtead 4 


Nothing i is more unmeuneriy than to reflect on ob | 
man's profeſſion, ſe, or natural infirmity. He who 
ſtirs up againſt himſelf another's. ſelf-love, provokes the 
ſrongeſt paſſion in human nature, 

Be careful of your word, even in keeping the mot 
trifling appointment. But do not blame another for a 
failure of that kind, till you have heard his excuſe. 

Never offer advice, but where there is ſome proba. 


bility of its being followed. 


If a great perſon has.omitted rewarding your ſervices, 
do not talk of it. Perhaps he may not yet have had an 


opportunity. For they have always on hand expectants 
innumerable; and the clamorous are too generally gra- 


tified before the deſerving. Beſides, it is the way to 
draw his diſpleaſure upon you, which can do you no 
good, but make bad worſe. If the ſervices you did 
were voluntary, you ought not to expect any return, 
becauſe you made a preſent of them unaſked. And a 
free gift is not to be turned into a loan, to draw the 
perſon you have ſerved into debt. If you have ſerved 


a great perſon merely with a view to ſelf-intereſt, per - 


haps he is aware of that, and rewards. you accord- 
ingly. Nor can you juſtly complain; He auer you 


nothing; it was not him you meant to ſerve. 


Fools pretend to foretel what will be the iſſue of 
things, and are laughed at for their aukward conjec- 
tures. Wiſe men, being aware of the uncertainty of 
human affairs, and having obſerved how ſmall a matter 


often produces a great change, are modeſt in their con- 


jectures. 
He who talks too faſt, outruns his bearete thoughts. 


He who ſpeaks too flow, gives his hearer pain by hin- 
dering his thoughts, as a rider who frets his horſe by 


reining him too much. 
Never think to entertain people with what lies out 


of their way, be it ever ſo curious in its kind. Who 
** think of 1 a circle * ladies with the 


| beauty 
4 


* 
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beauties of Homer's Greek, or a company of country · 
ſquires with Sir Iſaac Newton's diſcoveries ? 


Never fiſh for praiſe: It is not worth the bait. - 
Do well; but do not boaſt of it. For that will leſ- 
ſen the commendation you might otherwiſe have de- 
ſerved. ' 

He who is guilty of flattery, declares himſelf to be 
ſunk from every noble and manly ſentiment, and ſhews, 
that he thinks the perſon be preſumes upon, void of 
modeſty and diſcernment. Though flattery is ſo com- 
mon in courts, it is the very inſolence of rudeneſs. - 

To offer advice to an angry man, is like blowing 
againſt a tempeſt. 

Too much preciſeneſs and ſolemnity i in pronouncing 
what one ſays in common converſation, as if one was 


| preaching, is generally taken for an indication of felf- 


conceit, 

W your company a rarity, ood people will valuc 

Men deſpiſe what they can eaſily have. | 

"Yo truth, however you come by it. Who would 
not pick up a jewel, that lay on a dunghill? | 

The beauty of behaviour conſiſts in the manner, 
more than the matter of your diſcourſe. c 

If your ſuperior treats you with familiarity, it will 
not therefore become you to treat hjm in the ſame 

manner. 

Men of many words are generally men of many puſh. 

A good way to avoid impertinent and pumping in- 
quiries, is by anſwering with another queſtion. An 
evaſjon may alſo ſerve the purpoſe. But a lie is inex- 
cuſable on any occafion, eſpecially, when uſed to con- 
_ ceal the truth, frm one who has no authority to de- 
mand it. 
To reprove with ſucceſs, the following circumſtances 


are neceſſary, viz. mildneſs, {ecrecy, intimacy, and the 


eſteem of the perſon you would reprove. 


If you be nettled with ſevere raillery, take care never 


to ſhew that you are ſtung, unleſs you chooſe to pro- 
voke more. 
The way to avoid deing mage a butt, is not to ſet up 


an archer, 
* To 
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To ſet up for a general critic, is bullying mankind. 

Reflect upon the different appearances things make 
to you from what they did ſome years ago; and do not 
imagine that your opinion will never alter, becauſe you 


are poſitive at preſent. Let the remembrance of your 


paſt changes of ſentiment make you more flexible. 
If ever you was in a paſſion, did you not find reaſon 
afterwards to be ſorry for it? And will you again allow 
yourſelf to be guilty of a weakneſs, which will certainly 
be in the ſame manner followed by repentance, befides 


being attended with pain ? 


Never argue with any but men of ſenſe and temper, 
It is yJI-manners to trouble people with talking too 


much either of yourſelf, or your affairs. If you are 
full of yourſelf, conſider, that you, and 


your affairs, 
are not ſo intereſting to other people as to you. 2 
© Keep filence ſometimes, upon ſubjects which you are 
known to be a judge of. So your ſilence, where you 
are ignorant, will not diſcover you. „„ 

Some ladies will forgive ſillineſs; but none ill- man- 
ners. And there are but few capable of judging of 


your learning or genius; but all of your behaviour. 


Do not judge by a view of one perſon or thing. 


Think like the wiſe, but talk like ordinary people. 
Never go out of the common road but for ſomewhat. 

Do not diſpute againſt facts well eſtabliſhed, merely 
becauſe there is ſome what unaccountable in them. 
That the world ſhould be created of nothing, is to us 
inconceiveable; but not therefore to be doubted. 

There is no occaſion to trample upon the meaneſt rep- 


tile, nor to ſneak to the greateſt prince. Inſolence and 
baſeneſs are equally unmanly. ; | 


As you are going to a party of mirth, think of the 


hazard you run of miſbehaving. While you are en- 


gaged, do not wholly forget yourſelf. And after all is 
over, reflect how you have behaved. If well, be thank- 


ful: It is more than you could have promiſed. If 
'otherwiſe, be more careful for the future. 


Do not fit dumb in company. It will be aſcribed 


either to pride, cunning, or ſtupidity. Give your opi- 


nion modeſtly, but freely; hear that of others with 
” | -» 8 . candor z | 
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candor; and ever endeavour to find out, and to com- 
municate truth. a | ; . 1 
If you have ſeen a man miſbehave once, do not from 
thence conclude him a fool. If you find he has been 
in a miſtake in one particular, do not at once conclude 
him void of underſtanding, By that way of judging, 
you can entertain a favourable opinion of no man upoa 
earth, nor even of yourſelf, Rs 
In mixed company, be readier to hear than to ſpeak, 
and put people upon talking of what is in their own 


way. For then you will both oblige them, and be moſt. 


likely to improve by their converſation, 


Humanity will dire& to be particularly cautious of | 


treating, with the leaſt appearance of negleR, thoſe who 


have lately met with misfortunes, and are ſunk in life. 


Such perſons are apt to think themſelves lighted, when 
no ſuch thing is intended, Their minds, being already 
ſore, feel the leaſt rub very ſeverely, And who would 
be ſo cruel as to add afflition to the afflicted ? 

Too much company is worſe than none. 

To ſmother the generofity of thoſe, who have obliged 
you, is imprudent, as well as ungrateful. The mention 
of ki received may excite thoſe who hear it to 
deſerve your good word, by imitating the example 
which they ſee does others fo much honour. 


Learning is like bank- notes. Prudence and good 


behaviour are like filver, uſeful upon all occaſions. 


If you have been once in company with an idle per- 


ſon, it is enough. You need never go again. You have 

heard all he knows. And he has had no opportunity 

of learning any thing new. For idle people make no 

improvements. | - | 

was learning will make you acceptable to the 

3 but it is only an eaſy and obliging behaviour, 

and entertaining converſation, that will make you agree- 

able to all companies. i 

Men repent ſpeaking ten times, for once that they 
repent keeping ſilence. | 


It is an advantage to have concealed one's opinion. | 
For by that means you may change your judgment of 
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things which every wiſe man finds reaſon to do) and 
not be accuſed of fickleneſs. 

There'is hardly any bodily blemiſh, which a winning 
behaviour will not conceal, or make tolerable ; and there 
is no external grace, which ill-nature or affectation will 
not deform, 
lf you mean to make your fide of the argument ap- 

pear plauſible, do not prejudice people againſt what you 
think truth, by your paſſionate manner of eee 


There is an affected humility more unſufferable tian 
downright pride, as hypocriſy is more abominable than 
| libertiniſm. Take care tat your virtues be genuine 
and unſophiſticated. 

If you put on a proud carriage, people will want to 
know what there is in you to be proud of. It is ten to 
one whether they value your accompliſhments at the 
ſame rate as you. And the higher you aſpire, they will 
be the more deſirous to mortify you. 

Nothing is more nauſeous than apparent ſelf-ſufficiency. 
For it ſhews the company two things, which are ex- 
tremely diſagreeable; That you have a high opinion of 
yourſelf; and, That you have comparatively a mean 
opinion of them. 

It is the concurrence of paſſions, that produces a 

ſtorm. Let an angry man alone, and he will cool of 
Himſelf. 
I.,ft is but ſeldom, that very rematkebls occurrences fall 
out in life. The evenneſs of your temper, will be in 
moſt danger of being troubled by trifles which take you 
by ſurpriſe, .. 

It is as obliging in company, eſpecially of ſuperiors, 
to liſten attentively, as to talk entertainingly, 

Do not think of knocking out another perſon's brains, 
becauſe he differs in opinion from you. It will be as 
rational to knock yourſelf on the head, becauſe vou 
differ trom yourſelf ten years ago. 

If you want to gain any man's good opinion, take par- 
ticular care how you behave, the firſt time you are in 
company with him. The light you appear in at firſt, 
to one who is neither inclinable to think well nor ill of 
you, will ſtrongly prejudice him either for or againſt _ 


Good humour is the only ſhield to keep off the darts 
of the ſatirical railer. If you have a quiver well-ſtored, 
and are ſure of hitting nim between the joints of the 
harneſs, do not ſpare him. But you had better not 
bend your bow than miſs your aim. 
The modeft man is ſeldom the object of envy. 
In the company of ladies, do not labour to etabliſh 
learned points by long-winded arguments. They do 
not care to take much pains about finding out trath, 
Talkativeneſs, in ſome men, proceeds from what is 
extremely amiable, I mean, an open, communicative 


temper, Nor is it an univerſal rule, that whoever talks 


much, muſt ſay a great deal not worth hearing. I have 
known men whotalked freely, becauſe they had a great 
deal to ſay, and delighted in communicating for their 
own advantage, and that of the company ; and I have 


known others, who commonly ſat dumb, becauſe they 


could find nothing to ſay, In England, we blame 
every one who talks freely, let his converſation be ever 
ſo entertaining and improving, In France, they look 
upon every man as a gloomy mortal, whoſe tongue does 


not make an uninterrupted noiſe. Both theſe e Judg- 


ments are unjuſt. 
If you talk ſentences, do not at the ſame time give 


yourſelf a magiſterial air in doing it. An eaſy conver- 


ſation is the only agreeable one, eſpecially in mixed 
company. 

Be ſure of the fact, before you loſe time in ſearching 
for a cauſe. 

If you have a friend that will reprove your faults and 
foibles, conſider yo. enjoy a bleſſing, which the king 
upon the throne cannot have. 

In diſputes upon moral or ſcientific points, ever let 
your aim be to come at truth, not to conquer your 
opponent. So you never ſhall be at a loſs, in lofing the 
argument, and gaining a new diſcovery. 

What may be very entertaining in company with 


ignorant people, may be tireſome to thoſe who know 
more of the matter. 


| There is no method more likely to cure paſſion and 
RI, than the * and attentive conſideration 
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of one” s own weakneſſes. This will work into the 


mind an habitual ſenſe of the need one has of being 
pardoned, and will bring down the ſwelling pride and 
obſtinacy of heart, which are the cauſe of haſty paſſion. 

If you happen into company, where the talk runs into 


party, obſcenity, ſcandal, folly, or vice of any kind, 


you had better paſs for moroſe or unſocial, among peo- 
ple whoſe good opinion is not worth having, than ſhock 
your own conſcience, by Joining i in converſation which 
you muſt diſapprove of. 

If you would have a right to account. of things from 

illiterate people, let them tell their ſtory in their own 
way. If you put them upon talking according to logi- 
cal rules, you will confound them. 
I was much pleaſed with the ſaying of a gentleman, 
who was engaged in a friendly argument with another 
upon a point in morals. © You and I. (ſays he to his 
« antagoniſt) ſeem, as far as I hitherto underſtand, to 
« differ conſiderably in our opinions. Let us, if you 
« pleaſe, try wherein we can agree.” The ſcheme in 
moſt diſputes is to try who ſhall conquer, or confound 
the other. It is therefore no wonder that ſo little light 
is ſtruck out in converſation, where a candid inquiry 
after truth is often the leaſt thing thought of. 

If a man complains to you of his wife, a woman of 
her huſband, a parent of a child, or a child of a parent, 
be very cautious how you meddle between ſuch near 
relations, to blame the behaviour of one to the other. 
You will only have the hatred of both parties, and do 
no good with either. But this does not hinder your 
188 both parties, or either, your beſt advice in a pru- 

ent manner. - 

Be prudently ſecret. But do not affect to make a ſe- 
cret of what all the world may know ; nor give your- 


ſelf atrs of being as cloſe as a conſpirator, You will 


better diſappoint idle curiofity by ſeeming to have 
nothing to conceal. 
Never blame a friend, without j Joining fame comment 
dation to make reproof go down. 
It is by giving a looſe to folly, in converſation: and 
* that people expoſe themſelves to W _ 
ridicule. 
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ridicule. The modeſt man may deprive himſelf of 
ſome part of the applauſe of ſome ſort of people in con- 
verſation, by not ſhining altogether ſo much as he 
might have done. Or he may deprive himſelf of ſome 
lefler advantages in life by his reluctaney in putting 
himſelf forward. But it is only the raſh and impetuous 
talker, or actor, that eſſectually expoſes himſelf in com- 
pany, or ruins himſelf in life. It is therefore eaſy to 
determine which is the ſafeſt ſide to err on. 

It is a baſe _—__ in mankind, that they will not 
take the ſmalleſt ſlight at the hand of thoſe who have 
done them the greateſt kindneſs, | 

If you fall into the greateſt company, in a natural 
and unforced way, look upon yourſelf as one of them; 
and do not ſneak, nor ſuffer any one to treat you un- 

 worthily, without juſt ſhewing, that you know beha- 
viour. But if you ſee them diſpoſed to be rude, over- 
bearing, or purſe - proud, it will be more decent and leſs 
troubleſome to retire, than to wrangle with them. 
If at any time you chance, in converſation, to get on 
a fide of an argument which you find not to be tenable, 
or any other way over-ſhoot yourſelf, turn off the ſubject 
in as eaſy and good-humoured a way as you can, If 
you proceed ſtill, and endeavour, right or wrong, to 
make your firſt point good, you will only entangle your- 
ſelf the more, and in the end expoſe yourſelf. 

Never over-praiſe any abſent perſon ; eſpecially la- 
dies, in company of ladies. It is the way to bring 
= and hatred upon thoſe whom you wiſh well to. 

o try, whether your converſation is likely to be 
acceptable to people of ſenſe, imagine what you ſay 
writ down or printed, and conſider how it would read; 

Whether it would appear natural, improving, and enter- 
taining; or affeRted, unmeaning, or miſchievous. | 

It is better, in converſation, with poſitive men, to turn 
off the ſubject in diſpute with ſome merry conceit, than 
_ up the contention to the diſturbance of the com- 

ny. 

Do not give your advice upon any extraordinary 
emergency, nor your opinion upon any difficult point, 
eſpecially in company of eminent perſons, —_— fil 
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taking time to deliberate. ' If you ſay nothing, it may 
not be known whether your ſilence was owing to igno- 
rance of the ſubject, or to modeſty, If you give a raſh 
and crude opinion, you are — and irrecover- 
ably expoſed. 

If you fill your fancy, while you are in company, 
with ſuſpicions of their thinking meanly of you; it you 


puff yourſelf up with imaginations of appearing to them 


a very witty or profound pony z if you diſcompoſe 
yourſelf with fears of miſbehaving before them; or any 
way put yourſelf out of yourſelf; you will not appear 
in your natural colour; but in that of an affected, per- 
_ character, which is always diſagreeable. 
It may be uſeful to ſtudy, at leiſure, a variety of pro- 
r phraſes for ſuch occaſions as are moſt frequent in 
ife, as civilities_to ſuperiors, expreſſions of kindneſs to 
inferiors ; congratulations, condolence, expreſſions of 
gratitude, acknowledgment of faults, aſking or denying 


of favours, &c, I preſcribe no particular phraſes, be- 
cauſe, the language of converſation continually fluctu- 
. ating, they muſt ſoon become obſolete. The beſt me- 


thod of acquiring the accompliſhment of a graceful and 


eaſy manner of expreſſion for the common occaſions of 


life, is attention, and imitation of well-bred people. 
Nothing makes a man appear more contemptible than 
barrenneſs, pedantry, or impropriety of expreſſion, 

If you would be employed in ſerious buſineſs, do not 
ſet up for a buffoon. 

Flattery is a compound of ſalſehood, ſelfiſhneſs, ſervi- 


lity, and fl-manners. Any one of theſe qualities is 


enough to make a character thoroughly odious. Who 
then would be the perſon, or bave any concern with 
him, whoſe mind is deformed by four ſuch vices ? 

If you muſt ſpeak upon a difficult point, be the laſt 
ſpeaker if you can. 

You will not be agreeable to company, if you trive - 
to bring in, or keep up, a {ſubject unſuitable to their ca- 
pacities or humour. : 

You will never convince a man of ordinary ſenſe, by 
"overbearing his underſtanding. If you diſpute with 


him in g {ach a * as to ſhew a due defetence _ 
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his judgment, your complaiſanc& may win him, though 
your ſaucy arguments could not. „ 

Avoid diſputes altogether, if poſſible; eſpecially in 
mixed companies, and with ladies. You will hardly 
convince any one, and may diſoblige or ſtartle them, 
and get yourſelf the character of a conceited pragmati- 
cal perſon. ' Whereas that of an agreeable companion, 
which you may have without giving yourſelf any great 

air of learning or depth, may be more advantageous to 
you in life, and will make you welcome in all compa- 
nies. h | | 
The frequent uſe of the name of God, or the devil z 
alluſions to paſſages of Scripture ; mocking at any thing 
ſerious and devout; oaths, vulgar bye-words, cant» 
phraſes, aſſected hard- words, when familiar terms will 
do as well; ſcraps of Latin, Greek, or French ; quota- 
tions from plays, ipoke in a theatrical manner; all theſe 
much uſed in converſation render a perſon very con- 
temptible to grave and wiſe men; | 

If you fend people away from your company well. 

pleaſed with themſelves, you need not fear but they will 
be well enough pleaſed with you, whether they hive 


7 


received any inſtruction from you or not. Moſt people 

had rather be pleaſed than inſtructed. 3 
Do not tell unlikely or ſilly ſtor ies, if you know them 
to de true. 8 | | | | 

There is no greater rudeneſs to company, than enter. 
taining them with ſcolding your ſervants, 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour. But do not 
deſpiſe a man of worth, for his having ſome what awk- 
ward, or leſs agreeable, in his manner, | 

I hardly know any company more diſagreeable than 
that of thoſe, who are ever ſtraining to hook in fome 
quick of wit or drollery, whatever be the ſubject of 
converſation. Reflect in yourſelf, after you have paſſed 
ſomè hours in ſuch company; and obſerve whether it 
leaves any thing in your mind but emptineſs, levity, or 
diſguſt, Again obſerve, after you have paſſed, ſme 
time in the converſation of men of wiſdom and learn, 
log, if you do not find your mind filled with jd 
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reflections, and worthy reſolutions. If you do not, it is 
2 you have not a mind capable of them. 

If you can expreſs yourſelf to be perfectly under- 
ſtood i in ten words, never vie a dozen. Go not about 


' to prove, by a long ſeries of reaſoning, what all the 


world is ready to own. 

If any one takes the trouble of finding fault with 
you, you ought in reaſon to ſuppoſe he has ſome regard 
for you, elſe he would not run the hazard of diſobliging 


vou, and drawing upon himſelf your hatred, 


Do not ruffte or provoke any man : Why ſhould any 
one be the worſe for coming into company with you? 
Be not yourſelf provoked: Why ſhould you give any 
man the advantage over you? 

Jo ſay that one has opinions very different from 


thoſe commonly received, is faying that he either loves 


fiogularity, or that he thinks for himſelf, Which of 
the two is the caſe, can only be found * We 
the grounds of his opinions. | 
Do not appear to the public too ved, or too eager 
upon any project, If it ſhould miſcarry, which it is 
a chance but it does, you will be laughed at. The 
ſureſt way to prevent which, is not to tell your defigns 
or proſpects in life. 

If you give yourſelf a Jooſe i in mixed company, you 
may almoſt depend on being pulled to pieces as ſoon 
as your back is turned, however they may ſeem enter- | 
tained with your converſation. 

For common converſation, men of ordinary abilities 


will upon occaſion do well enough. And you may 


always pick ſomething out of any man's diſcourſe, by 
which you may profit, For an intimate friend to im- 
prove by, you muſt ſearch half a county over, and be 
glad if you can find him at laſt. 

Do not give your time to every ſuperficial ae, 
ance: it is beſtowing what is to you of ineſtimable 
fore. upon one, who is not likely to be the better 

Or it. 
If a perſon has behaved to you in an unaccountable 


manner, do not at once conclude him a bad man, unleſs 
Fou find his character given up by all who know him; 


nor 


- & 
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nor then, unleſs the facts alleged againſt him be un- 
doubtedly proved, and wholly inexcuſable. But this 
is not adviſing you to truſt a perſon, whoſe charaQer 
you have any reaſon to ſuſpect. Nothing can be more 
abſurd than the common way of fixing peoples charac- 
ters, Such a one has diſobliged me; therefore he is 
a villain. Such another has done me a kindneſs; there- 
fore he is a faint. - 
Never contend about ſmall matters with ſuperiors, 
nor with inferiors. If you get the better of the tirſt, 
you provoke their formidable reſentment : if you en- 
gage with the latter, you debaſe yourſelf, f 
If you act a part truly great, you may expect that 
men of mean ſpirits, who cannot reach you, will endea- 
vour, by detraction, to pull you down to their level, 
But poſterity will do you juſtice : for the envy raiſed 
againſt you, will die with you, | 
Superficial people are more agreeable the firſt time 
you are in their company, than ever afterwards, Men 
of judgment improve every ſucceeding converſation : 
beware therefore of judging by one interview, 
You will not anger a man fo much by Lode, him 
that you hate him, as by expreſſing a contempt of him. 
_ Moſt young women had rather have any of their 
good qualities flighted, than their beauty. Yet that is 
the moſt inconſiderable accompliſhment of a woman of 
real merit. | . 8 
Tou will be always reckoned by the world nearly of 
the ſame character with thoſe whoſe company you keep. 
You will pleaſe ſo much the leſs, if you go into com- 
pany determined to ſhine, Let your converſation ap- 
pear to riſe out of thoughts ſuggeſted by the occaſion, 
not ſtrained, or premeditated : nature always pleaſes: 
aſſectation is always odious, «7 | 
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PART n. 
of PRUDENCE in ACTION, 


. SECT. FL s 
580 following Advice. Of Submiſſion to Superiors, 


RUDENCE in. action is the conducting of one's © 

affairs in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary and proper 
all circumſtances duly conſidered and balanced; an 
avoiding whatever may be likely to produce inconveni- 


ence with reſpect to ſecular concerns. Imprudence is 


ſeen as much in neglecting what ought to be done, and 
at the proper time for doing it, as in taking raſh and 


incoofiderate ſteps, 
There is not a more promiſing ſign in a young per- 


ſon, than a readineſs to hear the advice of thoſe whoſe 


age and experience qualify them for judging maturely. 
The knowledge pf the world, and of the arts of life, 
can only be attained by experience and action. There- 
fore if a young perſon, who, through obſtinacy, rejects 


the advice of experienced people, ſucceeds in his de- 


ſigns, it is owing to ſome ſtrange interpoſition of Provi- 


dence, or concurrence of circumſtances. For ſuch a 


one, entering into life, wholly unacquainted with the 


_ difficulties and dangers of it, and reſolutely bent againſt 


advice, runs the ſame hazard as a perſon, wholly igno- 
rant of ſailing, who ſhould, againſt the judgment of ex- 
perienced pilots, undertake to ſteer a ſhip through the 
moſt dangerous fea in a tempeſt. 

It ſeems at firſt view, a very odd turn in human na- 
ture, that young people are generally much more con- 
ceited of their own judgments, than thoſe who are 
come to maturity. One would wonder how they ſhould 


miſs reflecting, that perſons more advanced in age than 
_ themſelves, have of courſe the advantage pf ſo many 
Fears“ experience beyond themſelves; and that, if all 


other things were equal, the ſingie circumftance of hav- 
ing ſeen more of the world, muſt neceſſarily enable 


them to Judge better of it, 
ing 
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Life is a journey; and they only who have travelled 
a conſiderable way in it, are fit to direct thoſe who are 
ſetting out. | | EA 
VLC. et me therefore adviſe my young readers, to pay the 
utmoſt deference to the advices or commands. of theſe, 
who are their ſuperiors in age and experience. Old 
people, it muſt be owned, will ſometimes obtrude their 
advice in a manner not very engaging. Their infirmi- 
ties, the uſual attendants of age, together with their 
concern for the wrong ſteps they ſee their young rela- 
tions and acquaintance taking, will, ſometimes occas 
fion their treating them with what may be taken for 
ill-nature ; whereas, it may be in reality: their love for 
the perſons of their young friends, and their zeal for 
their intereſts, which warm them, Do not therefore 
attend to the manner of the advice; but only ta the 
matter of it. It would be of very little conſequence 
to you, if you was going toward a precipice in & 
dark night, whether you were warned of your danger 
by a rude clown, or by a polite gentleman, fo, you 
eſcaped it. In the ſame manner, if a remonſtrance is 
made upon any part of one's conduct, in the rougheſt 
manner; the only thing to be conſidered, is, whether 
we can profit by it, and the rudeneſs of the perſon, 
who made it, ſhould go for nothing; as one would (wal. 
low a medicine, not for its gratefulneſs to the taſte, but 

for its effect on the conſtitution, | | 
As to the ſubmiſſion a yonng man owes to his ſupe- 
riors, as parents, maſters, &c. if it were not a duty, pru- 
dence alone would lead him to yield it readily and 
cheerfully in all caſes that are lawful, For it is to be 
conſidered, that the conſequences of refuſing are incom- 
parably worſe than thoſe of ſubmiſſion ; the world be- 
ing always ready to lay the blame upon the young per- 
ſon, in caſe of a rupture between them, and not upon 
the old; and nothing being more to the diſad vantage 
of a young perſon's character, than the reproach of an 
obſtinate or unſettled turn of mind. It would indeed 
be impoſſible to carry on the affairs of the world, if 
children, apprentices, ſervants, and other dependents, 
2 * were 


were to ſpend time in diſputing the commands of their 


. ſuperiors ; it being in many caſes hard to give an account 


of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things preſcribed, and in 

many altogether improper. Nor is it leſs commend», 

able nor leſs graceful to obey cheerfully, than to direct 
prudently. No perſon is likely to command well, who 
has never learnt to obey. AF 

It will be very imprudent in a young perſon to take 
any material ſtep in life, without conſulting the aged 

and dtd, eſpecially, if poſſible, . ſuch as have 
had experience in his way of life. In one's choice of 
a friend, for ſuch occaſions, ſmoothneſs of ſpeech or 
complaiſance is not to be regarded, On the contrary, 
the moſt valuable friend is he, who joins to a thorough 
knowledge of men and things, matured by age and ex- 
perience, an open, blunt, and honeft behaviour ; who 
will rather magnify, than palliate, the faults and impru- 
_ dences of his friend, to his face, however he may de- 
fend him behind his back; and will not, on account of 
the trifling hazard of diſobliging, ſuffer him to take a 
wrong ſtep, without making an open and honeſt remon- 
ſtrance upon it. * f | 
There is one particular conſideration, that makes 

aſking the advice of one's friends prudent and judicious, 
It is— That, if it ſhould ſo happen, as it often muſt, in 

' ſpite of one's utmoſt precaution, that his affairs ſhould 
take a wrong turn, he will not only have the leſs reaſon 
to reflect upon himſelf; but the mouths of others like- 
wiſe will generally be ſtopped ; as he may for the moſt 
part have his adviſers at leaſt, from mere ſelf-conceit, 
to ſtand up for the prudence of his conduct, which was 
the conſequence of their advice, 

Lou will often find, that in the very propoſing to your 
Friend your difficulty, you yourſelf ſhall hit upon the 
means of getting over it, before he has time to give you 
his opinion upon it, And you will likewiſe find, that 
in adviſing with a friend, a word dropt by him ſhall 
furniſh you a valuable hint for your conduct, which you 
ſhall wonder how you yourſelf came to miſs. | 

It muſt be owned, however, that there are caſes in 
which no man can judge fo well what a+” be 
| | 18 | taken 
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taken as the perſon concerned ; becauſe he himſelf may 
know ſeveral important particulars in his own affairs, 
which would make it highly improper for him to follow 
the directions another perſon might give, who was not 
aware of thoſe circumſtances. Whoever, therefore, 
gives up his judgment, and acts contrary to his own 
better knowledge, in compliance with the advice of his 
acquaintance, or with common cuſtom, is guilty of a 


weakneſs, the conſequences of which may prove. fatal. 


ſets down all his tranſactions in writing, and keeps his 


etch of the tranſaction. 


| SECT. II. 
Of Method, Application, and proper Timgs fur Bufineſt. 
5 MAN of Tryfting to others. © : 


ERE is nothing that contributes more to the 
| ready and advantageous deſpatch, as well as to the 


| ſifety and ſucceſs of buſineſs, thun method and regu- 


larity, Let a man ſet down in his memorandum-book, - 
every morning, the ſeveral articles of buſineſs he has to 
do through the day; and beginning with the firſt per- 
ſon he is to call upon, or the firſt place he is to go to, 
finiſh that affair (if it is to be done at all) before he be- 
gins another; and ſo on to the reſt. A man of hufineſs, 


who obſerves this method, will hardly ever find himſelf - © - 


hurried or difconcerted by forgetfulneſs: And'he who 


accounts, and the whole ſtate of his affairs, in a diſtinct 
and accurate order, ſo that he can at any time, by look- 
ing into his books, preſently ſee in what condition bis 
buſineſs is, and whether he is in a thriving or declining 
way; ſuch a one, I ſay, deſerves properly the character 
of a man of buſineſs, and has a fair proſpect of carrying 
his ſchemes to an happy iſſue. But ſuch exaQtneſs as 
this will by no means fuit the man of pleaſure, who has 
other things in his head. es 

The way to tranſact a great deal of buſineſs in a little 
time, and with great certainty, is to obſerve theſe rules. 
To ſpeak to the point. To uſe no mote words than are 


neceſſary fully to expreſs your meaning; and to ſtudy 


before-hand, and ſet down in writing afterwards, a 
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There i 1s one piece of prudence above all ha ablo- 
lutely neceſſary to thoſe who expect to raile themſelves 
in the world by an employment of any kind ; I mean a 
conſtaut and unwearied application to the main purſuit; 
By means of indefatigable diligence, joined with fru- 
gality, we ſce many people in the loweſt and moſt la- 
borious ſtations in life, raiſe themſelves to ſuch circum- 


- ſtances, as will allow them, in their old age, that caſe 


from labour of body and anxiety of mind, which is ne- 
ceſſary to make the decline of life ſupportable. I have 
heard of a tradeſman who, at his firſt ſetting out, opened 
and ſhut his ſhop every day, for ſeveral weeks together, 
without ſelling goods to the value of one peuny; who, 
by the force of application for a courte of years, raiſed 
at laſt a handſome fortune And I have known many 
who have had a variety of opportunities for ſettling 
themſelves comfortably in the world, and-who, for want 
of ſteadineſs to carry any one ſcheme to periection, have 
ſunk from one degree of wretchedneſy to another for 
many years together, without all hopes of eyer getting 
above diſtreſs and pinching want. 

There is hardly an employment in life ſo mean that 
will not afford a ſubſiſtence, if conſtantly applied to: 
And it is only by dint of indefatigable diligence, that a 
fortune i is to be acquiredin buſineſs, An eſtate got by what 
is commonly called a lucky hit, is a rare initance; and he 
who expects to have his fortune made in that way, is 
much about as rational as he who {ſhould neglect all 
probable means of living, on the hopes that be ſhould 
{ome time or other find a treaſure. he misfortune of 
indolenge is, That there is no ſuch thing as continuing 


in the ſame condition without an income of one kind or 


other. If a man does not beſtir himſelf, poverty muſk 
overtake him at laſt. If he continues to give out tor 
the neceſſary charges of life, and will not take the pains 


to gain ſomewhat to ſupply his out-givings, his funds 


muſt at length come to an end, and miſery come upon 

him at a period of life when he is leaſt able to grapple 

with it, I mean in old age, if not before. 

The character of a ſluggard mutt, I think, be owned 

” be one of the moſt concewptible In proportion to 
a per- 


miu 
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a perſon's activity for his own good and that of his fel- 
low- creatures, he is to be reckoned a more or leis yalu- 
able member of ſociety : And if all the idle people in a 
nation were to die in one year, the loſs would be in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon of what the community muſt 
ſuffer by being deprived of a very few of the active 
and induſtrious. Every moment of time ought to be 
put to its proper uſe, either in buſineſs, in improving 
the mind, in the innocent and neceſſary relaxatians and 
entertainments of life, or in the care of our ſouls. ü 
And as we ought to be much more frugal of aur time 
than our money, the one being infinitely more valuable 
than the other, ſo ought we to be particularly watchful 
of opportunities. There are times and ſeaſons proper 
for every purpoſe of life; and a very material part of 
radence it is to judge rightly of them, and make the 
ſt of them. If you have, for example a favour to 
alk of a phlegmatic gloomy man, take him, if you can, | 
over his bottle. If you want to deal with a covetous 
man, by no means propoſe your buſineſs to him imme- 
diately after he has been paying away money, but ra- 
ther after he has been receiving. If you know a per- 
ſon, for whoſe intereſt you haye occaſion, is unhappy in 
his family, put yourſelf in his way abroad, rather than 
wait on him at his owa houſe. A ſtateſman will not 
be likely to give you a favourable audience immediately 
after meeting with a diſappointment in any of his 
Fr 8g There are even many le who are always 
ſour and ill-humoured from their riſing till they have 
dined, And as in perſons, ſo in things, opportunity is 
of the utmoſt conſequence, The thorough knawled 
of the probable riſe and fall of merchandize, the 4 
vourable ſeaſons for importing and exporting, a quick 
eye to ſee, and a nimble hand to ſeize advantages as they 
turn up; theſe are the talents which raiſe men from low 
to affluent circumſtances. 
It would be greatly for the advantage of men of bu- 
ſineſs, if they made it a rule never to truſt any th ng of 
conſequence to another, which they can by any means 
do themlelves. "Let another have my intereſt ever fo 
mych at heart, I am ſure I have it more myſelf: And 
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no ſubſtitute one can employ can underſtand one's bu- 
fineſs fo well as the principal, which gives him a great 
advantage for doing things in the beſt way, as he can 
change his meaſures according to circumſtances, which 
another has not authority to do. As for dependents of 

all kinds, it is to be remembered always, that their ma- 
ſter's intereſt poſſeſſes at moſt only the ſecond place in 


their minds. Self-love will ever be the ruling prin- 


ciple, and no fidelity whatever will prevent a perſon 


from beſtowing a good deal of thought upon his own 


concerns, which muſt break in, leſs or more, upon his 
diligence in conſulting the intereſt of his conſtituent. 
How men of buſineſs can venture, as they do, to truſt 
the great concerns ſome of them have, for one half of 
every week in the year, which is half the year, to ſer- 
vants, and they expect others to take care of their bu- 


fineſs, when they will not be at the trouble of minding 


it themſelves, is to me inconceivable. Nor does the 
detection, from time to time, of the frauds of ſuch peo- 
ple, ſeem at all to deter our men of bufineſs from truſt- 
ing to them. | RY 

There is indeed nothing more difficult than to know 
the characters of thoſe we confide in. How ſhould we 
imagine we can know thoſe of others, when we are ſo 


uncertain about our own? What man can ſay of him- 


ſelf, I never ſhall be capable of ſuch a vice or weak- 


neſs? And if not of himſelf, much leſs of another. Who 


would then needleſsly truſt to another, when he can 
hardly be ſure of bimſelf? 1 


b f. m . 
Of Frugality and Economy. Of Projefts. Of Diverſions, 


N ain to diligence and aſſiduity in buſineſs, fru- 
gality and economy are the moſt neceſſary for 
him who would raiſe himſelf in the world by his own 
induſtry, Simple nature is contented with a little, and 
there is hardly any employment which, if purſued with 
prudence and attention, will not yield an income ſuffi- 
cient for the neceſſary uſes of life: as, on the other 
hand, no revenue is ſo great as to be proof againſt ex- 
| | | travagance. 


* 
„ 


* 


exorbitant riches. Every perſon's experience confirms 
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travagance. Witneſs the emperor Caligula, who in a 
few years ſpent the riches of the world, at leaſt of the 
Roman world; I mean, the immenſe treaſures his ava- 
ritious predeceſſor Tiberius had been amaſſing for twen- 
ty- two years, beſides the current revenues of the em- 
pire; and found himſelf reduced to ſtraits from the moſt 


this truth, That thoſe pleaſures of life which coſt the 
are the leaſt ſatisfatory and contrariwiſe. The 


noiſe of balls, plays, and maſquerades, is tireſome ; the 


parade of gilt coaches, of powdered footmen, and of 
ſtate-viſits, is fulſome; while the converſation of a wiſe 
and virtuous friend, the endearments of a faithful wife 
and innocent children, charity to the indigent, which 


none but a good economiſt can beſtow, the purſuit of 


uſeful and ornamental knowledge, the ſtudy of virtue 


and religion, theſe are entertainments ever new and ever 


delightful: And if a wiſe man may thus be fatisfied 
from himſelf; if the nobleſt pleaſures and trueſt enjoy» 
ments are only to be had in our own hearts and in our 
own houſes, how great is the folly of mankind, who fly 
from the genuine, the rational, the cheap, and eaſily- at- 
tainable enjoyments of life, in a mad purſuit after the 
imaginary, expenſive, and tireſome vanities of ſhew and 


oftentation ! Were the enjoyments which pomp and 
grandeur yield (ſuppoſing them unimbittered with re- 


fletions on their fatal conſequences, which will ever 
be crowding into the mind,) infinitely more exquiſite 


than thoſe of virtue and ſobriety, which is the very 
contrary of the truth, a prudent man would take care, 


in conſideration of the ſhortneſs of life, how he indulged 
them to the neglect of the ſerious buſineſs of life, or to 
the ruin of his fortune. None but a madman would 


| laviſh away his whole patrimony in one ſeaſon, with 


the proſpect of poverty and miſery for the remainder of 
his days: For he would conſider, that a life languiſhed 
out in wretchedneſs, or in dependence, would im- 
menſely overbalance the pleaſure of refleQing, that he 
had ſpent one year in hearing the fineſt muſic, in ſeeing 
"9 politeſt company, in cating the rareſt food, and in 

inking the richeſt wines the world could afford : New, 


% 
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; he would foreſee that the reflection upon paſt pleaſures 
and gaieties would only render his miſery ſo much the 
more intolerable. There is not, indeed, a more deplo- 
Table caſe than that of a perſon, who, by his own folly, 
| has reduced himſelf to beggary : For, beſides the other 
* _» diftrefſes he muſt ſtruggle with, he has the cruel ſtings 
of his own reflections to torture him, and is deprived of 
the poor conſolation of the ſympathy and compaſſion of 
his acquaintance. | | 
Every perſon who happens by any means whatever, 9 
though wholly out of his own power either to foreſee or 
prevent, to ſink in the world, may lay his account with 
meeting no little contempt and ill- uſage from the bulk 
of his acquaintance, and even from thoſe for whom he 
has in his proſperity done the greateſt kindnefles. But 
when it is known that a- man's misfortunes are owing 
to his own extravagance, people have too good a pre- 
tence for withholding their compaſſion or aſſiſtance, 
and for treating him with negle&t and contempt. It 
will therefore be a young perſon's wiſdom, before he 
too far, to make ſuch reflections as theſe: Shall 
« T laviſh away in youthful pleaſure and folly the 
« trimony that mult ſupport me for my whole life? 
« Shall I indulge myſelf in rioting and drunkenneſs, till 
1 have not a morſel of bread? Shall I revel in plays, 
« balls, and muſic-gardens, till I bring myſelf to a gaol? 
Shall I waſte my ſubſtance in regaling a ſet of wretches, 
„ho will turn their backs upon me whenever they 
„ have undone me? Shall I paſs my youth like a lord, 
« and be a beggar in my old age?” + | 
There is nothing more unaccountable than the com- 
mon practice in our times among that part of the people 
who ought to be the examples of frugality as well as of 
induſtry, the citizens of London; I mean the uſual way 
of ſetting out in life. It ſeems, generally ſpeaking, as 
if our traders thought themſelves in duty bound to go 
to the utmoſt ſtretch of expence which their circum- 
ſtances will afford, and even beyond, the very firſt year 
of their ſetting up. That a young ſhop-keeper and his 
new-married wife, whoſe joiat fortunes would not make 
up five thouſand pounds, ſhould begin with a in 
| | : te 
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ſtate to receive company, keeping foot men, carriages, 
and country-houſes, and awkwardly mimicking the ex- 


travagances of the other end of the town, - betore they 
know how-trade may turn out, or how numerous a fa- 
mily of children they may have to provide for; what 
can be more prepoſterous ? As if the public had fo little 
diſcernment, as to conclude that people's eircumſtances 
were always according to the ſhew they made. How 
eaſy is it for any man to increaſe his expence, if he finds 
his income increaſe ? And how hard is it to be obliged, 
after ſetting out in a grand manner, to retrench and 
lower the ſails? It is not indeed to be done in trade, 
without affecting a perſon's credit, which accordingly 
obliges many traders to go on in the exorbitant way 
they firſt ſet out in, to their own ruin and that of others 
who have been engaged with them. In ſome countries, 
inſolvency, where a good account of the cauſes which 
brought it on cannot be given, is puniſhed with death. 


If the law of England were as ſevere, what the fate of 


many of the bankrupt citizens of London muſt have been, 
every one may judge, | 
The great conſumption of private fortunes is owing 
chiefly to thoſe expences which are conſtant, and run 
on, day after day, the whole year round. People do not 
ſeem to attend ſufficiently to the conſequences of the 
expence of one diſh, or one bottle of wine more than 
enough in their daily economy. Yet the ſaving of three 
or four ſhillings a-day will amount to ſixty or eighty 
pounds in a year; which ſum ſaved up yearly for thirty 
years, the ordinary time a man carries on buſineſs, would 
amount to near five thouſand pounds, reckoning inte- 
| reſt; and ſtill more, if you ſuppoſe it laid out in an 
advantageous trade, : 


* 


If any young gentleman of fortune imagines the large- a 


neſs of his income ſufficient to render frugality and eco- 
nomy uſeleſs, a little experience will ſhew him to his 
coſt, that no error can be greater. The charge of main- 
taining a number of ſervants, who are to be ſupported 
not only in necefſaries, but in all the waſte and deftruc- 
tion they pleaſe to make; the expence of coachmen, 
faotmen, horſes and hounds, a town-houſe and coun- 
4 try- 
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5 | tey=lent, is enormous. *But if to theſe there be added 
the charge of a miſtreſs, that alone will ſurmount all 
the reſt; and the expence of a ſteward will exceed all the 
others put together: For as none of the other depend- 
ents upon a great man have it in their power to do 
more than run away with a little of his caſh, or the pro- 
viſions of his houſe from time to time, they cannot ut- 
terly ruin him without his own knowledge: But the 
ſteward, having the receiving and paying of all in his 
own hands, may very eaſily, in a ſhort time, if his ac- 
counts are not looked into, appropriate to himſelf the 
bulk of the eſtate, and ruin his maſter before he has 
any ſuſpicion of his affairs being out of order, 
It ſeems to me very unaccountable, that men of for- 
tune ſhould think it neceſſary to go to the utmoſt tretch 
of their incomes, and generally beyond them; when they 
muſt find, that a crowd of ſervants and dependents i is 
but a diſturbance to happineſs, which requires peace and 
tranquillity, and flies from noiſe and oſtentation. Is it 
neceſſary for popularity? By no means. Halt the mo- 
ney laid out for the ſervice of the public, or in judicious 
charities, would procure a gentleman the real eſteem 
and affection of his neighbours ; whereas the greateſt 
expence laid out upon thoſe blood-ſuckers, which ge- 
nerally feed upon the great, does but expoſe him to 
their contempt, who laugh in their ſleeve to find they 
can fo groſsly gull him out of his money. 
The employing a number of working people i in im- 
proving barren grounds, in laying out plantations, in 
raiſing buildings for a continual increaſe of tenants upon 
l a thriving eſtate, with the acquiſition of new inhabi- 
tants, the encouragement of manufactures, and providing 
for the poor; thele are the arts that will gain a country - 
gentleman more popularity, than keeping open houſe the 
whole year round. 
Let me adviſe young people to be particularly cau- 
tious of new ſchemes or projects. There is not one of 
a hundred that ever ſucceeds at all; nor one of many 
hundreds that brings their inventors any thing but diſ- 
x appointment and ruin. The reaſon is pretty plain. It 


requires a great expence to ſet any new ſcheme on The | 
e 


3 


The bulk of mankind are prejudiced againſt novelties, 
and conſequently are apt to oppoſe them. The gene- 
ity of people are likewiſe jealous of every ſcheme that 
may any way affect their intereſt j and many from pure 
envy, take a pleaſure in oppofing and depreciating every 
new propoſal. The contriver himſelf is greatly at a 
loſs, Yolhe obliged to try various methods to bring his 
deſigns to bear, and to lay out a certain on for an 
uncertain profit. So that we obſerve accordingly, who- 
ever projects any thing new in ſcience, in mechanics, 


2 


I” 


vr in trade, ſeldom does more than open the way for 


others to 2 by his ingenuity. wet 

What ſhall be ſaid upon the ſubject of pleaſures and 
divetfiors in an age, in which all ranks, ſexes, and ages 
run to exceſs in this reſpedt? And yet to make the 
numuſecheuts of life the buſineſs of life, is abſurd in an) 
rational being who has ever heard of a judgment to 
come, and who is not abſolutely certain (which I be- 
lieve hardly any one will pretend) that he never ſhall 

be called to glve an account of the uſe he has made 0 
His time, But if there be any abſurdity greater than 
another, it is, That a man of buſineſs ſhould ſer up for 
nu man of tafte and pleaſures: Yet we ſce the public di- 
verſions of this great city crowded and ſupported chiefly 
by the citizens, We ſee thoſe whoſe buſineſs is in town 
outvying one another in the elegancy of their country- 
houſes; plays, balls, "operas, muſic-gardens, concerts, 
reſorted to by the loweſt mechariics—the conſequences 
olf which extravagances are bankruptcies innumerable ; 
—Nnot to mention frauds, robberies, forgeries, and ſo 
forth. It is no eaſy matter to ſupport « family in the 
moſt frugal way; but when to the ordinary convenien- 
Cees of lite, the above extravagances are to be added, 
there is no end of it; and the covetouſneſs of a ſpend- 
thrift is incomparably more miſchievous than that of a 
miſer: The latter will, at worſt, only grind the face of 
the poor, and take the advantage of all that are leſs 
cunning than himſelf; but the former will not ſtick at 
forgery, robbery, or murder. org who eee 7 
At the ſame time, that it is hardly poſſible to ſay too 
much againft the „ of diverſions, which 

| even 
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e ven defeats its own end, becoming, through exceſs, a 
burden and fatigue, inſtead of a relaxation; after all, I 
ſay, that may be urged againſt this reigning folly of 
our times, I know no juſt reaſon why a man of buſineſs 
ſhould deny himſelf the moderate uſe of ſuch innocent 
amuſements as his fortune or leiſure will allow; his for- 
tune, in a conſiſtency with ſupporting his family, and 
contributing to the relief of the indigent, and his leiſure, 
in a conſiſtency with the thorough knowledge of the 
ſtate of his own affairs, and doing offices of kindneſs to 
- thoſe about him. Some of the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments I know, are reading, viz. hiſtory, lives, geography, 
and natural philoſophy, with a very little choice poetry ; 
the converſation of a few agreeable friends, and drawing, 
where there is a genius for it. To theſe may be added, 
Tiding on horſeback once or twice in a week, where it 
can be done conveniently, 5 | 
” - Muſic is never ſafely indulged, where there is too 
great a deſire to excel in it; for that generally draws 
people into an expence of time and money, above what 
the * carried to the greateſt length, is 
worth. | | 
As for cards, and all other ways of gaming, they are 
the ruin of rational converſation, the bane of ſociety, 
and the curſe of the nation, Ps R 


SECT. IV. 


Of Over-trading. Of Integrity' prudentially confidered, 
Of Credulity. Of prudent Conduct in caſe of a reverſe 
of Fortune. Of the different Characters of Men, and 

_ bow to apply them. 7 8 


HERE is one error in the conduct of the indu- 
+ ſtrious part of mankind, whoſe effects prove as 
fatal to their fortunes as thoſe of ſome of the firſt vices, 
though it is generally the moſt active and the ableſt 
men who run into it: I mean, over-trading. Profuſion 
itſelf is. not more dangerous; nor does idleneſs bring 
more people to ruin, than launching out into trade be- 
yond their abilities. The exuberant credit given in 
trade, though it is ſometimes of advantage, 8 
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e whole capitals are ſmall, is yet perhaps upon the 
. more detrimental than a ee pie would 
be. For a young trader to take the utmoſt credit he 
can have, is only running the utmoſt riſque he can run. 
And if he would confider, that as others truſt him to a 
great extent, he muſt lay his account with truſting thoſe 
he deals with to a great value likewiſe ; and that conle- 
quently he muſt run a great many hazards of his own 
payments falling ſhort, and that the failure or diſap- 
pointment of two or three conſiderable ſums at the ſame 
time, may diſable him from making his payments regu- 
larly, which is utter ruin to his credit; if, I ſay, a 
young trader were to conſider in this manner the con- 
ſequence of things, he would not think the offer of large 
credit ſo much a favour as a ſnare; eſpecially if he 
likewiſe reflected, that whoever offers him large credit, 
and for long time, without ſufficient ſecurity, will think 
he has a right to charge a very conſiderable profit upon 
the commodities he ſells him; and confequently the ad- 
vantage he can gain by them, muſt be too inconſider- 
able to make up for the riſk he muſt run. The tra- 
der who gives and takes large bredit, eſpecially if he has 
large concerns in foreign parts, and is not poſſeſſed of a 
very conliderable fortune, mult be liable to ſuch ha- 
zards, and ſuch terror and anxiety, that I ſhould think 
a a very moderate profit ariſing from trading ſafely, and 
within a reaſonable compaſs, much the moſt eligible. I 
know but one fort of trade in which large credit might 
be ſafely taken, viz. where one could quickly make ſales 
of large quantities of goods for ready money; and in 
ſuch a trade, to take credit when one might buy to 
8 advantage for ready money, would be very 
abſurd. 8 | | | 
| There is no ſubject which men of buſineſs ought to 
have oftener in their view, than the 22 of hu- 
man affairs. In order to the ſuccels of any ſcheme, it 
is neceſſary that every material circumſtance take place; 
as, in order to the right going of a watch orclock, it is 
neceſſary that every one of the wheels be in order. To 
| ſucceed in trade, it is neceſſary that a man be poſſeſſed 
ok a large capital; _ he be well qualified (which 
| | | 2 alone 


— 
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alone comprehends a great many particulars) ; that his 
integrity be unſuſpected; that he have no enemies to 
blaſt his credit; that foreign and home markets k 
nearly according to his expectations; that thoſe he deals 
with, and credits to any great extent, be both as honeft 
and as ſufficient as he believes them to be; that his 
funds never fail him when he depends on them; and 
that, in ſhort, every thing turn out to his expectation. 
But ſurely it muſt require a very great degree of that 
fanguine temper, ſo common in youth to make a man 
erfuade himſelf that there is no manner of hazard of 
his finding himſelf deceived or diſappointed in ſome one 
among ſo many particulars. Yet we commonly ſee in- 
ſtances of bankruptcies, where a-trader ſhall have gone 
to the extent of perhaps ten times the value of his ca- 
-pital ; and by means of large credit, and raifing money 
with one hand, to pay with the other, has ſupported 
himſelf upon the effects of other people, till at length 
ſome one or other of his laſt ſhifts failing him, down he 
ſinks with his own weight, and brings hundreds to ruin 
with him. Bp | | 
Upon the head of over-trading, and haſtening to be 
rich, I cannot help making a remark on the conduct 
of many traders of large capitals, who, for the ſake of 
adding to a heap, already too great, monopolize the mar- 
| ket, or trade for a profit which they know dealers of 
ſmaller fortunes cannot poſſibly live by. If ſuch men 
really think, that their raiſing themſelves thus on the 
ruin of others 1s juſtifiable, and that riches got in this 
manner are fairly gained, they muſt either have ne- 
glected properly informing their conſciences, or muft 
have ſtifled their remonſtrances. Es 
Whoever would thrive in trade, let him take care, 
above all things, to keep up to ſtrict integrity. If a 
trader is once known to be guilty of taking exorbitant 
profits, or other unfair advantages of thoſe he deals 
with, there is an end of his character: And unleſs a 
man can get a fortune by one tranſaction, it is madneſs 
in prudentials to hazard his whole reputation at once : 
And even if he could, giving his ſoul for an eſtate would 
be but a loſing trade. But of this more hereafter. 
Sh When 
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| When it happens that one is ſolicited to lend money, 
or interpoſe his credit for any perſon in difficulties, the 
tight way is, to make ſure either that the ſum furniſhed . 
or engaged. for, be ſuch as he can lay his account with 
loling, without any material detriment to his affairs, or 
that he have an unexceptionable ſecurity in his hands. 
The conſequences of lending money, or being ſecurity 
for others, generally prove the loſs of both money and 
friend: For people are commonly at the laſt pinch 
when they come to borrowing, and it is Bot an incon- 
{iderable ſam that will keep them from ſinking: And 
the demand of payment ſeldom fails to occaſion diſguſt 
between friends. The beſt method I know for ſupport- 
ing a man of merit in diſtreſs, is for a ſet of three or 
four, or mare, according to the occaſion, to contribute 
conjunctly, fo that the loſs being divided, if it ſhould 
prove a loſs, may not prove fatal to any one concerned. 
And if in this, or any other prudent way, one can do a 
ſervice in 8 time of need to a perſon of merit, one ought 
always to xejoicg in the opportunity; and he will be 
highly to blame who neglects it. But as there is infi- 
nite craft and knayery among mankind, let me adviſe 
| young people to beware of the common weakneſs that 
. of life is generally ſubject to, I mean credality. 
The moſt open-hearted are the maſt liable to be im- 
poſed upon by the deſigning ; thaugh one would think 
a man's knowing his own intentions to be ſincere and 
. honeſt, ſhould be no reaſon for his concluding every one 
he meets to be of the ſame character. ; 
There is vo certain method of avoiding the ſnares of 
the crafty : But it would be a good cuſtom if men of 
buſineſs made it their uſual practice, in all their deal- 
ings, where it is practicable, to draw up in writing a 
minute or memorial of every tranſaQtion, ſubſcribed b 
both, with a clauſe ſignifying, that, in caſe of any dit- 
ference, they ſhould both agree to ſubmit the matter to 
arbitration: For it is very common for a deſignipg perſon, 
in making an agreement, to take no notice gf the rea- 
ſonable and natural conſequences of an adyantageous 
conceſſion; but to put off the perſon he wants to take 


en advantage of, with a genenyl phraſe, as, We /han't fal! 
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out; I aſſure you mean you well; I won't wrong you : 
and ſuch like: And when accounts come to be ſettled, 

and the party who thinks himſelf aggrieved declares, 
that he made the bargain altogether with the proſpect 
of having ſuch and ſuch advantages allowed him; No, 
ſays the ſharper, I never told you I would : Though it 
is the very ſame to all intents and purpoſes of deceiving, 
as if he had expreſsly conſented to it ; yet the unhappy 
ſufferer muſt fit down with the loſs, becauſe he can 

only ſay he was deceived by inſinuations, and not by a 
direct fraud within the reach of the law. One cannot 
therefore be too exact in making contracts; nor is there 
indeed any ſafety in dealing with deceitful and ava- 
ritious people, though one thinks he uſes the utmoſſ 
precaution. 

It will, I believe generally be found of OT uſe, i 
order to underſtand the real ſentiments 6f mankind; an 
to diſcover when they have any indirect deſign, to ob- 
ſerve carefully their looks. There is ſomething in 
knavery that will hardly bear the inſpection of a pierc- 
ing eye: And you will generally obſerve in a ſharper 
an unſteady and confuſed look. And if a perſon 
is perſuaded of the uncommon ſagacity of one he is 
to appear before, he will hardly be able to muſter up 
enough of impudence and artifice to bear him through 
without faltering. It will therefore be a good way to 
try one whom you ſuſpect of a deſign upon you, by fix- 
ing your eyes upon his, and by bringing up a ſuppoſition 
of your having to do with one whoſe integrity you ſuſ- 
pected, and what you would do in'ſuch a caſe. If the 
perſon you are talking with be really what you ſuſpect, 
he will hardly be capable of keeping his countenance. 

One ought always to ſuſpect men remarkably avari- 
tious. Great love of money is a great enemy to ho- 
neſty. The aged are more dangerous than young peo- 
ple. They are more deſirous of gain, and know more 
indirect ways of coming at it, and of outwitting others, 
than the young. It will be your wiſdom to be can- 
tious of all ſuch; and of thoſe,” who in an affected 
manner bring in religion on all occafions, in ſeaſon 
and out of ſeaſon} of all ſmooth and fawning pev- 
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ple; of thoſe who are very talkative, and who, in 
dealing with you, endeavour to draw off your attention 
from the poiat in hand, by a number of incoherent re- 
fleQions introduced at random, and of the extremely 
ſuſpicious; for it is generally owing to a conſciouſneſs * 
of a deſigning temper, that people are apt to ſuſpet 
others. If ever you hear a perſon boaſt of his having 
got any exorbitant advantage in his dealings, yod may, 
generally ſpeaking, conclude ſuch a one not too rigo- 
rouſly honeſt, It is ſeldom that a great advantage is to 
be got, but there muſt be great diſadvantage on the 
other fide. And whoever triumphs in his having got by 
another's loſs, you may eaſily judge of his character. Ty 4% 
There is a ſort of people in the world, of whom the 4 
young and unexperienced ſtand much in need to be ; 
warned, They are the ſanguine promiſers. They may 
be divided into two forts. Ihe firſt are thoſe, who, 
from a fooliſh cuſtom of fawning upon all thoſe they 
come into company with, have learned a habit of pro- 
miſing to do you kindneſſes, which they have no 
thought of performing. The other are a fort of warm 
people, who, while they are laviſhing away their pro- 
miſes, 5 really ſome thoughts of doing what they 
engage for. But afterwards, when the time of per- 
formance comes, the ſanguine fit being gone oll, the 
trouble or expence appears in another light; the pro- 
miſer cools, and the expeQant is bubbled, and perhaps 
greatly injured by the diſappointment, þ 082, 
When it fo happens, as it will often unavaidably, in 
ſpite of the greateſt wiſdom, and the ſtticteſt integrity 
of conduR, that a man of buſineſs has reaſon to think 
he cannot long ſtand it, but muſt make a ſtop of pay- 
ments, it will. be his wiſdom to call together his credi- 
tors, to let them know the ſtate of his affairs before they 
come to the worſt ; and gain, by an honeſt and full ſur- 
render of all, that forbearance and favour, which are al- 
ways readily granted on ſuch occafions. The longer a 
bad affair of that kind goes on, it grows the worſe; the 
conſtant expence of living diminiſhes the funds; the 
accounts become the more involved, and more and more 
bad debts fink the value of the unfortunate man's eſtate. 
| E 4 | Nor 
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Nor is ſuch a misfortune ſo extremely formidable, where 
a trader can make it appear, that neither groſs miſma- 
nagement, nor indirect conduct have occaſioned it. On 
the contrary, it has often happened, that a trader has, 
by ſhewing a ſingular degree of honeſty and diſintereſt- 
edneſs on ſuch an occaſion, ſo won the compaſſion — | 
eſteem of his creditors, that they have not only allow 
Him time to make up his affairs, but have even given 
him ſuch encouragement, and done him ſuch kindneſſes, 
as have enabled him to raiſe himſelf, by his induſtry, to 
circumſtances he was not likely ever to have arrived at, 
If a trader will flounder on from misfortune to misfor- 
tune, in hopes of getting clear by ſome lucky bit, he 
muſt be content to take the conſequences; but prudence 
will direct to build no expectations on any ſcheme, for 
the ſucceſs of which one has not many different proba- 
bilities, in caſe of the failure of one or two. 

In caſe of bankruptcy, or otherwiſe, when an unfor- 
tunate trader, through the lenity of his creditors, 1 is diſ- 
charged, on giving up his effects, and paying as far 
as they will go, there is not the leaſt pretence for 
queſtioning, whether be is obliged to make up the de- 
ficiency, it ever it ſhould be in his power. If every 
man is in juſtice obliged to make full payment of all he 
awes, there is no doubt but in this caſe there is the 
ſame obligation, or rather indeed a ſtronger ; becauſe 
the creditors have quitted part of what they had a le- 
gal claim to, and have thereby laid him under 
obligation to do them juſtice, if ever it ſhould be in his 

wer, 

| "The ſucceſs of buſineſs being 0 extremely precarious, 

it is a very conſiderable part of prudence to take care 
What fort of people one is concerned with, One would 

not. chooſe to take credit of an avaritious and cruel man, 
Teſt it ſhould happen, by an unlucky run of trade, that 
one's affairs ſhould go into confuſion, and one ſhould 
fall under the power of ſuch a perſon; becauſe one 
could expect nothing from ſuch a creditor but the moſt 
rigorous treatment the law would allow. 

The knowledge of human nature, the connection be- 
n men's n characters and their reſpective be» 


haviour, 
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baviour, and the prudence of uſing mankind according 
to their diſpoſitions and circumſtances, ſo as to gain 
one's laudable deſigns by them, is a very important part 
of conduct. 

A miſer, for example, is by no means a proper perſon 

to apply to for a favour that will coſt him any thing. 
Bot if bo be amen of ang principle, he will make an 
excellent partner in trade, or arbitrator in a diſpute 
about property : For he will condeſcend to little things, 


. for trifles, which a generous man would 


A paſſionate man will fly into a rage at a trifling af- 
front; but he will, generally ſpeaking, ſoon forget the 
diſobligation, and will be glad to do any ſervice in his 

wer to make it up with you. It is nat therefore by 
Rar ſo dangerous to diſoblige ſuch a one, as the gloomy, 
ſullen mortal, who hardly ſeems diſpleaſed, and yet will 
wait ſeven years for an opportunity of doing you a miſ- 
chief. Again, a cool flow man is, generally ing. 
the fitteſt to adyiſe with; but for deſpatch of nels, 
make uſe of the warm, ſanguine temper. 

An old man will generally give you the beſt advice; 
but the young is the fitteſt for buſtling for your intereſt, 
There are ſome men of no character at all; but take a 
new tincture from the laſt company they were in. It is 
not ſafe to have any thing to do with ſuch. 

Some men are wholly ruled by their wives, and moſt 
men a good deal influenced by them; as in matters of 
the economy and decorum of life it is fit they ſhould. It 
will therefore be prudent, generally ſpeaking, to ac- 
commodate one's ſchemes to the humour of both par- 
ties, when one is to enter into important concerns with 
a married man. 

It is in vain to look for any thing very valuable in the 
mind of a covetous man. Avarice is generally the vice 
of abject ſpirits; as extravagance often, not always, of 
| generous minds, Men, who have a great talent at get- 
ting of money, moſt commonly have no other ; and you 
no aaron are Anon d, that the man, 
n ** wealth nothing, has been 

too 
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too much engaged in the purſuit of riches, to mind his 
own improvement, or any thing beſides money. Et 
A bully is generally a coward. When therefore one 

happens unluckily to have to do with ſuch a one, the beſt 
way is to make up to him boldly, and anſwer him with 
firmneſs ; if you ſhew the leaſt ſign of ſubmiſſion, he : 
will take the advantage of it to uſe you ill. 

A boaſter is to be ſuſpected in all he ſays, Such men 
have a natural infirmity, which makes them forget what 
they are about, and run into a thouſand extravagances, 
which have no connection with truth. Their aſſertions, 
their profeſſions of friendſhip, their promiſes, and their 
threatenings, go for nothing with men of underſtanding 
and knowledge of the world. They are by no means 
to be truſted with a ſecret. If they do not diſcover it 
from vanity, they will through levity. There is the 
ſame danger in truſting the man who loves his bottle, 
and is often diſordered with liquor. 

A meek-tempered man is not the proper perſon to * 
lieit buſineſs for you: his modeſty will be eaſily con- 
founded. Nor is the man of paſſion, nor the talkative 
man: the firſt will be apt to be put out of temper, and 
the other to forget himſelf, and blunder out ſqmewhat 
that may be to the prejudice of the negociation. The 
fitteſt character to be concerned with, is that in which 
are united an inviolable integrity, founded upon rational 
principles of virtue and religion, a cool but daring tem- 
per, a friendly heart, a ready hand, long experience, 
and extenſive knowledge of the world, with a ſolid re- 
putation of many years ſtanding, and eaſy cireum- 
iſtances. 

A man's ruling pafſion is the key by which you may 
let yourſelf into his character, and may pretty nearly. 
gueſs at his future conduct, if he be not a wit or a fool; 
for they act chiefly from caprice. There are likewiſe 
connections between the different parts of men's charac- 
ters, which it will be uſeful for you to ſtudy. If you 
find a man to be cowardly, for example, you may ſuſ- 
pect him to be cruel, deceitful, and ſordid. | If you 


know another to be haſty 282 paſſionate, you may = 
nerally 


\ 
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nerally take it for granted, that he is open and artleſs; 


and ſo on. But theſe rules admit of exceptions. 


There are ſix ſorts of le, at whoſe hands you 


need not expect much kindneſs. The ſordid and nar- 
row-minded, think of nobody but their noble ſelves. 


The lazy, will no! take the trouble to ſerve you. The 


buſy, have not time to think of you. The over-grown 
rich man, is above minding any one who needs his aſſiſt. 
ance. The poor and unhappy, has neither ſpirit nor 
ability. The good-natured fool, however willing, is not 
capable of ſerving you. ay | | 
In negociating, there are a number of circumſtances 
to be conſidered, the neglect of any of which may de- 
feat your whole ſcheme. Firſt, the ſex. Women, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, are naturally diffident and timorous ; 
not admirers of plain undiſguiſed truth; apt to be 
ſhocked at the leaſt defect of delicacy in the addreſs 
of thoſe who approach them; fond of new ſchemes ; it 
frugal, apt to deviate into fordid narrowneſs; almoſt 
univerſally given to ſhew and finery ; eaſily influenced 
by inconſiderable morives, if ſuitable to their humour; 
and not to be convinced of the propriety of your propo- 

ſal, fo much by ſolid reaſoning, as by lome witty or 
livgly manner of offering it; once diſpleaſed and always 
cold; if wicked enough to be revengeful, will ſtick at 
nothing to accompliſh it. But this laſt is an uncommon 

cnervers, + © e 


The age of the perſon you are to deal with is alſo to 


be conſidered. Young people are eafily drawn into any 
ſcheme, merely for its being new, eſpecially if any cir- 
.cumſtance in it ſuits their vanity or love of pleaſure. 
"They are as eafily put out of conceit with, a propoſal 
by the next perſon they converſe with. They are not 
good counſellors : but are very fit for action, where you 
preſcribe them a track, from which they know they are 
not to vary, which ought always to be done. For youth 
is generally precipitate and thoughtleſs. Old age, on 
the contrary, is ſlow, but ſure ; cautious, generally, to 


a degree of ſuſpiciouſneſs; averſe to new ſchemes and 


ways of life; generally inclining toward coyetouſneſs ; 
fitter to conſult with, than to act for you; not to be 
1 c 1 Won 
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won by fair ſpeeches, or convinced by _ 3 
tenacious of old opinions, cuſtoms, and formalities; apt 


to be diſobliged with A eſpecially younger 3 


who pretend to ion their * ; 
. and of ig 


| 2 on a courtier, when — or any friend, whole j 2 
tereſt he eſpouſes, is candidate for ſome place or 

ment. He will not then venture to give you a flat = 
nial (however he may gull you with promiſes), for fear 
vou ſhould have it in your power to traverſe his deſign. 
Or when he has juſt had ſucceſs in ſome of his ſchemes; 
for, being then in good humour, he may give you a 
more favourable reception. Do buſineſs with a phleg- 
matic, ſlow man, after he has drank his bottle; for then 
his heart is open. Treat with a gay man in the morn- 
ing; for then, if ever, his head . . 


g f SECT. V Vo. | 
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| Lyarrels, 


7 is a weakneſs very common among the beſt 
| ſort of people, which is very prejudicial, to wit ; . 
letting their bappineſs, depend too much upon the opi- 
nion of others. It is certain there is nothing more con- 
temptible than the good or bad opinion of the multi- 
tude. Other people lie under ſuch diſadvantages for 
coming at our true characters, and are ſo often miſled 
by prejudice for or againſt us, that it is of very little 
conſequence whether they approve our conduR, if our 
own conſcience condemns us, or whether they find 
fault, if we are ſure we ated from honeſt motives, 
and with a view to. worthy ends. But indeed, if it 
were worth while to endeavour to pleaſe mankind, it 4 
naturally impracticable; for the moſt part are ſo much 
governed by fancy, that what will win their hearts to- 


day 
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day, will diſguſt them to-morrow ; and the humoury 
and 4 = wn * 5 are = various, and w_ 
5ppofite, that what wi e one or i 
ehrrpughty diſſatisfy the con , re Ps 
A wiſe man, when he hears of reflections made upon 
him, will confider if they are juſt or not. If they are, 
he will correct the faults taken notice of publicly by 
nn enemy, as carefully as if they had been hinted to 
him in private by a friend. He, who has in himſelf 
wherewith to correct his errors, has no reaſon to be 
uneaſy at finding them out ; but the contrary. $ 

When one has had information of his being ill uſed 
by another behind his back, it is firſt of all neceſſary 
to know with the utmoſt certainty, the exact truth of 
what was ſaid, and the manner and probable defign of 
the ſpeaker, Otherwiſe the conſequence may be, that, 
after you have expreſſed your reſentment, you may find 

the whole was falſe, or not worth your notice, which 
 laft is generally the caſe, And then you are obliged 
to own you went too far, ſo that the other then thinks 
himſelf the offended perſon. And very few of man- 
kind know what it is fincerely and from the heart to 
forgive, even after the moſt abject ſubmiſſion, 

He who ſets up for forgiving all injuries, will have 
nothing elſe to do, He who appears to be weak, wilt 
de often impoſed on. And he who pretends to extra- 
ordinary ſhrewdneſs. invites deceivers to try their talent 
upon him. Therefore a little ſpirit, as well as much 
8 is neceſſary, to be upon even terms with the 
wor | | 

If you can bring yourſelf either not to liſten to flan- 
ders againſt yourſelf; not to believe that they were 
uttered; to perſuade yourſelf that the perſon who 
uttered them, was out of humour at the time, or was 
drunk, or that he did not ſo much mean to prejudice 
you, as to divert the company ; that he was impoſed 
upon with reſpect to your character; or that he is to 
be pitied and forgiven; if you can bring yourſelf to 
any of theſe, you may make yourſelf eaſy, and riſe 
above ſcandal and malice, And if you ſhould make a 
matter of law, or of life and death, of every idle = 


. 
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miſe againſt you, you will not be a whit the more ſecure 
from ſcandal; but the contrary. Nothing will ſo 
effectually keep you under cover from the ſtrife of 
tongues, as a peaceable diſpoſition, loving retirement 
agd obſcurity, and averſe to meddling with the affairs 


of others. \ 4. 4 . 
It is very difficult to interfere in other people's quar- 
rels or concerns of any kind, without offering from it 
one way or other. 'The wiſeſt men are always the 
moſt cautious of ſuch interpoſitions; well knowing how 
little good is to be done, and what a riſk. one runs. 
Even when advice is aſked, it is very often without any 
intention of following it. And the only conſequence 
of giving one's ſentiments freely, is diſobliging. | 
The proper temper of mind for accommodating adif- 
ference, if one has any regard either to prudence or 
humanity, is by no means a ſpiteful, a revengeful, or a 
ſour humour. For ſuch a behaviour will only widen 


vw 
: 


the breach, and inflame the quarrel. At the ſame time, 


it will not be prudent to appear diſpoſed to put up 
with any terms, or drop the affair in diſpute at any rate, 
though that is often the beſt that is to be done. 8 
When one has to do with a bad man, he may think 
himſelf well off, if he ſuffers but a little by him, and be 
thankful that he has got clear of him. For ſuch a one 
will go lengths againſt a conſcientious perſon, which he 
dares not to go in his own defence, e e 
It is vain to think of doing any thing by letters 
toward clearing up a point in diſpute. One hour's con- 
verſation wili do more than twenty letters. They are 
tickliſh weapons, and require to be handled with the 
greateſt caution, a $4 . 
On the preſent head of differences and quarrels, it 
may not be amiſs juſt to touch upon the ſubject of 
duels, ariſing from a falſe notion of the point of honour. 
True honour does not conſiſt in a waſpiſh temper or a 


diſpoſition to make a matter of bloodihed of every trifle; 


but in an invincible attachment to truth and virtue, in 
ſpite of fear, ſhame, or death itſelf, And if it be better 
to flatter a fool, than fight him; if it be wiſdom, of two 
evils to chooſe the leaſt ; and if the conſideration of the 

1 | 7 atrocious 
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atrocious wickedneſs of throwing away life, and ruſh- 
ing into the preſence of our Almighty Judge in the 
very act of inſulting him, without opportunity for re- 
pentance, had its due weight with people, one 
think they would contrive any way of ſettling diſputes, 
rather than with the ſword. If a 8 has committed 
a ſlight injury againſt me, where lies the prudence, or 
the common ſenſe, of giving him an opportunity of in- 
juring me ſtill worſe ; 1 mean by taking my lite ? 


I greatly approve the conduct of an Engii/h officer in 


Flanders, whoſe example may ſerve as an univerſal mo- 
del. That gentleman, having received a challenge 
from another, refuſed to be the cauſe of the ſhedding of 
either his own, or another's blood, cold. The challen- 
N him for a coward; he poſted the other for a liar. 

he challenger threatened to cane him. He told him, he 
would ſtand on hisown defence. The challenger attacked 
him. He received him with a blow of a cudgel on the 
head, which laid him ſprawling. He recovered, drew, 
and made an ill-directed paſs at the pacific gentleman, 
who received him on the point of his ſword ; which 
ended the quarrel. The gentleman's courage being 
well known, and the whole affair being public, it was 


* 


brought in manſlaughter. 
| SECT. VI. 
_ Of Marriage. 

Tis one of the greateſt unhappineſſes of our times 
that matrimony is ſo much diſcountenanced ; That 

in London, and in other great eities, ſo many never 
' marry at all, and that the greateſt part have got into 
the unhappy and unnatural way of waſting the beſt 
years of their lives in purſuit of a giddy round of vain 
amuſements and criminal pleaſures (if any thing crimi- 
nal can be called a pleaſure); looking upon the married 
ſlate as the end of all the happineſs of lite, whereas it is 
in truth, when entered into with prudence, only the be- 
ginging. How do. we accordingly ſee our youth go on 
to thirty or forty years of age, without ever thinking of 
ſettling in life, as becomes Chriſtians and members of 
ſociety, till at laſt, being ſated and cloyed with 11 
a | ove, 
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5 Iove, avarice drives them to ſeek the alliance of a wealthy 
| family, or dotage puts them upon miſapply ing that 
_ faered inftitution to the moſt ſordid purpoſes. 
The advantage of early marriage, both to the com- 
munity and to particulars, and the miſchiefs which 
might thereby be prevented; are not to be expreſſed. 
= It is therefore my advice to all my young readers, That - 
8. * they enter into the marriage-ftate as ſoon as they find 
themſelves ſettled in a likely way of ſupporting a fa. 

mily. And I can promiſe them, upon the general ex- 
perience of all prudent and good-natured men, that, if 
they make a judicious choice, the only thing they will 

| Have occaſion to repent of, will be, that they did not 
enter into that ftate ſooner ; and that they will find it as 
much beyond the happieſt fingle life, as eafe and afflu- 
ence are beyond the narroweſt circumſtances. Indeed, 
what ca be conceived more perfect, in an imperfect 
fate, than an inſeparable union of intereſts between 

two perſons, who love one another with ſincerity and 
tenderneſs; who mutually deſire to oblige one another; 
and who can with the utmoſt freedom unbofom to ore 
another all their joys and all their griefs, whereby the 
done may be doubled and the other divided? If friend- 

_ - ſhip has afforded matter for ſo many commendations, 

, worked up with innumerable figures of rhetoric, what 
may not be ſaid of that moſt perfect of all friendſhips, 
which ſubſiſts between married perſons ? | 
I do not deny, that there are women, whoſe natural 
tempers are ſo unhappy, that it is not eaſy to live with 
them; nor that the ladies of our times give themſelves 
up too generally to an idle and expenfive manner of 

life, to the great detriment of oeconomy, and the vexa- 
tion of prudent maſters of families: butit muſt be owned, 

at the ſame time, that the greateſt number of unhappy 

Huſbands have themſelves chiefly to thank for what 
they ſuffer. If a man will be ſo weak, as, for the ſake 
of either beauty or fortune, to run the deſperate hazard 
of taking to his boſom a fury, or an idiot; or if he will 
ſuffer a woman, who might, by gentle and prudent .. FF 
ways, be reclaimed from her follies, to run on to ruin, 
without having the ſpirit to warn her of the confequen- 
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ces; or if, inſtead of endeavouring, by the humane 
methods of remonſtrance and perfuafion, joined with 
the endearments of conjugal affection, which a woman 
muſt be a monſter to reſiſt; I ſay, if inftead of endea- 
vouring by mild and affectionate methods to ſhew her 
the error and bad confequences of her manner of life, a 
man will reſolve to carry things with a high hand, and 
to uſe a woman of natural ſenſe, birth, and fortune, 
every way equal to himſelf, as a ſlave, or a fool, it is no 


wonder that his remonſtances are ineffectual, and that 


domeſtic peace is interrupted, and oeconomy ſubverted. 
It is not the moſt exquiſite beauty, the moſt ſprightly 
wit, or the largeſt fortune, nor all three together, nor 
an hundred other accompliſhments, if ſuch there were, 
that will make a man happy in a partner for life, who 
is not endowed with the two principal accompliſhments 
of good- ſenſe and good- nature. If a woman has not 
common ſenſe, ſhe can be in no reſpect a fit companion 
for a reaſonable man. On the contrary, the whole be- 
haviour of a fool muſt be diſguſting and tireſome to 
every one, that knows her, eſpecially to a huſband, 
who is obliged to be more in her company than any 
one elſe, who muſt therefore ſee more of her folly than 
any one elſe, and muſt ſuffer more from the ſhame of 
ir, as being more nearly connected with her than any 
other perſon, If a woman has not ſome ſmall ſhare of 
ſenſe, what means can a huſband uſe to ſet her right in 
any error of conduct, into many of which ſhe will na- 
rurally run? Not reaſon, or argument: for a fool is 


proof againſt that, And if ſhe has not a little good-- 


nature; to attempt to adviſe her, will be only arguing 
with a tempeſt, or rouſing a fury. 

If, between the two married perſons, there be upon 
the whole enough for a comfortable ſubſiſtence accord. 
ing to their ſtation and temper of mind, ir ſignifies very 
little whether it comes by one fide, or the other, or both. 


Nothing is more abſurd, than that it ſhould ſeem of 


fuch"importance in the judgment of many people, that 
a gentleman make a match ſuitable to himſelf, as they 

often very improperly call it ; by which they mean, 
that he is in duty bound 1 find out a lady poflefled of 


ow 
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a fortune equal to his own, though what he has already 


may be more than ſufficient for ſupporting the rank he is 


born in. The conſequences of this mercenary way of 
proceeding, are only the” accumulating more and 


more materials for luxury, vanity, and oſtentation, the 


perverſion of the inſtitution of marriage, which was 
for the mutual ſupport and comfort of the parties, into 
a mere affair of bargain and ſale; the alienating, or 
cooling the affections of the parties for one another, by 
ſhewing each of them, that the union was not entered 


into by the other on account of any perſonal regards, 


but from mercenary motives only ; and the ſeparation, 
inſtead of the union of intereſts, It is no wonder, that 
ſuch marriages prove unhappy ; and that each ſhould 
look upon the other as a clog annexed to the fortune 
which was the principal object each aimed at, and ſhould 
therefore mutually wiſh one another well out of the way. 

I do not here mean to inſinuate, that every woman 
of fortune muſt of courſe be good for nothing. But 


- that a man in affluent circumſtances is much to blame, 


who, for the ſake of adding to an heap, already too large, 
enters into an engagement, to which inclination does 
not lead him, and deprives himſelf of an opportunity of 
gaining and fixing the affections of a virtuous and amia- 
ble perſon, raiſed by him to a rank above her expecta- 
tions, and thereby, inſpired, if ſhe is not wholly void of 
good neſs, with ſuch a ſenſe of gratitude to her bene- 
factor, as muſt influence all her actions. 

On the other hand, nothing is more dreadful than 
the proſpect thoſe people have, who from romantic 
love run precipitately into an engagement, that muſt 
hold for life, without confidering or providing for the 
conſequences. Two young perſons, who hurry into 
marriage, without a reaſonable proſpect of an income 


to'ſupport them and their family, are in a condition as 


wretched, as any I know of, where a guilty conſcience 


is out of the queſtion, Let a man conſider a little, 


when he views the object of his paſſion, to whom he 
longs to be united by a ſacred and indifloluble bond, 
how he will bear to ſee thoſe eyes, every glance of 


which makes his heart bound with joy, drowned in 


tears, 


- 
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tears, at the thought of miſery and poverty coming upon 
her; how he will bear to ſee that face, whoſe ſmile re- 
joices his foul, grown pale and haggard through anguiſh 
of mind; or how he will bear to think that the off- 
fpring, ſhe- is going to bring forth, is to be born to 
. beggary.and miſery. If young people confidered ma- 

turely the fearful conſequences of marriage; where 
there is no proſpect of a proper proviſion, and where 
the anguiſh of poverty will be the more intolerable, the 
more ſincere their affections are; they would not run 
headlong, as we often ſee them, into miſery irretrievable. 
It may often happen, that the family and connexions 
with which a woman is engaged, may alone be of more 
advantage to a man than a fortune; as on the other 
hand, it may happen, that a woman of fortune, may be 
ſo given to expence, or may bring with her ſuch a tribe 
of poor relations, as thrice the income of her fortune 
would not be ſufficient to maintain; In either of theſe 
caſes, a man's prudence is to direct him to make that 
choice which will be the beſt upon the whole. 

It is a fatal error in the conduct of many young peo- 
ple in the lower ranks of life, to make choice of youn 
women, who have been brought ap in indolence a 
gaiety, and are not poſleſſed of fortunes ſuitable the man- 
ner of life they have been accuſtomed to; The proba- 
ble conſequence of ſuch matches is great and remedileſs 
miſery, For ſuch women; having never been practiſed 
in the oeconomy of families, are incapable of applying 
themſelves with that attention and aſſiduity, much leſs 
condelcenſion; to the meaner parts of houſebold affairs, 
which is abſolutely neceflary, where ite income is but 
moderate; If a young trader's gains are but ſmall, and 
his help-mate neither brings in any thing to the com- 
mon ſtock, nor knows how to make the moſt of a little, 
and at the ſame time there is a proſpect of a numerous 
tamily of children coming on, with the caſualities of 
ſicknels, a decay of trade, and fo forth, the man, who 
tinds himſelf involved in ſuch a ſcene of troubles, may 
july be looked upon, as among the moſt wretched of 


mortals. ; | 
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Thoſe marriages, in ſhort, are likely to be crowned 
with all the happineſs this ftate admits of, where a due 
regard 1s had to the qualities of the mind, to perſonal 


endowments, as an agreeable appearance, and a ſuitable 


age, and to prudential conſiderations ; and where either 


the one or the other is neglected, miſery is the conſe- 


quence to be looked for. 
There is no care or diligence too much to uſe, not 


any inquiry too curious to be made, before one engages 


for life. In an unhappy marriage, every little occur- 
rence, every trifling circumſtance, calls to remembrance 
the wretehedneſs of the ſtate, and the happineſs one has 
miſſed by making an injudicious choice; as, on the con- 
trary, in an happy union, no accident is too trifling to 
paſs without furniſhing ſomewhat to give pleaſure or 


entertainment, which muſt be heightened by being mu- 


tual. Let young people, therefore, be adviſed, above 
all things to be careful what choice they make. And 
that they may be effeQually diveſted of all prejudices 
and attachments in favour of any perſon, whoſe outward 
appearance, fortune, birth, or other circumſtance, ſe- 

arate from the endowments of the mind, may be apt 
to miſlead them, let them confider the character of the 
object, abſtraAly from the glare of beauty, or the luſtre 
of fortune, and then be true to themſelves, and act the 

rt which the judicious and impartial approve of. 

Let a young gentleman obſerve, before he allows his 
affections to fix upon a particular object, what figure 
and character ſhe bears in the world; whether others 
admire her, as well as himfelf ; eſpecially, whether the 
cool and judicious, and elderly people approve her cha- 
racer, conduct, and all circumſtances, as well as the 
young, the thoughtleſs, and paſſionate, The bloom of 
beauty will ſoon wither ; the glitter of riches, and the 
farce of grandeur, will quickly become infipid ; nor 
will any thing earthly give peace to the wretch who 
has taken a ſerpent into his boſom, whoſe ſting he feels 
every moment in his heart, | 
During the time of courtſhip, though a man muſt 
reſolve to put on a ſmooth and engaging behaviour, 
there is no neceſlity, nor is it expected by the * 
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ble part of womankind, that the dignity of the nobler 
ſex ſhould be laid alide, and the lover debaſe himſelf 
from a man of ſpirit, to a ſlave or a ſycophant. On 


the contrary, it is abſolately neceſſary, if people are re» 


ſolved to conſult the happineſs of the marriage · ſtate, to 
behave to one another in courtſhip, in ſuch a manner 
that neither may have reaſon to reproach the other with 
having acted a deceitful and unworthy part. For, if 
mutual love and eſteem be the very cement of matrimo- 
nial happineſs, and if it be impoſſible to love and eſteem 
a perſon, who has deceived and impoſed upon one, how 
cautious ought both parties to be, before entering into 
ſo cloſe an union, of doing what may tend to leſſen 
their mutual love and eſteem for one another? 
Nor is there leſs prudence requiſite for preſerving the 
happineſs of the marriage-ſtate, than for eſtabliſhing it 
at firſt, When it happens, as it will unavoidably at 
times, that the huſband, or wife, is a little out of hu- 
mour, it will be highly imprudent for the other to inſiſt 
upon reaſoning the matter out, or deciding the point in 
queſtion, at that time. The diſpute ovght to be let 
alone, at leaſt till ſome time afterwards, or, if poſſible, 
dropped entirely. It may even be proper often to give 
up a point, and agree, (contrary to one's own judgment) 
to what is adyanced by the other ; which will ſhew, 
that one does not oppoſe from mere perverſeneſi; but 
on good grounds. | 
Again, if one happens to be in a thoughtful, or ſeri. 
ous mood, it muſt be very injudicious in the other to 
put on a very gay behaviour; and contrariwiſe. Mar- 
ried people ought to think nothing trifling, or of ſmall 
conſequence, that may pleaſe or diſguſt one another. 
They ought to watch one another's looks; to ſtudy one 
another's tempers ; to fly to oblige one another; and 
to be afraid of the blowing of a feather, if it has the 
leaſt chance to diſpleaſe. For, while the huſband con- 
ſults his wife's ſatisfaction, he is ſtudying to promote 
his own happineſs, and ſo of the wife, Cleanlineſs, 
dreſs, complaiſance ; every little piece of obſequiouſneis 
and tenderneſs ; conſulting one another upon every 
_ trifle, however obvious; commendations of one ano- 
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ther's judgment or-taſte, if expreſſed with addreſs, and 
without the appearance of flattery ; yielding every 
point, if poſſible, before there be time to diſpute it; 
theſe are the arts by which love is kept alive for life. 

Too great, and too conſtant fondneſs and indulgence 
will ſometimes be found to leſſen affection, as it may 
make the ſmalleſt occaſional remiſſion, or change of be- 
haviour, be conſtrued into coldneſs. Even the conſtant 
preſence of married perſons together, where there is no 
opportunity of longing for the fight of one another, 
may occaſjon indifference, So delicate is the paſſion of 
love, and fo eaſily cooled! | „ 


8 EGT. VII. 
Of the Management of Children, © 


 FNHILDREN being the uſual conſequence of mar. 


riage, it is natural in this place to ſay ſomething 
on the conduct that is neceſſary for bring them up to 
maturity, and ſettling them in the world, . 
It js certain, that what very ſtrongly affeas the mo- 
ther, will likewiſe often produce amazing effeas both 
upon the body and the mind of the infant in her womb. 
If therefore a man does not chooſe to have a monſter, 
an idiot, or a fury born to him, he ought to take the 
utmoſt care, that his pregnant wife be kept as much as 
poſſible from the fight of uncouth objects, and from 
whatever may terrify her, or ruffle her temper, Indeed 
the diſtreſs a weak woman undergoes in that condition 
is ſuch, that none but a ſavage could find in his heart 
to heighten it by ill uſage. 

The child being brought into the world, the care of 
its health lies wholly upon the mother. And that mo- 
ther, who, according to the preſent polite cuſtom, more 
barbarous than any that prevails among the brutes, 
turns her own offspring over to the care of a mercenary 
nurſe, on any pretence but abſolute neceſſity, ought 
not to be ſurpriſed, if her child grows up with a diſ- 
eaſed conſtitution, or a depraved diſpoſition, the effects 
of ſycking the breaſt of an unhealthy or ill-tempered 
woman; or if its tender limbs be diftorted, its faculties 
l 2 ſtupiſied, 
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ſtupi ed, or its days ſhortened by gin, opium, or God- 
frey's Cordial*®. © | 
hoever would have healthy and hardy children, 
muſt not only live temperately themſelves, but muſt 
take care, that their children, eſpecially in theit infancy, 
be kept from all manner of groſs food, as meat and 
ſauces, and be allowed to indulge very ſparingly in 
ſweat-meats, but by no means to touch ſtrong liquors. 
With every bit of the one, or ſip of the other, an infant 
ſwallows the ſeeds of a variety of ſpecies of diſeaſes, 
For it being impoſſible that the ſtomach of a child 
ſhould be ſtrong enough to digeſt what thoſe of grown 
people cannot, without prejudice to their conſtitutions, 
and ſhortening of their days, it is plain, that ſuch ſub- 
ſtances muſt turn to crudities, which muſt mix with 
and corrupt the whole maſs of blood. If a child is 
never uſed to indulgence in his reſpec, he will ſuffer no- 
thing from the refuſal of what is not fit for him. For 
he will be juſt what he is made by habit and cuſtom. 

From the time a child begins to ſpeak, to four or five 
years of age, is the proper period for breaking and 
forming his temper, If that important work is not done 
within this time, it is, in moſt children, not to be done 
at all. For the mind quickly acquires a degree of ob- 
ſtinacy and untraQtableneſs, that is not to be conquered 
by any methods which tender parents can bring them» 
ſelves to uſe, And habits once rooted, are not to be 
eradicated but by very violent means, 

Of all the follies, which ſhew themſelves in innume- 
rable different ways, in the conduct of our weak and 
ſnort- ſighted ſpecies, there is none that is more general, 
that goes more extravagant lengths, or proves more 
fatal, than that which appears in the partiality of fond 
parents for their children. To love our offspring with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, to labour, to wiſh, and to pray 
for their real good, is, no doubt, our indiſpenſable duty. 
But to ſhut our eyes againſt their faults, or to reſolve not 
to correct them for fear of giving a little ; to effe- 


minate and enervate their ſpirits by fondling them; to 
4's * 4 : grant 


* A cammon cuſtom with induſtrious nurſes, to quiet the children com- 
guted to their care, that they may in the mean time goon with other buſineſs, 
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| grant to their importunity what we ought on all accounts 
1 to refuſe; to hurt their conſtitutions by indulging them 
| in what is improper for them; to neglect the cultiva- 
tion of their minds with uſeful knowledge, through 
fear of overburdening their faculties; and above all, 
to be ſo weak as to let them know our weakneſs; if 
there be any infirmity beyond this, it muſt be ſomewhat 
I haye never heard of. 2 | 
By that time people come to be parents, it is to be 
expected they ſhould be paſt the folly of youth, the 
_ uſual excuſe for the next greateſt weakneſs of human 
nature, I mean romantic love. But we ſee every day 
inſtances ta the contrary; parents indulging their chil- 
dren in every wrong tendency, and even delighted with Z 
that very obſtinacy, and thoſe very follies, which they 
cannot but think, muſt one day make both them and 
their children unhappy; allowing themſelves to be over- 
come by their ſolicitations, to grant them what they 
know muſt prove hurtful to them; and withholding 
from them, at their deſire, what they know is their 
greateſt good. . + wan 7 
A proof of the miſchiefs ariſing from fondneſs for chil- 
dren, is, That we find by experience, the fools in a 
great family are generally the eldeſt and youngeſt, whoſe 
fate is commonly to be moſt doted on. Thoſe in the 
middle, who pals neglected, are commonly found to 
turn out beſt in life, Natural ſons, foundlings, and 
out-caſts, often make their way better in the world, by 
their own induſtry, with little or no education, than 
thoſe who have been brought up in effeminacy and ex- 
travagance, and with expectations of a fortune; whoſe 
education is by thoſe means in a great meaſure defeated. 
If you obſerve your child given to falſehood, one of 
the worſt tendencies that can diſcover itſelf in a young 
mind (as implying a kind of natural baſeneſs of ipirit), 
the point in view muſt be, to endeavour to raiſe in him 
ſuch a ſenſe of honour, as may ſet him above that baſe 
practice. For this purpoſe, it may be proper to expreſs 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment upon the firſt information of his 
— 1 that way; to ſeem to diſbelieve it, and to 
puniſh him rather with ſhame and the loſs gf your 
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favour, than any other way; and if you can raiſe in him 
a ſenſe of ſhame, you will quickly habituate him to take 
care of falling into ſhameful actions, A turn to pilfering 
of play-things, or ſweet- meats, is to be treated in the ſame 
manner; as is alſo a diſpoſition to tricking at play, and 
in purchaſing of play-things of others his equals, 

To remove out of the way one great temptation 
to lying, or equivocation (which is as bad), it will be 
a good method to let him know, he may always expect 
to be pardoned what he has done amiſs, upon an hageſt 
and ing enuous confeſſion. For indeed there is no fault 
a child is likely to be guilty of, that is ſo bad as a lie, 
or trick, to excuſe it. Therefore it will be beſt, before 
you mention what you have to accuſe him of, to put it 
in his power to ſave the puniſhment, by making the diſ- 
covery himſelf; intimating, that you know more than 
he may think of, and that you will treat him accord- 
ingly as you find he deals ingenuouſſy with you, or 
otherwiſe. - 3 
If your ſon ſeems to ſhew a turn to craft, and fly deceit, 
which appears in ſome children very carly, and 1s a very 
unpromiſing character, the likelieſt way to break him 
of that vice, is by ſhewing him that his little arts are 
ſeen through; by triumphing over him, and ridiculing 
his ineffectual cunning in the ſevereſt manner you can; 
and by ſuſpeQing tome deſign in all he ſays and does, 
and putting him to ſuch inconveniences by your ſuſpi- 
cions of him, as may make him reſolve to be open and 
honeſt, merely in ſelf-defence. 

If his bent be to paſſion and reſentment, ſhutting him 
up, and keeping him from his diverſions and play-fel- 
lows, is the proper method of treating him; becauſe it 
gives him an opportunity for what he moſt wants, to 
wit, conſideration, and attention to his own weakneſs, 
m_ is all that is in carly age neceſlary to the conqueſt 

it. x , 

If he appears timorous or cowardly, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to accuſtom him by degrees to crowds, to ſtormy 


weather, to rough waters, to the ſight of counterfeit 


fighting-matches, and to be handled a little roughly, 
but without danger of being hurt, by others of his own 
— age. 
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age. If his temper ſeems too boiſterous, ſo that he is 
always ready to quarrel, and loves fighting for fighting's 
fake, keeping him among the female part of the family 
is the likelieſt mechanical means [ know for ſoftening 
His manners. 

If he ſhews too much ſelf. conceit, it will be neceſſary 
to mortify him from time to time, by ſnewing him his 
dęfects, and how much he is exceeded by others. If 
he is baſhful and timorous, he muſt be encouraged and 
"commended for whatever he does well. 

If a child ſeems inclined to ſauntering and idleneſs, 
emulation is the proper cure to be adminiſtred. If he 
ſees others of his equals honoured and careſſed for uſing 


a little diligence, he muſt be of a temper uncommonly 
inſenſible, and of a ſpirit uncommonly abject, if he is 


not moved to emulate their improvements. 

Lying a-bed in a morning, or paſſing, at any time, 
a whole day, without doing ſomewhat, toward his im- 
provement, if in health, ought by no means to be allow- 
ed in a child ho is come to the age of learning to ſpell. 
And if he is from his infancy accuſtomed to hear ſchools 


and places of education ſpoke of as ſcenes of happineſs; 


and has books (not ſweet-meats, play-things, or fine 


clothes) given him as the moft valuable preſents and the 


richeſt rewards, he can hardly fail to be moved to exert 


himſelf. 


But all this is directly contrary to the common prac- 


tice of threatening a child with ſchool whenever he 


does amiſs, of ſetting him a taſk as a puniſhment, and 
of ſending for him from ſchool, from time to time, as a 


gratification. 


A tendency to prodigality in a child is to be curbed 
as early as poſſible. For he who will in his youth la- 
viſh away half-pence, when he comes to manhood will 
be apt to ſquander away guineas. The beſt methods I 
know for correcting this bias in a child, are ſuch as 
theſe : Encouraging him to ſave a piece of money ſome 
little time, on the promiſe of doubling it, and, which 
is to the ſame purpoſe, leſſening his allowance (but not 
by any means depriving him wholly of pocket-money) 


in caſe of miſconduct; n him to give an ex- 


act 


f 
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act account of his manner of laying out his money, by 
memory at firſt, and afterwards in a written account, 
regularly kept ; putting in a purſe by itſelf a penny or 
_ fixpence for every penny or ſixpence given him, and 
ſhewing him, from time to time, the ſum; and fo 
forth. N | | 
There is no error more fatal than imagining, that 
pinching a youth in his pocket-money will teach him 
_ frugality. On the contrary, it will only occaſion his 
running into extravagance with ſo much the more eager- 
«neſs, whenever he comes to have money in his own 
hands; as pinching him in his diet will make his ap- 
petite only the more rapacious. In the ſame manner, 
confining him too much from diverſions and company, 
will heighten his deſire after them: And overloading 
and fatiguing him with ſtudy, or with religious exer- 
ciſes, will diſguſt him againſt learning and devotion, 
For human nature is like a ſtream of water, which, it 
too much oppoſed in its courſe, will ſwell, and at length 
overflow all bounds; but, carefully kept within its 
banks, will enrich and beautify the places it viſits in 
its courſe, | 
If you put into the hands of your child more money 
than is ſuitable to his age and diſcretion, expect to find 
that he has thrown it away upon what is not only idle, 
. but hurtful. A certain ſmall regular income any child 
above ſix years of age ought to have, and I ſhould think 
no extraordinary advance proper upon any account, 
When he comes to be capable of keeping an account, 
he ought to be obliged to it, He will thereby acquire 
a habit of frugality, attention, and prudence, that will 
be of ſervice to him through his whole life. On the 
contrary, giving a young perſon money to ſpend at will, 
without requiring any account of it, is leading, or ra- 
ther forcing him upon extravagance and folly, ' hb 
As to a turn to covetouſneſs and hoarding, it is in a 
child a frightful temper, indicating a natural inclination 
to ſordid ſelfiſhneſs. This being a diſpoſition which 
ſtrengthens with years, and holds to the laſt, when it 
begins to appear ſo early, it is to be expected it will 
come to an exceſſive degree in time. A lad ought 8 
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be broke of this unhappy turn, by ſhewing him the 
odiouſneſs of it in the judgment of all open-hearted 
people, and by expofing his churliſhneſs to the ridicule 
of his equals. Children ought to be accuſtomed from 
their earlieſt years, to briog themſelves with eaſe to 
quit what they may have a right to; to give away part 
of their fruits or ſweet-meats, and to beſtow out of their 


pocket- money for the relief of the poor. 


A natural perverſeneſs and obſtinacy in the temper of 

a child, it is hardly poſſi ble to break after ſeven or eight 
years of age, till reaſon and experience do it, which 
may. never happen, And eyen before that early period, 
It is not in ſome to be conquered, but by ſevere means; 
though ſeverity may be uſed without violence, as by 
confinement and dieting. When a parent finds him- 
ſelf obliged to come to extremities, the mildeſt way of 
roceeding is to refolye to go through with it at once, 
t is likewiſe a more effectual method to puniſh once 


with ſome ſeverity, than a great many times in a ſu- 


perficial manner, For when once a child, of a ſturdy 
ſpirit and conſtitution, becomes accuſtomed to puniſh- 
ment, he grows hardened againſt it, till at length it 
loſes its effects, and becomes no puniſhment, I need 
not add, that correction, when things come to the ex- 
tremity which renders it abſolutely neceſſary, ought al- 
ways to be adminiſtered with coolneſs and deliberation, 


and not without viſible reluctance, that the child may 


plainly ſee it is not paſſion in the parent, but a regard 


to his good, and abſolute neceſſity that brings it upon 


him. And as nothing but a viſible, pravity of mind is 
ſufficient to make ſo rough a remedy neceſſary, ſo when- 
ever the perverſeneſs or wickedneſs of diſpofition which 


_ occaſioned it ſeems perfectly conquered, it ought by all 


means to be given over, and a quite contrary behaviour 
to be aſſumed by the parent. For the danger of bard- 
ening the temper of a child, by making him too fami- 
liar with puniſhment, is almoſt as bad as any fault in- 
tended to be corrected by it. Confinement, dieting, 
reſtraint from the amuſements allowed to others his 
equals, the loſs of his father's or mother's fayour, — 
| | above 
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above all, diſgrace, are much the moſt ingenuous puniſh- 
ments to be inflicted on young gentlemen. 

When it is found neceſſary to inflict diſgrace, the ut- 
moſt care ought to be taken, that the whole family ap- 
pear to be of a mind. If the father chides, and the 
mother, or any other perſon encourages, what eſſect 
can be expected to be worked upon the mind of the 
child? On the other hand, when he meets with cold- 
neſs and diſcouragement from every body, he will find 
himſelf under a neceſſity of amending his manners in his 
on defence, | | 
To make the young mind the more ſuſceptible of a 
fenſe of ſhame, and to inſpire it with ſentiments of true 
honour ; youth ſhould be very early taught to entertain 
worthy thoughts of the dignity of Human Nature, and 
the reverence we owe ourſelves, ſo that they may be 
made to ſtand in ſo much awe of themſelves as not 
to do a mean action, though never to be known to any 
creature, | | 

All methods of edncation ought in general to be di- 
refed to the improvement of ſome good tendency, or 
the correction of ſome wrong turn in the mind. And 
that parent, or tutor, who thinks of forming a rational 
creature, as he would break à hound or a colt, by ſeve- 
rity alone, without endeavouring to rectify the judg- 
ment and bend the will, ſhews himſelf wholly ignorant 
of human nature, and of the work he has undertaken. 
From the time a child can ſpeak, it is capable of being 
reafoned with, in a way ſuitable ro its nge, and of being 
convinced of the good or evil of its actions, and is ne- 
ver to be correfted without; otherwiſe you may con- 
clude, that the eſſect will ceaſe with the ſmart. A ſenſe 
of honour and ſhame, and of the right and wrong of 
actions, are the proper handles of education, as they lead 
directly to virtue, and lay a reſtraint upon the mind it- 
ſelf. Puniſhment, if not managed with great judg- 
ment, and adminiftered rather as a mark and atten- 
dant of that difgrace, into which a youth has brought 
himſelf by bad behaviour, may have no other 
effect, than that of perſuading him, that the pain. is 
a great evil, which he ought not to think, but be 

| | 3 taught 
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taught to deſpiſe it. Or it may tend, if overdone, to 
harden and brutalize his temper, and lead him to uſe 
others as he has been uſed; Paltry rewards, as fine 
clothes or play-things, ought likewiſe never to be 


beſtowed without a caution, that they are given not as 
things valuable in themſelves, but only as marks of fa- 


* your and approbation. If this be not taken care of, a 


child may be led to look upon ſuch baubles as the um- 
mum bonum of lite, which will give him a quite wrong 
turn of mind. 

In chiding, or correcting, it will be neceſſary to take 
the utnioft care not to repreſent to a young perſon his 
fault as unpardonable, or his caſe as deſperate ; but to 
leave room for reformation ; leſt he think he has utterly 
loſt his character, and fo become ſtupidly indifferent 
about recovering your favour, or amending his man- 
ners. Nor is the recovery of any perſon under thirty 
years of age to be whally deſpaired of, where there is a 
fund of ſenſe, and an ingenuous temper to work upon. 

A turn to eruelty, appearing in a child's delighting 
in teazing his equals, in pulling inſects to pieces, and, 
in torturing birds, frogs, cats, or other animals, ought 
by all means to be rooted out as ſoon as poſſible. Chil- 
dren ought to be convinced of what they are not gene- 


rally aware of, That an animal can feel, though it can- 


not complain, and that cruelty to a beaſt or inſect, is as 
much cruelty, and as truly wicked, as when exerciſed 
upon our own ſpecies. TY 

There are few children that may not be formed to 
tractableneſs and goodneſs, where a 'parent has the con- 
ſcience to ſtudy carefully his duty in this reſpec, the 
ſteadineſs to go through with it, and the ſagacity to 
manage properly the natural tendencies of the mind, to 
play them againſt one another, to ſupply what may be 
defective, to correct what may be wrong, and to lop oft 
what may be redundant, 

Let only a parent conſider with himſelf what temper 
he would have his ſon be of, when a man; and let 
him cultivate that in him, while a child. If he would 


not have him fierce, cruel, or revengeful, let him take 
care early to ſnew his diſpleaſure at every inſtance of 


ſurlineſs, 
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furlineſs, or malice, againſt his play-fellows, or cruelty. 
to brutes or inſets. If he would not wiſh him to L 
of a fretful and pee viſh temper, ready to looſe all pa- 
tience at every little diſappointment in life, let him take 
care from the firſt, not to humour him in all his childiſh 
freaks, not to ſhew him that he can refuſe him nothing, 
nor eſpecially to give him what he aſks, becauſe he 
cries or is out of humour for it, but for that very rea- 
ſon to withhold what might otherwiſe be fit for him. 
If he would not have him a glutton, when he comes to 


de a man, let him not conſult his appetite too much in 


his childhood; and fo of the reſt. 
It is a moſt fatal miſtake, which many parents are in 
with reſpect to the important buſineſs of forming the 


moral character of their children, That the faults of 


children are of little conſequence, Yet it is the very 


ſame diſpoſition, which makes a child, or youth, | 


ſionate, falſe, or revengeful, and which in the man pro- 
duces murder, perjury, and all the moſt atrocious crimes. 
The very ſame turn of mind, which puts a child, or 
youth, upon beating his play-fellows with his little 
harmleſs hand, will afterwards, if not corrected, arm 
him with a ſword to execute his revenge. How then 
can parents be ſo unthinking as to. connive at, much 
more to encourage, a wrong turn of mind in their chil- 
dren? At the ſame time that they would do their ut- 
moſt to rectify any blemiſh in a feature or limb, as 
knowing that it will elſe be quickly incurable ; they 
allow the mind to run into vice and diforder, which 
they know may be ſoon irretrievable. 

If your child threatened to grow crooked, or de- 
formed ; if he were dwarfiſh and ſtunted; if he were 
weak in one or more of his limbs ; cr did not look with 
both eyes alike ; would you not give any thing in the 
world to have ſuch infirmity ſtrengthened, or wrong 
caſt of features redreſſed? Would you put off endea- 
vouring this for one day after you had diſcovered the 
defect? And will you trifle with a deformity of infi- 
nitely greater conſequence, a blemiſh in the mind? 
Would you anſwer to any one, who adviſed you to a 
remedy for weak hams, or an arm threatening to wa 
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that, as your child grew up, they would ſtrengthen of 
themſelves, and therefore it was needleſs to take any 
trouble at preſent ? Why then ſhould you put off uſing 

your utmoſt endeavours, and that as ſoon as poffible, 

tt | for breaking the impotency of his paſſions; bettering 

1. þ his temper, and ſtrengthening his jadgment ? Will you 

ſay, that, though your child is now at fix years old, 
fretful, perverſe, crafty,- given to idleneſs, lying, and 
be: ; duiſobedience; it does not follow, that he muſt be fo at 

i twenty or thirty? Why do you not likewife perſuade 

5 yourſelf, that he muſt ontgrow ſquinting, or a high 
ſhoulder? You cannot think a fhort neck, or a wrong 
caſt of the eye, a worſe blemiſn than a turn to falſchood, 
malice, or revenge? Yet you encourage your ſon, at 
three years of age, to vent his ſpite upon whatever diſ- 

obliges him, even upon the floor, when he catches a 
fall. He aſks you what you have got in your hand ; 
you do not chooſe to let him have it; and you have not 
the courage to tell him ſo. You therefore put him off 
with anſwering, that it was nothing. By and by, he 
has laid hold of ſomewhat not fir for him, which he en- 
deayours to conceal. You aſk him what he has got: 
Has he not your own example and authority for putting 
you off with a ſhuffling anſwer? He aſks ſomewhat not 
fit for him. You refuſe it : he falls a crying : you give 
it him. Is there any ſurer way of teaching him to 
make uſe conſtantly of the fame means for obtaining 
whatever his wayward will is ſet upon? Vou trick him 
up with 'tawdry ornaments, and dangle him about after 
all manner of ſhews and entertainments, while he _ 
to be applying to his improvement in ſomewhat uſeful. 
Is not this teaching him, that finery and gadding are 
the perfection of life? Is not this planting in his mind 
with your own hand the ſeeds of vice and folly? Yet 
you would turn away a nurfery-maid, who ſhould, for 
her diverſion, teach him to ſquint, or ſtammer, or go 
awry. | | | 

It is ſtrange, that parents ſhould either be ſo weak, 

as to look upon any fault in the minds of their children 

as of little conſequence, and not worth correcting; or 
that they ſhould not generally have the ſagacity to diſ- 
| | tinguiſh 
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tinguiſh between thoſe infirmities, which, being the 
effects of unripe age, muſt of courſe cure themſelves, * 
and thoſe, which, being occaſioned by a wrong caſt in 
the mind, are likely to grow ſtronger and ſtronger. 
Thoughtleſſneſs, timidity, and love of play, which are 
natural to childhood, may be expected to abate as years 
come on. But it is evidently not ſo with a turn to de- 
ceit, malice, or perverſeneſs. | 
.I cannot help adding here one advice to parents, 
which, if it ſhould not be thought over complaiſant, is 
however well meant; Ir is, that they would take care 
to ſet before their children an unexceptionable example. 
The conſequence of a neglect of this will be, that chil- 
dren will be drawn to imitate what is bad, and be pre- 
vented from regarding what good advice may be given 
them. Do not imagine you can effeQually inculcate 
upon your ſon the virtues of ſobriety and frugality, 
while he ſees your houſe and your table the ſcenes of 
luxury and gluttony; or that your affected grave leſſons 
will attach him to purity and piety, while your con» 
verſation is interlarded with ſwearing and obtcenity; or 
that you can perſuade him to think of the care of his 
ſoul as the great concern, while he ſees that you live 
only to get money. | | * 
Thoſe natural inclinations of the human mind ought 
to be encouraged to the utmoſt (under proper regula- 
tions) which tend to put it upon action and excelling. 
Whoever would wiſh his ſon to be diligent in his ſtu- 
dies, and active in buſineſs, can uſe no better means 
for that purpoſe, than ſtirring up in him emulation, a 
defire of praiſe, and a ſenſe of honour and ſhame, Cu- 
rioſity will put a youth upon inquiring-into the nature 
and reaſons of things, and endeavouring to acquire uni- 
verſal knowledge. This paſſion ought therefore to be 
excited to the utmoſt, aud gratified, even when it ſhews 
itſelf by his aſking the muſt childiſh queſtions, which 
ſhould always be an{wered in as rational and fatisfying 
a manner as poſſible. | | 3 
It is by habit rather than precept, that a young per- 
ſon is beſt formed to readineſs and addreſs in doing 
things. It your fon hands a glaſs or a tea-cup awk- 
WW 3 wardly, 
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wardly, he will profit more by making him do it over 
again, directing him how, than by preaching to him 
an hour, Itis the ſame in ſcholarſhip, and in his be- 
haviour to his equals, as to juſtice and ſincerity; which 
ſhews the advantage of a ſocial, above a ſolitary educa- 
tion. Therefore opportunities of planting proper habits 
in young people ought to be ſought, and they kept do- 
ing, merely that by practice they may come to do things 
well at laſt. | | , 
On this head, I cannot help remarking on the unhappy 
conſtraint I have often, with much ſympathy, ſeen very 
young children put under before company. The chid- 
ing lectures I have heard read to boys and girls of eight 
or ten years of age, about holding up of heads, putting 
back ſhoulders, turning out toes; and making legs, have, 
I am perſuaded, gone a good way toward diſguſting the 
poor children againſt what is called behaviour. Did 
parents confider, that, even in grown people, the grace- 
fulneſs of behaviour conſiſts in an eaſy and natural mo- 
tion and geſture, and looks denoting kindneſs and good- 
will to thoſe with whom they converſe; and that if, a 
child's heart and temper are formed to civility, the 
outward expreffions of it will come in all due time; 
did parents, I ſay, conſider, theſe obvious things, they 
would beſtow their chief attention upon the mind, and 
not make themſelves, their children, and their friends, 
uneaſy about making courteſies, and legs, twenty times 
in a quarter of an hour. 
The bodily infirmities of children may often by pro- 
per management be greatly helped, if not wholly cured. 
Crookedneſs, for example, by ſwinging and hanging by 
the arm next to the crooked fide. Squinting, by ſpec- 
tacles properly contrived, and by ſhooting with the bow. 
A paralytic motion in the eyes by the cold bath and 
nervous remedies, Weakneſs in the eyes, by wathing 
them in cold water, and not ſparing them too much. 
Baſhfulneſs and bluſhing, by company and encourage- 
ment, Crookedneſs in the legs, by being ſwung with 
moderate weights faſtened to the feet, and uſing riding, 
as an exerciſe, more frequently than walking; never 
ſtanding for any time together; and by iron ſtrength- 


eners. 
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eners properly applied. Shooting with the long - bow is 
for ſtrengthening the cheſt and arms. Exerciſe, 
and regular hours of diet and reſt, and ſimple food, 
for the appetite. Riding, eſpecially on a hard- trotting 
horſe, is the firſt of exerciſes, and a cure for complaints, 
which no medicine in the diſpenſatory will reach. Stam- 
mering is cured by people who profeſs that art. And 
even dumbneſs ſo far got the better of, that perſons born 
| my brought to be capable of holding a fort of con- 
verſation with thoſe who are uſed to them. Shortneſs 
of the neck, and ſtuntedneſs, are helped by being ſwung 
in a neck-ſwing. Almoſt any bad habit, as ſhrugging 
the ſhoulders, nodding, making faces, and the like, may 
be helped by continual attention, and making the child 
do ſomewhat laborious, or diſagreeable to him, every 
time you catch him at his trick. 
Of thoſe parts of education, which take in ſcience, 
I ſhall have occaſion to treat in the following book. 


S SECT; VI. 
Of the peculiar Management of Daughters. 


AEMALE children being as much by nature rational 
creatures, as males, it ſeems pretty obvious, that, 
in bringing them up to maturity, there is ſome regard 
to be had to the * eee of their reaſon, as well as 
the adorning of their perſons. As to the forming of 
their tempers, the directions above given will, with ſome 
[mall variation, ſuit them. As girls are more apt to run 
into vanity, on account of their beauty or dreſs, than 
the other ſex ; it will be neceſſary to guard againſt this 
folly, which, elſe, will grow with years, till it becomes 
unſufferable, And after all, there is no douht, but a 
fooliſh head is always contemptible, whether it be co- 
vered with a cap ora wig. *And a creature, that values 
itlelf only upon its form, and has no other ambition but 
to make that agreeable, muſt be funk to a very low pitch 
of underſtanding, and has little pretence to rank itſelf 

with rational bei : 
I ̃ be proper education of a daughter, if a parent has 
a mind ſhe ſhould ever be _ for filling a place in Ws 
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and being a ſuitable companion and help meet for a 
man of ſenſe, is, firſt, Reading with propriety and life; 
readineſs at her needle, eſpecially for people in middling 
tations; a free command of her pen, and complete 
knowledge of numbers, as far as the rule called Practice. 
A woman cannot with eaſe and certainty keep, or exa- 
mine the accounts of her own family, 'without theſe 
accompliſhments. Th&&nowledge of Engliſh grammar 
or orthography 1s abſolutely neceſſary to any 'perſon, 
who would write to be read. Without ſome acquaint- 
- ance with geography and hiſtory, a woman's converſa- 
tion muſt be confined within a very narrow compals, 
and ſhe will evjoy much leſs pleaſure in that of her 
huſband and his friends; and his entertainment from 
her converſation muſt likewiſe be very much abridged, 
if ſhe can bear no part on any but the ſubjects of faſhions 
or ſcandal. | | 

Plays, romances, love-verſes, and cards, are utter ruin 
to young women, For, if they find any entertainment 
in them, they muſt unavoidably give their minds a caſt, 
which can never be ſuitable to the uſeful part of a fe- 
male charaQter, which is wholly domeſtic. For, what- 
ever the fine ladies of our age muſt think off the matter, 


itt is certain, that the only rational ambition they can 


have, muſt be to make obedient daughters, loving 
wives, prudent mothers and miſtreſſes of families, faith- 
ful friends, and good Chriſtians ; Characters much more 
valuable than thoſe of ſkilful gameſters, fine dancers, 
fingers, or dreſſers, or than even of wits and critics. 


8 E CT. IX 
V Placing Youth out Apprentices. 


| * are ſome grievances with reſpect to the 
| *prenticing out of youth intended for. buſineſs, 
which I have long wiſhed to ſee redreſſed. As, in the 
firſt place, it does not appear to me neceſſary, that parents 
ſhould hurry their fons away from places of education, 
before they can, by their age, be ſuppoſed to be ſuffi- 
ciently grounded in the various parts of uſeful and orna- 
mental knowledge, or (which is of infinitely more con- 
ſequence) 
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ſequence)principled in virtue and religion, to place them 
out apprentices ſeven years, to learn to ſell a piece of 
linen, or a loaf of ſugar, where there is an end of all 
opportunity of improvement, except in buſineſs, While 
a youth is at boarding-ſchool, he lives with one, who 
is to be ſuppoled qualified to inftrut him, and conduct 
his morals, and who is evidently intereſted to beſtow 
his bheſt diligence for thoſe purpoſes. Whereas a mer- 
chant, or tradeſman, who does not depend upon appren- 
tices, as a maſter of a place of education does upon pu- 
pils, and is beſides immerſed in a variety of bufinets, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have it in his power or inclina- 
tion to give much attention ta the conduct of his ap- 
prentices. On theſe conſiderations, I ſay, it feems un- 
reaſonable, and prejudicial to yauth, to be removed, as 
they often are, from boarding-ſchool at fourteen or fif- 
teen years, when they are juſt come to be capable of 
the more manly and uſeful parts of knowledge, as geo- 
graphy, mathematics, philoſophy, moral and natural, 
and the like; and to be thruſt down into a merchant's 
or tradeſman's kitchen among menial ſervants, or let 


looſe among a ſet of thoughtleſs young fellows like 


themſelves, but balf-principled, and therefore too liable 
to be led aſtray by every ſeducer. I cannot ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of a youth's being placed out for ſeven years to 
learn the myſtery of buying in and ſelling out half a 
_ dozen different kinds of goods; at the ſame time, that 
to learn all the intricacies of the buſineſs of an attorney, 
five years clerkſhip is reckoned ſufficient. | 
Having mentioned the common manner of entertain- 
ing apprentices, I beg leave to add, that, thoùgh I fee 
no advantage in treating young people with too much 
delicacy, yet it ſeems abſurd to place the ſons of mer- 
chants and ſubſtantial tradeſmen with chamber-maids 
and footmen, This I know is done, where three or 
four hundred pounds apprenticeſhip is given, If a gen- 
tleman thinks it a reſtraint upon his converſation, to 
have his apprentices at his own table, it would be no 
great matter, methinks, for the fathers of the youth to 
allow ſomewhat extraordinary for a ſeparate room and 
proper accommodations, to prevent their keeping com- 
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ny with people beneath them, from whom bog are 
r kely to learn nothing but what is mean and ſordid. 

The modern way of life of our citizens, is indeed 
ſuch, as, generally ſpeaking, to expoſe the youth placed 
with them almoſt to the certainty of being debauched, 
if not utterly ruined. The maſter and miſtreſs of the 
houſe engaged in the evenings in viſiting, receiving 
viſits, attending clubs, or public diverſions, or in ſhort, 
any way but minding their own families. And in the 
ſummer-ſeaſon out of town on Saturdays and Sundays; 
ſome half the week ; while their apprentices are left to 
themſelves, expoſed to the ſolicitations of the lewd wo- 
men, who are allowed, to the ſhame of law and magiſ- 
| tracy, to inveſt every ſtreet in London, and to turn the 
city into a great brothel, The ſenſe of the fatal hazards 
the youth run during their apprenticeſhips in London, 
has determined many judicious parents of late years, 
to ſend their ſons to paſs them in foreign parts, where 
the way of life of the trading people 1s different from 
what prevails here. 


SEC 2, 3. 


Of choofing Employments for Sons, and of providing F. or- 
| tunes for them. © 


N order to a perſon's having a chance for ſucceſs and 
happineſs in life, it is neceſſary that his parents con- 
ſult the natural bent of his genius, before they deter- 
mine what employment to put him to. The neglect of 
this moſt important particular has been the cauſe of in- 
finite diſtreſs and diſappointment, and has obliged ma- 
ny, after a courſe of misfortunes and vexations, in a way 
of life for which they have not been fitted by nature, 
to lay aſide their firſt ſcheme, and enter upon that for 
which nature has intended them. It is common for 
parents to reſolve to give their children luch employ- 
ments as ſuit their own humour or convenience, rathey 
than the capacity or natural bent of the young perſons, 
who are the moſt concerned in the matter; to bring up 
a plain honeſt youth to law or phy ſie, or thruſt a heavy, 
plodding boy into a pulpit; to hamper a genius behind 
| | 4 
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a counter, or bury him among bales of goods in a ware» 
houſe. But ſurely no parents of any confideration can 
hope to get the better of nature, to give his child qua- 
lifications which ſhe has not given him, or to remove 
the inſuperable difficulties ſhe has laid ia the way. 

The tempers of youth, however, may in general be 
ſaid to divide themſelves into two ſpecies. One is the 
inquiſitive, penetrating, and ſtudious; and the other, the 
flow and laborious; both valuable in their reſpective ways. 
There are of theſe ſeveral ſubdiviſions, I mean thoſe 
who have a particular turn to ſome ſingle art or ſcience. 
All which ought to be ſtudied with the utmoſt care by 
the parent, and humoured in the ſeheme of life intended 
for them. Had I a ſon, whoſe natural turn was to me- 
chanics, I ſhould certainly rather put him apprentice to 
a watchmaker, or a filverſmith, in which I ſhould think 

he could not fail to become eminent, and conſequently 
to get a ſubſiſtence, if he applied diligently to his buſt» 
neſs, than bring him up to a learned profeſſion, in which 

I could not expect him to make any figure. And ſo of 
other particular turns, 

If the genius of a youth is bright, it will diſcover 
itſelf by its own native luſtre; ſo that a parent will be 
at no loſs to determine his ſon's particular caſt. If his 
capacity is flow, it will perhaps be neceſſary to try him 
with a variety of employments and exerciſes; and as it 
is found that almoſt every rational creatare has a turn 
for ſomewhat, and is by nature fitted for ſome place or 
other in ſociety, a little time and attention will diſcover 
what a parent ſearches for. 1 

Whatever the pride of parents may ſuggeſt, it is plain 
from obſeryation, that great vivacity and brightneſs of 
rts in our ſex, as well as extraordinary beauty or wit 
in the other, do in fact often prove fatal to both; as 
they naturally tend to fill the heads of thoſe, who ate 
poſſeſſed of them, with vanity and ambition, and ta put 
them upon romantic projects, which take off their at- 
tention from the ſerious buſineſs of life. Not but that 
men of the fineſt parts are ſometimes found as ſteady 
and prudent in the management of their affairs, as the 
dull and plodding ; * which likewiſe are found 
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to fgrovel all their lives-long in poverty and obſcurity. 


But, generally ſpeaking, it is otherwiſe, So that a pa- 
rent, who has reaſon to look upon his ſon, as one who 


err to make a figure by his parts, ought to be hum- 
le and cautious ; for when ſuch fly out, they go dread-. 
ful lengths in vice or folly; as, on the other hand, if 
a parent's proſpects, with regard to his ſon's natural 
abilities, be leſs pleaſing, he is not therefore to deſpair 
of making him fit for ſome uſeful and valuable ſtation 


in life. 


It is a very great miſtake ſome parents run into, that 
the greateſt kindneſs they can do their children is ta 
give them, or leave them a great fortune, With this 
view ſome labour and toil all their lives, pinching them- 
ſelves and their families, and grudging their children 
an education ſuitable to their fortunes, only to heap up 
an enormous capital, which is likely to be diflipated in 
much leſs time than it coſt to amals it. £474 * 
If a young gentleman is to inherit a large eſtate, 
without a ſuitable education, his great fortune will only 
make him the more extenſively known and deſpiſed. 
And, if his proſpects in life be meaner, he will have the 
more occaſion for an untverſal education, to give him a 
chance for raiſing himſelf in the world. Experience 
ſhews, that it is not in fact thoſe who have ſet out in 
life with large capitals, that live happieſt, and hold out 


longeſt in credit. One half of ſuch traders, on the 


ſtrength of their large fortunes and extenſive credit, 
run into the fatal error of over- trading, and the other 
into expenſive living. Whereas a young man, who has 
been prudentiy educated, and provided by his parents 
with a fortune ſuſſicient for ſetting him on foot in buſi- 
neſs, knowing that he bas no ſuperfluous wealth to truſt 
to, and conſequently, that it muſt be by frugality, in- 
duſtry, and prudence, that he muſt think to raiſe him- 
ſelf, will be likely to apply with ſteadineſs and dili- 


- gence to his buſineſs; of which he will in the end reap 


the fruits. And if it ſhould happen, in fpite of his ut- 
molt care and prudence, that he ſhould come to misfor- 
tunes, which, I believe, no parent will pretend to inſure 
his ſon againſt, a well-accompliſhed man is not likely 
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oils dis long deſtitute of a ſubſiſtence. ende 

whole, it is the greateſt weakneſs a man of ſubſtance 
can fall into, to cramp his ſon's education for the ſake 
| of adding a few hundred pounds to his fortune, For 
it is not a few hundred pounds that will ſupport him, 
when the bulk of his fortune isg one : but an uſeful 
education will enable him to get a ſubliſtence, when 


the whole of his paternal fortune 1 1s oa 


SK CT. . 1 % 
© Of ſettling Children of both Sexes in Life. 


we a parent has in this manner equipped ont 
his ſon with a proper education, and ſettled him 


in a way of living, if he has a fair opportunity, it will 
be his wiſdom to ſee him, in his own life-time, likewiſe 
ſettled in marriage. It is on all accounts the ſafeſt and 
beſt ſtate. And a man is always lefs likely to break 
looſe from virtue, after he has entered i into a ſettled way 
of life, than before. 

What I have ſaid of a ſon, may be urged with mil 
more reaſon with reſpect to a daughter. It may oſten 
be much more prudent to give away a daughter in mare: +. 
riage on an indifferent offer, I mean as to circumſtances * 
of wealth, than to let flip an opportunity of ſeeing her 
placed out of harm's way. But no conſideration will 
make up for the unhappineſs ſhe will be doomed to, if 
ſhe falls into the hands of a moroſe, a furious, a drunken, 

a debauched, a ſpendthrift, or a jealous buſband. If a 
man may be ſaid to have ſhaken hands with happineſs, 
who has thrown himſelf into the arms of a bad woman, 
much leſs reaſon has a weak helpleſs woman to expect 
ever to ſee a happy day, after ſhe comes into the power 
of a man void of. virtue or humanity. Let thoſe pa- 
rents, therefore, . who conſtrain their children, for the 
ſake of ſordid views, to plunge themſelves into itre- 
trievable miſery, conſider what they have to ani wer for, 
in doing an injury, which they never can repair, to 
thoſe whoſe real happineſs they were, by all the ties of 
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It'is to be hoped what is here ſaid of the danger of 
 eonftraining the inclinations of children in marriage, 
will by no means be conſtrued as if intended to encou- 
rage young people to obſtinacy and contempt of the ad- 
vice of parents in making a choice for life. 


er.. KM; 
Of retiring from Buſineſs, 


S on the one hand it is odious for a man of ag 
overgrown fortune to go on in buſinels to a great 
age, {till ſtriving to increaſe a heap already larger than 
is neceſſary, to the prejudice of younger people, who 
ought to have a clear ſtage and opportunity of making 
their way in life ; ſo it is vain for a perſon, who has 
ſpent his days in an active ſpbere, to think of enjoying 
retirement, before the time of retirement be come, He 
' who reſolyes at once to change his way of life from ac- 
tion to retirement, or from one ſtate to another directly 
contrary, without being prepared for it by proper age 
and habit, for fome continuance of time, will find, that 
he will no ſooner have quitted his former way of life, 
than he will deſire to be in it again. 

It is on this, as well as other accounts of great ad- 
vantage, that a man have acquired ſome turn to read- 
ing, and the more ſober entertainments of lite, in his 
earlier days, There is'not a much more deplorable ſort 
of exiſtence, than that which is dragged on by an old 
man, whoſe mind is unfurniſhed with the materials 
proper for yielding him fome entertainment ſuitable to 
the more ſedate time of life; I mean, uieful knowledge. 
For the remembrance of fifty years ſpent in ſcraping of 
money, or in purſuing pleaſure, or in indulging vicious 
inclinations, muſt yield but poor entertainment at a time 
of life, when a man can at beſt ſay, he has been, 


SECT. XIII. 


Of diſpofing of Effetts by Will. 
T is a ſtrange weakneſs in ſome people to be averſe 


to making their wills, and diipoſing of their "m_ 
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while they are in good health, and have eaſe of mind, 
and a found judgment to do it in.a proper manner ; as if 
a man muſt certainly die ſoon after he has made his will. 
It is highly proper, that , who have any thing 
conſiderable to leave, ſhould ſettle their affairs in ſuch 
a diſtinct manner, that their intentions may appear plain 
and indiſputable, and their heirs may not have an end- 
leſs and vexatious law-ſuit, inſtead of a fortune. 
For this purpoſe I would adviſe, that a gentleman, at 
his leiſure, draw up a ſketch of his will, leaving the 
names of the legatees, and the ſums blank, if he chooſes 
to conceal either the ſtate of his affairs, or the perſons 
he intends to benefit at his death, This draught he 
may have examined by thoſe who are judges of ſuch 
matters; fo that he may be quite eaſy as to the condi- 
tion he leaves his wite and children, or other rela- 
tions in. 
The calamity in which a widow and orphans are in- 
volved, who, through ſome quirk of law, or the omiſ- 
fion of ſome neceſſary formality, find themſelves diſap- 
pointed of their whole dependence, and have the mor- 
tification to ſee an heir at law (to the ſhame of law 
ſeize on what the deceaſed intended for their ſu ; 
the circumſtances, I ſay, of a family thus plunged into 
want and miſery, from the faireſt expectations, are to the 
laſt degree deplorable. BY 
A man ought to conſider that it is a tender point for 
an affectionate wife to touch upon, and oaght to ſpare 
her the trouble of ſoliciting him upon this head. For 
it muſt be no eaſy ſtate of mind a woman muſt be in, 
who confiders, that ſhe and her children depend, for 
their daily bread, upon the flender thread of the life of 
an huſband, who at the ſame time has it in his power 
to ſecure her effectually by taking only à very little 
trouble, | * 
It is an unjuſt and abſurd practice of many, in diſ- 
poſing of their effects by will, to ſhew ſuch exceflive 
rtiality to ſome of their children beyond others, "Yo 
eave to an eldeſt ton the whole eſtate, and to each of 
the other children perhaps one year's rent, The con- 
ſequence, indeed, of this is often, that the heir, find- 
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ing himſelf in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, concludes he ſhall 
never be able to run it out ; and may be got, through 


. extravagance, juſt within ſight of want, by the time his 


induſtrious brothers, who, having no ſuch funds to truſt 
to, were obliged to exert themſelves, have got eſtates, 
or are in a fair way 'taward them. This, I ſay, is a 
common conſequence of the unequal diſtribution of 
eſtates. But, whateyer the conſequence be, it ſeems 
pretty evident, that to treat ſo very differently thoſe who 
are alike one's offspring, cannot be ſtrictly juſt. 

It proves often a fatal error in the diſpoſal of eſſects 
for the benefit of one's family, to leave them in the 
Hands of any private perſon whatever, eſpecially of one 
who has concerns in trade. The ftate of ſuch a one's 
affairs muſt, by the very courſe of trade, be fo liable to 
change, that no money can be abſolutely ſafe which he 
can lay his hands upon. We ſee every day inſtances of 
the failure of traders, who have generally paſſed for men 
of firſt-rate fortunes, and often ſee young families ruined 
by their ruin. If it be plain, that the public funds are 
at leaſt a more probable ſecurity than any private, one 
would think it natural to fix e the beſt, Roos neg 
0 beſt 1 1s not too ſecure, 


SECT. XIV. 


old Age. 


HEN people draw toward old age, the d 
ties of nature, joined with the various ills of life, 
become more and more grievous; and ſtrength of mind 
continually decaying, the burden becomes at laſt hardly 
ſupportable. To wave, for the preſent, all moral or 
religious conſiderations, I will only obſerve, that, if one 
would, in any period of life, or under any diſtreſs what- 
ever, deſire to have his grievances as tolerable as poſlible, 
there is no ſurer means for that end, than to endeavour 
to preſerve an equal, compoſed, and reſigned temper of 
mind, To ſtruggle, and fret, and rage at every misfor- 
tune or hardſhip, is tearing open the wound, and. ma- 
king it feſter. Compoſing the mind to contentment and 


_— is the moſt likely means to heal it up. It is 
therefore 
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: therefore obvious what conduct prudence directs to in 
the caſe of diſtreſs or hardſhip. | | 


But in what light does this ſhew the prudence of 
many people ? Do we not ſee, that they, who have no 
conſiderable real diſtreſſes in life to ſtruggle with, take 
care to make themſelves miſerable, by muſtering u 
imaginary, or heightening inconſiderable misfortunes 
Does not a courtier, in the midft of affluence, and with 

independence in his power, make himſelf as unhappy 
about a cold look from the miniſter, as a poor tradeſman 
is at the loſs of his principal cuſtomer? Is not a fine lady 
as much diſtreſſed, if her lap-dog has a fir of the cholic, 
as a poor woman about the ſickneſs of a child? Such 
imaginary unfortunates complain heavily of the afflictions 
of life, while neither labours under any worth mention- 
ing but what are of their own making. 

hen people have all their lives allowed themſelves 
to give way to fooliſh diſcontent and uneaſineſs, it is no 
wonder if, when they come to old age, they find them« 
ſelves unhappy, and by their peeviſhneſs make all about 
them unhappy, and put it in their hearts to wiſh them 
well out of the world. | 

The art of growing old with a good grace is none of 
the leaſt conſiderable in life. In order to this, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that a man have ſpent the former 

part of his days in a manner conſiſtent with reaſon and 
religion. He who has paſſed his life wholly in fecular 
purſuits, in graſping at riches, in aſpiring after prefer- 
ments, in amuſing himſelf with ſhew and oftentation, 
in wallowing in ſenſuality and  voluptuouſnets, what 
foundation has he laid for paſſing old age with dignity? 
What 1s more univerſally deſpiſed than an old man, 
whoſe mind, unſtored with knowledge, and unaſſected 
with a ſenſe of goodneſs, ſtill grovels after the objects of 1 
ſenſe, till hankers after the ſcenes which formerly eu- = 


gaged him; ſcenes of vanity and folly in any age, but in the 1 

graver part of life unnatural and monſtrous? Yet there is | 4 

nothing more certain (for univerſal experience confirms | 
7 


it) than that according as a perſon has formed his mind in 


the younger part of life, ſuch it will be to the laſt, The - 
ruling paſſion ſeldom fails, till all fails. He who = » J 
W EIS made | 
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made the bottle his chief delight; will drink on even 
when he has hardly breath to ſwallow a glaſs of wine. 
The impure letcher will creep after his miſtreſs, when 
his knees knock together, The miſer, who has all his 
life made riches his god, will be ſcrambling after the 
wealth cf this world, with one foot in the other. The 
vain coquet will ſhew affectation, when ſhe can no 
longer move any paſſion but pity. The brainleſs card- 
player will waſte the laſt lawful remains of life in an 
amuſement unworthy of the moſt conſiderate age. Even 
when all is over, how. do we ſee many old people in 
their converſation dwell with pleaſure on the vanities, 
and even the vices of their younger days? _ | | 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe, than that the mind, 
which has been for fifty years together conſtantly bent 
one way, ſhould preſerve to the end the caſt it has re- 
ceived and kept ſo long? In the ſame manner, thoſe ' 
who have been ſo wiſe, as to view life in its proper 
light, as a tranſient ſtate, to be temperately enjoyed 
while it laſts; who have improved their minds with 
knowledge, and enriched them with virtue and piety ; 
have qualified themſelves for acting the laſt concluding 
ſcene with the fame propriety as the reſt. To ſuch, 
their finding themſelves unequal to the active or the 
gayer ſcenes of life, is no manner of mortiſication. In- 
different to them, while engaged in them, they quit 
them with indifference; ſure to find in retirement a 
fund of the nobleſt entertainment from ſober and wife 
converſation, from reading, and from views of that fu- 
ture world, for which the conſcience of a, well-ſpent 
life aſſures them of their being in a ſtate of preparation. 
Uſeful by their wiſe and pious converſation while they 
live, they go off the ſtage lamented, leaving behind 
them the ſweet ſavour of a good name, and the univerſal 
approbation of the wiſe and good. 


enn - th 
Of the Dignity of Female Life, prudentially confidered. 
ITHOUT the general concurrence of both 


ſexes in a prudent and virtuous conduct, the 
: perfection 
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ion of human nature is not to be attained. The 
nfluence which the fair ſex have, and ought to have 
in life, is ſo great, that their good behaviour can give 
a general turn to the face of human affairs ; and a great 
deal more than is commonly imagined depends upon 
their diſcretion ; fince (to ſay nothing of their influence 

over our ſex, in the characters of miſtreſſes and _ 
the minds of the whole ſpecies receive their 8 
from womankind. 

The dignity of female life, exclude of what is com- 
mon to both ſexes, conſiſts in an equal mixture of the 
reſerve with benevolence in the virgin-ſtate, and affec- 
tion and ſubmiſſion in that of marriage; a diligent at- 
tention to the forming of the tempers of children of both 
ſexes in their earlieſt years, (for that lies wholly upon 
the mother) and the whole education of the daughters: 
for I know of none fo proper for young ladies as a homo- 


____ education. 


The greateſt errors and dangers to be avoided by la- 
dies are comprehended in the following paragraphs, 

Vanity in womankind is, if poſſible, more abſurd than 
in the other ſex. Men have bodily ſtrength, authority, 


learning, and ſuch like pretences, for puffing themſelves 


up with pride : But woman's only peculiar boaſt 1s 
beauty, For virtue and good ſenſe are never the ſub- 
jects of vanity. 

There is no endowment of leſs nook nence than ele- 
gance of form and outſide. A maſs of fi fleſh, blood, hu- 
mours, and impurities, covered over with a well-co- 
loured ſkin, is the definition of beauty. Whether is 
this more properly a matter of yanity, or of-mortifica- 
tion? Were it incomparably more excellent than it is, 
nothing can be more abſurd than-to be proud of what 
one has had no manner of hand in procuring, but is 
wholly the gift of Heaven, A woman may as reaſon- 
ably be —_ of the lilies of the field, or the tulips 
of the garden, as of the beauty of her own face. They 
are both the works of the ſame hand ; equally out of 
human power to give, or to preſerve ; equally trifling 
and deſpicable, when compared with what is ſubſtan- 


une excellent; lr frail and periſhing. 
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this head, in conſideration, that it is, generally ſpeak- 
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Affectation is a vice capable of diſgracing beauty 


worſe than pimples, or the ſmall-pox. I have often 
ſeen ladies in public places, of the moſt exquiſite forms, 
render themſelves, by affectation and viſible conceit, too 
odious to be looked at without diſguſt; who, by a mo- 
deſt and truly female behaviour, might have commanded 
the admiration of every eye. But I ſhall ſay the leſs upon 


ing, to our ſex that female affectation is to be charged. 
A woman cannot indeed become completely fooliſh, or 
vicious, without our aſſiſtance. 

Talkativeneſs in either ſex is generally a proof of va- 
nity and folly, but is in womankind, eſpecially in com- 
pany with men, and above all with men of underſtand- 
ing and learning, wholly out of character, and peculiarly 
diſagreeable to people of ſenſe. 

If we appeal either to reaſon, ſcripture, or univerſal 
conſent, we ſhall find a degree of ſubmiſſion to the male 
ſex to be an indiſpenſible part of the female character. 
And to ſet up for an equality with the ſex to which na- 
ture has given the advantage, and formed for authority 
and action, is oppoſing nature, which is never done 
innocently. 

The great hazard run by the female ſex, and the point 8 


in which their prudence or weakneſs appears moſt con- 


ſpicuous, is in love matters. To a woman's conduct 
with regard to the other ſex, is owing, more than to all 


other things, the happineſs or miſery of her exiſtence in 


this world ; for I am. at preſent only A things 
in a prudential light. ä 
A woman cannot act an imprudent part in liſtening 


to the propoſal of a lover, whether of the honourable 


or diſhonourable kind, without bringing herſelf to ruin 
irretrievable. If ſhe does but ſeem to hear with pa- 


tience the wanton ſeducer, her fame is irrecoverably _ 


blaſted, and her value for ever ſunk, The mere ſulpi- 
cion of guilt, or even of inclination, ſoils her reputa- 
tion; and ſuch is the delicacy of virgin-purity, that a 


puff of foul breath ſtains it; and all the ſtreams that 
flow will not reſtore its former luſtre. Nothing there- 


fore can excced the folly of ſo much as hearing one *. 


uh 
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of the diſhonourable lover : His raptures are only the 
expreſſions of his impure deſire. His admiration of the 
beautiful and innocent, is only the effeR of eagerneſs to 
gratify his filthy paſſion, by the ruin of beauty and in- 
nocence. He pretends to loye : but ſo may the wolf de- 
clare his deſire to devour the lamb. Both love their 
prey : but it is only to deſtroy. | 
Again, with reſpe& io honourable propoſals, prudence 

will ſuggeſt to a woman, that the hazard ſhe runs in 
throwing herſelf away, is incomparably more deſperate 
than that of the other ſex, who have every advantage 
for bettering or bearing their afflictions of every kind. 
The caſe of the man, who is unhappily married, is ca- 
lamitous ; but that of the woman, who has a bad hul- 
band, is deſperate, and incurable but by death. 

If there be any general rule for ladies to judge of the 
characters of men, who offer them propoſals of mar- 
riage, it may be, To find out what figure they make 
among their ſex, It is to be ſuppoſed, that men are 
generally qualified to judge of one another's merits ; 
and as our ſex are accuſtomed to-leſs delicacy and re- 
ſerve than the other, it is not impoſſible to come at 
men's real characters, eſpecially with regard to their tem- 
pers and diſpoſitions, upon which the happineſs of the 
married life depends, more than upon capacity, learn- 
ing, or wealth. | 

Too great a delight in dreſs and finery, beſides the 
expence of time and money, which they occaſion, in 
ſome inſtances, to a degree beyond all bounds of decency 
and common ſenſe, tend naturally to fink a woman to 
the loweſt pitch of contempt among all thoſe of either 
ſex, who have capacity enough to put two thoughts to- 
gether, A creature who ſpends its whole time in drefs- 
ing, gaming, prating, and gadding, is a being originally 
indeed of the rational make; but who has ſunk itſelf 
| beneath its rank, and is to be conſidered at preſent as 


nearly on a level with the monkey-ſpecies. 
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| | Mi //cellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in Action. 


O purſue worthy ends by wiſe means is the whole 

of active prudence. And this muſt be done with 

reſolution, diligence, and perſeverance, till the point is 
gained, or appears impracticable. 

To retort an injury, is to be almoſt as bad as the ag- 

effor. When two throw dirt againſt one another, can 

either keep himſelf clean? 

Action and contemplation are no way inconliſtent ; 
but rather reliefs to one another. When you are en- 
gaged in ſtudy, throw buſineſs out of your thoughts. 
When in buſineſs, think of your buſineſs only, 

To a man of buſineſs, knowledge is an ornament. To 
a ſtudious man, action is a relief. 

If you ever promiſe at all, take care, at leaſt, that it 
be ſo as nobody may ſuffer by truſting to you, - 

If you have debtors, let not your lenity get the better 

; of your prudence ; nor your care of your own intereſt 
"IP; make you forget humanity. A priſon is not for the un- 
| fortunate, but the knaviſh. 

Tractableneſs to advice, and firmneſs againſt wagts- 

tion, are no way inconſiſtent, 
There is more true greatneſs in generouſly owning a 
fault, and making proper reparation for it, than in ob. 
ſtinately defending a wrong conduct. But, quitting 
your purpoſe, retreat rather like a lion than a cur. 

A mind hardened againſt affliction, and a body a- 
gainſt pain and ſickneſs, are the two ſecurities of earthly 
happineſs. 

Let a perſon find out his own peculiar weakneſs, and 
be ever ſuſpicious of himſelf on that ſide, Let a paſ- 
 Honate man, for example, reſolve always to ſhew leſs 
reſentment than reaſon might juſtify ; there is no dan- 
ger of his erring on that ſide. Let a talkative man re- 

olve always to ſay leſs than the moſt talkative perſon in 
the company he is in. If one has reaſon to ſuſpect him- 
ſelf of lovipg money too much, let him give always at 
_ dmc Bat more than has been given * a noted 
miller. 


A man, 
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A man, who does not know in general his own weak- 
neſs, muſt either be a perſon of high rank, or a fool. 
 _ How comes it that we judge ſo ſeverely the actions 
we did a great while ? It is becauſe we are now at 
a proper diſtance, and upon them with an indiffe- 
rent eye, as on thoſe of another perſon. - The very ob- 
jets which now employ us ſo much, and the conduct 
we now juſtify ſo ſtrenuouſly, can we ſay that the time 
will not come when we ſhall look upon them as we now 
do upon our follies of ten or twenty years backwards? 
Why can we not view ourſelves, and our own beha- 
viour, at all times in the ſame manner? This ſhews 

our partiality for ourſelves in a moſt abſurd light. 

When you are dead, the letters which compoſe your 
name will be no more to you than the reſt of the al- 

habet. Leave the rage of fame to wits and heroes, 

o you ſtrive to live uſefully in this world, and you 
will be happy in the next. d 

It is beſt if you can keep quite clear of the great. 
But if you happen at any time to be thruſt into their 
company, keep up in your behaviour to them the dig- 
nity of a man of ſpirit and worth, which is the only true 
greatneſs, If you ſneak and cringe, they will trample 
upon you. | 

Beware of mean-ſpirited people. They are com- 
monly revengeful and malicious. 

The following advantages are likely to make a com- 
pletely accompliſhed man. 1. Good natural parts. 
2. A good temper. 3. Good and general education, 
begun early. 4. Choice, not immenſe, reading, and 
careful digeſting. 5. Experience of various fortune. 
6. Converſation with men of letters and of buſineſs, 
7. Knowledge of the world, gained by converſation, 
buſineſs, and travel. | | 

If the world ſuſpect your well-intended deſigns, be 
not uneaſy. It only ſhews that mankind are themſelves 
falſe and artful, which is the cauſe of their being ſuſ- 
picious. 
Never ſet ” for a jack- in ·ů n- oflice. Men of real 
worth are modeſt, and decline employment, though 
much fitter for it than thoſe who thruſt themſelves 

| H 2 | forward, 
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forward. But if good can be done, do it, if no one 


elſe will. 

How much leſs trouble It colts a well-diſpoſed mind 
to pardon, than to revenge ! 

If your enemy is forced to have recourſe to a lie to 
blacken you, conſider what a comfort it is to think of 
your having ſupported ſuch a character, as to render it 
impoſſible for malice to hurt you without the aid of 
falſehood, And truſt to the genuine fairneſs of your 
character to clear itſelf in the end. 

Whoever has gone through much of life, muſt re- 
member, that he has thrown away a great deal of uſe- 


leſs uneaſineſs upon what was much worſe in his appre- 


henſion, than in reality. 

A miſer will ſometimes ſerve you any way you pleaſe 
to alk him, purely to ſave his money. 

If you give away nothing till you die, even your 
own children will hardly thank you for what you leave 
them, # | 

A great number of ſmall favours will engage ſome 
people more to you, than one great one, And where 
they hope for more and more, they will be willing to 
go on to ſerve you. 

An idle perlon 1s dead before his time. 

The great difficulty of behaviour is in caſe of ſurpriſe. 

The trueſt objects of charity are thoſe whom modeſty 


1 


A generous man does not loſe by a generous man. 

It will be a great misfortune to you, if an intimate 
friend, or near relation, falls into poverty. You muſt 
either lend your aſſiſtance, or be ill- looked upon. And 
people are often blamed for niggardlineſs, when, if 
all the truth were known, (which might be very im- 
proper) they would be juſtified in having given to the 
full extent of their abilities. 

A man's character and behaviour in public, and at 
home, are often as different as a lady's looks at a ball, 
and 1n a morning before ſhe has gone through the ce- 


remony of the toilet. But real merit, like artleſs beau- 


ty, ſhines forth at all times diſtinguiſhingly Uluſtrious. 
| ” "A Hens 
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There is nothing more agreeable to Human Nature, 
than to have ſomewhat moderately to employ both mind 
and body. There is nothing more unnatural than for 
a creature endowed with various active powers to be 
wholly inactive. Hence the filly and miſchievous in- 
ventions of cards, dice, and other amuſements, which 
empty people have been obliged to have recourſe to, as 
a kind of artihial employments, to prevent human na- 
ture from ſinking into an abſolute lethargy. Why 
might not our luxurious waſters of Heaven's moſt in- 
eſtimable gift, as well employ the ſame eagerneſs of ac- 
tivity in ſomewhat that might turn to account to them» 
ſelves and others, as in the inſipid and unprofitable 
drudgery of the card-table ? a 

To ſerve your friends to your own ruin, is romantic. 
To think of none but yourſelf, is ſordid. 

Riches and happineſs have nothing to do with one 
another, though extreme poverty and miſery be nearly 
related. | 
Judge of yourſelf by that reſpect you have volunta- 
rily paid you by men of undoubted integrity and dif- 
cernment, and who have no intereſt to flatter you. AR 
up to your character. Support your dignity. But do 
not make yourſelf unhappy, if you meet not with the 
honour you delerve from thoſe whole eſteem no one 
values. | | 

Deſpiſe trifliing affronts, and they will vaniſh, A 
little water will put out a fire, which, blown up, would 
burr a city. 6 

Give away what you can part with, Throw away 
nothing: you know not how much you may mils it. 

Provide for atter-life, ſo as to enjoy the preſent. En- 
joy the preſent, fo as to leave a proviſion tor the time to 
come. 6 
Avoid too many and great obligations. It is running 
into debt beyond what you may be able to pay. 

Conclude at leaſt nine parts in ten of what is handed 
about by common fame to be falſe. | 

Wealth is a good ſervant, but a bad maſter. 

Do not offend a bad man, becauſe he will tick at 
nothing to be revenged. It is cruel to inſult a good 
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man, who deſerves nothing but good. A great man 
may eafily cruſh you. And there is none ſo mean who 
cannot do miſchief. Therefore follow peace with all 
men. 
Io carry the triumph over a perſon you have got the 
better of, too far, is mean and imprudent : it is mean, 
becauſe you have got the better; it is imprudent, be- 
cauſe it may provoke him to revenge your inſolence in 
Tome deſperate way. 
Preſents ought to be genteel, not expenſive : they 
are not valued by generous minds for their own ſake, 
but as marks of love or eſteem. 

Provide for the worſt : but hope the beſt. 

Set about nothing, without firſt thinking it over care- 
fully. To ſay, © I did not think of that,“ is much 
the ſame as ſaying, « You muſt know, I am a ſim- 
—_— | a | xe fy 

Whoever anticipates troubles, will find he has throwa 
away a great deal of terror and anguiſh to no purpoſe. 

Accuſtom yourſelf to have ſome employment for 
every hour you can prudently ſnatch from buſineſs. 
This book was put together in that manner, elſe it could 
never have been writ by its author. | 

Live ſo, as nobody may believe bad reports againſt 

ou. 5 | 
* Whenever you find you do not care to look into your 
affairs, you may aſſure yourſelf that they will ſoon not 
be fit to look into. | e 

Reform yourſelf firſt, and then others. | 

Do not place your happineſs in eale from pain : there 
is no ſuch thing in this world ; but in patience under 
affliction, which is within your reach. 

If you are a maſter, do not deprive yourſelf of ſo great 
a rarity as a good ſervant for a ſlight offence. If you 
are a dependent, do not throw yourſelf out of a good 
place for a ſlight affront. es 
' Do what good offices you can : but leave yourſelf at 
liberty from promiſes and engagements. | 
Let no one overload you with favoyrs : you will find 
it an unſufferable burden, OP, OY OR WR 
| {1 1 E > . There 
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There are many doublings in the human heart: do 
not think you can find out the whole of a man's real 
character at once, unleſs he is a fool. | 
If you would embroil yourſelf with all mankind 
once, you have only to oppoſe every man's prevailing 
paſſion. Endeavour to mortiſy the proud man; irritate 
the paſſionate ; put the miſer to expence; and you will 
have them all againſt you. On the other hand, if you 
had rather live peaceably, give way a little to the par- 
_ ticular weakneſs of thoſe you converſe with, f 

It will take ſome time to raiſe your fortune in a fair 
way, and to fit you for a better world: it will therefore 
be proper to begin a courſe of induſtry and piety as 
early as poſſible. 

Aim at deſert rather than reward. 

Let no pretence of friendſhip miſlead you: he is not 
your friend who attempts it. | 

Never keep a bad ſervant, in hope of his reformation, 

It is ſeldom that either borrower or lender gets by 
the bargain, 

Think yourſelf cheap off with a little ſcandal for ex- 
traordinary goodneſs: how many have paid their lives 
for their integrity? 

The friendſhip of an artful man is mere ſelf-intereſt: 
you will get nothing by it. 

If you truſt a known knave, people will not ſo much 
as pity you, when you ſuffer by him, 

In dealing with a perſon you ſuſpeR, it may be uſe- 
ful in converſation to draw him into difficulties, if poſ- 
ſible as they croſte2xamine witneſſes at the bar, in or- 
der to find out the truth. It may even be of uſe to ſet 
him a talking; in the inadvertency and hugry of con- 
verſation, he may diſcover himſelf. 

Confider how diſſicult a thing it muſt be to deceive 
the general eye of mankind, who are as much intereſted 
to detect you, as you are to deceive them. 

He is ſurely a, man of a greater reach, who can con- 
duct his affairs without being obliged to have recourſe 
to tricks and temporary expedients, than with them; he 
who knows how to ſecure the intereſt both of this world 
and the next, than he who cannot contrive to get & 
| H 4 comfortable 


s 
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comfortable ſubſiſtence in this world without damning 
his ſoul, - | , ; 

It is fooliſh to ſhew your teeth when you cannot bite, 

Whoever loves injuries, let him provoke injuries. 

In proſperity, prepare for a change: in adverſity, 
Hope for one, ; | | 

If you are ill-uſed by a man, eſpecially a great one, 
put up with the injury quietly, audbe thankful it was not 
worſ:, When they do but a little miſchief, the world 

has a good pennyworth of them. 
If you let alone making your will till you come to a 
death-bed, you will not do it properly. 

It you give at all, do it cheerfully, 

If you want to ſhew a perſon, that you ſee through 
his crafty deſigns, a hint between jeſt and earneſt may 
do better than telling him bluntly and fully how he 
ans in your mind: from a little, he will gueſs the 
1 | 
With the multiplicity of buſineſs every perſon has 
to do, how can people complain of being diſtreſſed for 
ſomewhat to paſs the time? Beſides private affairs to 
conduct, or overſee; children to form to wiſdom and 
virtue; the diſtreſſed to relieve; the unthinking to 
adviſe ; friends and country to ſerve; their own paſ- 
ſions to conquer; their minds to furniſh with know- 
ledge, virtue, and religion ; a whole eternity's happi- 
_ neſs to provide for. 15 | 

Try a friend before you truſt him, Truſt him no 
more than is neceſſary. Bear with any weakneſs that 
does not ſtrike at the root of friendibip. If a diffetence 
ariſe, bring the matter to a calm hearing. Make up 
the breach, if poſſible. But if friendſhip languiſhes 
for any time, let it expire peaceably, | 

There is as much meanneſs in taking every trifle for 
an affront, as in putting up with the groſſeſt indignity. 
The firſt is the character of a bully ; the latter of a 
coward: which of the two had you rather be ? 

In all ſchemes, leave room for the poſſibility of a miſ- 
carriage. | 

[Thoſe are the beſt diverſions, which moſt relieve the 
mind, and exerciſe the body; and which bring the 


leaſt 
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leaſt expence of time and money. Mirth is one thing» 
and milchief arfother. 

It is firange to reflect a little upon ſome of the irre- 
concilable contrarieties in human nature, Nothing 
ſeems more ſtrongly worked into the conſtitution of the 
mind, than the love of liberty. Yet how very ready 
are we in ſome caſes to give up our liberty? What 
more tyrannical than faſhion? Yet how do all ranks, 
| ſexes, and ages enſlave themſelves in obedience to it? 
There 1s great reaſon to believe that it is wholly in com- | 
pliance with cuſtom, that many judicious, thinking peo- | 
ple, waſte ſo many valuable hours as we ſee they do, | 
at an amuſement, which muſt be a ſlavery to perſons 
capable of thought, I mean the card-table. But ſuch 
people ought to conſider, how they can juſtify to them- 
ſelves the throwing away ſo great a part of precious 
life, beſides giving their countenance to a bad practice; 
merely becauſe it is the faſhien. 

Beſtir yourſelf while young: you will want reſt 
When old, x 

Do not wiſh ; but do. | 

Truſt no!, relations, unleſs they be ſuch as you would 
think worthy of truſt, if they were ſtrangers, | 

If you are not worth a ſhilling after all your debts 
are paid, do not ſpend a ſhilling that you-can ſave, 
Do not ſquander away your hopes, 

If you can live independent, never give up your 
liberty, and your leiſure, much leſs your conſcience, to 
a great man. He has nothing to give in return for 
them, If you can but be contented in moderate cir- 
cumſtances, you may be happy, and keep your ineſti= 
mable liberty, leiſure, and integrity into the bargain. 

People are better found out in their unguarded hours, 
than by the principal actions of their lives: the firſt js 
nature, the ſecond art. | 

If you chance to have a quarrel with any one, by no 
means write letters, or ſend meſſages; bring the mat- 
ter to a hearing, as quickly as poſlible, before your ſpi- 
rits have time to rankle. Endeavour rather to reg 
cile than conquer your enemy, By ſo doing, you take 
from him the inclination to hurt you, which is the bel 

ecurityg 
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Jecurity. When you have reconciled him, take care, if 
vou find he has ated a traiterous part, never to truſt, 
or be intimately concerned with him any more. You 
may love him as a fellow-creature ; but not confide in 
him as a good man. 

To gain applauſe, you muſt do as the archer, who 
obtains the prize by hitting the mark. 

Aſking a favour by letter, or giving a perſon time 


to think of it, is only giving him an opportunity of get- 
ting off handſomely. 


It is not hard to find out a man's true merit, as to 


abilities. He who behaves well, is certainly no weak 


man. But nothing is more difficult, than to find out a 
man's character as to integrity. 

He, who never miſbehaved either in joy, in kf or 
ſurpriſe, muſt have his wiſdom at command, in a man- 
ner almoſt ſuperior to humanity, and may be pronounced 


a true hero. 
Haſte is but a poor apology : take time, and do your 


 bulinels well. 


If you would not be foreſtalled by another, or laughed 
at in caſe of a diſappointment, do not tell your deſigns. 

If you are to be called a ſcrub, let it be for ſparing, 
where frugality is proper. Who would ſpare in the 
education of a ſon ; in carrying on a conſiderable law- 
ſuit ; or in defraying the expence of a ſolemnity? 

I would not anſwer for the conduct of the ableſt man 
in the world, if I knew that he was ſo conceited of his 
own abilities, as to be above advice. 

There is more good to be done in life by obſtinate 
diligence, and perſeverance, than moſt people ſeem 
aware of, The ant and bee are but little and weak 
animals; and yet, by conſtant application, they do 


wonders, 


Do not feold or ſwear at your ſervants: they will 
deſpiſe you for a paſſionate, clamorous fool. Do not 
make them too familiar with you : they will make a 
wrong uſe of it, and grow ſaucy. Do not let them 
know all the value you have for them : they will pre- 
ſume upon your goodneſs, and conclude that you can- 


not do without them. Do not give them too great 
wages : 
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wages: it will put them above their buſineſs, Do not 
allow them too much liberty: they will want ſtill more 
and more. Do not intreat them to live with you: if 
you do, they will conclude, they may live as they pleaſe. - 

Irreſolution is as fooliſh as raſhneſs. If the huſband- 
man ſhould never ſow, or the ſnip- maſter never put to 
ſea, where would be the harveſt, or the gains? 

Do not think to prevail with a man 1a a fury, tocalm 
his paſſion in a moment; if you can perſuade him to 
put off his revenge for ſome time, it will be the moſt 
you can hope, Advice may ſometimes do good, when 
vou do not expect it. People do not care to ſeem per- 
ſuaded to alter any part of their conduct: for that is an 

acknowledgment, that they were in the wrong, But 

they may, perhaps, reflect afterwards upon what you 
ſaid ; and, if they do not wholly reform the fault you 
reproved, they may rectify it in ſome meaſure. 

To be regular is prudence; to go like a clock, is 
mere formality. 

Do not wilh for an increaſe of wealth ; it does but 
enlarge the defires: whereas happineſs conliſts in the 
gratification of the wants of nature, 

Where lies the wiſdom of that revenge, which rechile 
upon one's ſelf ? Inſtead of getting the better of your 
enemy, by offending your Maker in revenging an injury, 
you give your enemy the advantage of ſceing you _ 
niſned. If you would have the whole advantage for- 
give; and then, if he does not repent, the whole pu- 
niſhment will fall upon him. 

Profuſe giving or treating is laughed at by the _ 

according to the old ſaying, ** Fools make feaſts,” & c 

He has a good income, who has but few occaſions of 

ſpending : not he who has great rents, and great vents. 

Providence can raiſe the meaneſt, or humble the _ 
tieſt : it is therefore abſurd for the one to deſpair, or 
the other to preſume. 

In difficult buſineſſes, it a anſwer good purpoſes, -þ 
to let the propoſal be made by a perſon of inferior con- | 
ſequence, and let another, whalh » word will have more 
weight, come, as if by chance, and ſecond the — 
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Would you puniſh the ſpiteful ? Shew him, that you 
are above his malice. The dart, he threw at you, will 
then rebound, and pierce him to the heart. | 

To get an eſtate fairly, requires good abilities. To 
keep and improve one, is not to be done without dili- 
gence and frugality, But to loſe one with a grace, 
when it ſo pleaſes the divine Providence, is a ſtill no- 


bler art, 


He who promiſes raſuly, will break his promiſe with 
the ſame eaſe as he made it. 

Keep a watch over yourſelf, when you are in ex- 
treme good humour: artful people will take that oppor- 
tunity to draw you into promiſes, which may embarraſs 
you either to break or keep. 

Your actions muſt not only be right, but expedient : 
thay muſt not only be agreeable to virtue but to pru- 

ence, 
You may ſafely be umpire among firangers, but not 
among friends: in deciding between the former, you 
may gain; among the latter, you muſt loſe. 
: Great fame i is like a great eſtate, hard to get, hard to 
eep. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few; 
ſays Sift. 

If it gives you pain, or ſhame, to think of changing 
your ſcheme at the remonſtrance of your faithful friend 
(which ſhews extreme weakneſs in you), you may get 
over that difficulty, by ſeeming to have thought of ſome 
additional confideration, which age moved you to fol- 
low his advice. 

In a free country, there is little to be done by force ; 
gentle means may gain you thoſe ends, which violence 
would for ever put out of your _ 

He who is unhappy, and can find no comfort at home, 

1s unhappy indeed. 
Never truſt a man for the 9 of his aſſeve- 
rations, whoſe bare word you would not truſt: a knave 
will make no more of ſwearing to a falſehood, than of 
affirming it. 

Theory will ſignify little, without addreſs to put your 


knowledge in practice. 


In 
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In affliction, conſtrain yourſelf to bear patiently for 
a day, or ſo, only for the ſake of trying, whether pati- 
- ence does not lighten the burden: if the experiment 
anſwers, as you will undoubtedly find, you have only 
to continue it. | 

If you borrow, be ſure of making punctual payment; 
elſe you will have no more truſt. | 
ls it not better that your friend tell you your faults 
privately, than that your enemy talk of them publicly ? 

A princely mind will zuin a private fortune, Keep 
the rank in which providence hath placed you : and do 
not make yourſelf unhappy, becauſe you cannot afford 
whatever a wild fancy might ſuggeſt. The revenues 
of all the kingdoms of the world would not be equal 
to the expence of one extravagant perſon. 
| Where there is a proſpect of doing good, neither be 
ſo forward in thruſting yourſelf into the direction of 
the buſineſs, as to keep out others, who might manage 
it better ; nor ſo backward, through falſe modeſty, as 
to let the thing go undone, for want of ſomebody to do 
it. If no one elſe, who could execute a work 
better, will engage in it, do you undertake and execute 
it as well as you can. F #4 

The man of books is generally awkward in buſineſs : 
the man of buſineſs is often ſuperficial in knowledge, 

In engaging yourſelf for any perſon or thing, you will 
be ſure to entangle yourſelf, it things ſhould not turn 
out to your expectation. And if you get off for a lit- 
tle ridicule, think it a good bargain. - 

You may perhaps come to be great, or, rich; but 
remember the taxes and deductions you will be liable 
to, of hurry, noiſe, impertinence, flattery, envy, anxiety, 
dilappointment; not to mention remorſe, All thele, 
and a hundred other articles ſet on one ſide of the ac- 
count, and your wealth and grandeur on the other, are 
you likely to be greatly a gainer in happineſs, by quit- 
ting a private ſtation for pomp and ſhew? Aſk thoſe 
who have experience. | 

Neceſſity and ability live next door to one another. 
; It you never aik advice, you will hardly go always 
right. If you aſk of too many, you will not know which 
| way 
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way to go. If you obſtinately oppoſe advice, you will 


_ certainly go wrong. A wicked counſellor will miſlead 


you wilfully: a fooliſh one thoughtleſsly. 
Never take credit, where you can pay ready money; 


eſpecially of low dealers: they will make you pay in- 


tereſt with a vengeance. _ 
Never refuſe a good offer, for the ſake of a better 
market: the firſt is certainty; the latter only hope. 
To make a thing come of another, which you muſt 
at laſt have done yourſelf, is an innocent, and often 


uſeful art in life; 


Take care of irrevocable deeds, 

He who has done all he could, has diſcharged his 
conſcience. 
Debt is one of the moſt ſubſtantial and real evils of 
life: eſpecially when a man comes to be ſo plunged, as 
to have no proſpect of ever getting clear. An honeſt 
mind in ſuch circumſtances, muſt be in a ſtate of de- 
ſpair, becauſe there is no hope of ever being in a con- 
dition to do juſtice to mankind, 

Never let yourſelf be meanly betrayed into an admi- 
ration of a perſon of high rank, or fortune, whom you 
would deſpiſe, if he were your equal in ſtation: none 


but fools and children are ſtruck with tinſel. 


It is an employment more uſeful in ſociety, to be a 
maker-up of differences, than a profeſſor of aſtronomy. 
But it requires prudence to know how to come between 
two people who are bickering at one another; and not 


have a blow from one or other. 5 
If you muſt give a perſon, who comes to aſk a fa- 


your, the mortification of a denial, do not add to it that 


of an affront, unleſs he has affronted you by his petition. 

If you make uſe of the faults of others, as warnings 
to avoid falling into the ſame errors, you may profit by 
folly, as well as by wiſdom. If you think of nothing 
but laughing at them, I know no great advantage you 
can get by that, 

If you can, by any ſudden contrivance, (for framing ' 
of which you do not find yourſelf reduced to the ne- 
ceſlity of a lye, or any other baſer art,) draw off part 


of * attention of your enemy, or diſconcert his mea- 
3 ſures 
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ſures, as it is common in war to attack at ſeveral places 
at once; I hold it an honeſt and laudable artifice. 

Do you not remember, when you was about twenty 
or twenty-five years of age, that you was very full of 
your own talents and accompliſhments? Do you not 
find, that you have been growing every year fince, 
more and more ignorant and weak in your own opinion? 
Let this teach you to put a proper eſtimate upon your 
attainments, and to know that the time will come, 
when (if you be found worthy of true knowledge) you 
will reflect on all your acquiſitions in this ſtate, as com- 

ratively mean and trivial. | 

Look back upon the difficulties and troubles you have 
been embarraſſed with in life; and obſerve, whether 
moſt of them have not been occaſioned by miſconduct, 
pride, paſſion, folly, and vice: and if you find you can- 
not bring yourſelf to give up what has coſt you infinite 
trouble and vexation, conclude yourſelf a confirmed 
incurable madman. 

If ever you engage in any deſign for the public good, 
depend upon meeting with almoſt as many hindrances, 
as you have different perſons to be concerned with, 
You will have a difficulty ſtarted by almoſt every one, 
to whom you propoſe your ſcheme, One will tell you, 
it will do no good; another, that it will do harm; 


_ and almoſt all will be cold to what is not of their own 


propoling. Some will ſeem to come into your ſcheme 
at once, and will by degrees draw you out of the way 
you was in. By and by, ſome bugbear ſtarts up before 
them; and then they are as haſty to deſert you, as they 
were ſanguine to join you. Many love to make a ſhew 
of public ſpirit, while there is no trouble to be taken, 
or expence to be luid out; but when you expect them 
to beſtir themſelves in earneſt, you find yourſelf difap- 
pointed. Many, for the mere vanity of being in a 
ſcheme, will be very buſy ; but if they find, they can» 
not be of the importance they deſire, or that they can- 
not rule all, the public good may ſhift for itſelf, for 
what they care; they will have no concern, where 
they mult go along with others. The timorouſneſs of 


ſome ; the difficulty of others, with reſpect to their cha- 
raters, 
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raters, which they do not care to hovered for the pub- 
lic advantage; and the raſhneſs of others, who will be 
meddling ; the coldneſs, the forwardneſs, the pride, the 
diffidence, of thoſe who ſhould go along with you, will 
be ſo many obſtacles in your way, which will heartily 
plague you, if not wholly diſconcert your ſcheme, But 
wie muſt not, on account of the difficulties, reſolve againſt 
attempting any thing for the general advantage. Oa the 
contrary, the more the difficulty, the greater the praiſe. 
The proper method of proceeding on ſuch occaſions, I 
take to be as follows: 

Conſider carefully your ſcheme, with its probable 
conſequences, comparing it with whatever you have 
known done, that may concide with, or reſemble it, 
either at home or in foreign countries, Then talk ir 
over with one or more friends, whom you know to be 
men of underſtanding and fincerity. Keep it as private 
as poſſible, till it be almoſt ripe for execution. Carry 
it as far as you can, before you deſire the concurrence 

of any number of perſons, eſpecially of high rank. 
They are generally, and not altogether without reaſon, 
ſuſpicious of whatever is propoſed to them as a project. 
And one will not be firſt, and another will not be firſt, 
in a new ſcheme ; though they will perhaps join with 
others, eſpecially of their own rank, By this conduct, 
you may by degrees draw into a concurrence with you 
ſome perſons, whoſe names may be of ſervice, and may 
prevent the objections which may be made by others. 
For when people fee a deſign going into immediate 
execution, they will conſider it in a very different man- 
ner from what is only propoſed as a pollible ſcheme, 
but is yet wholly immature. 

I cannot help wondering at the turn of many peo- 
ple's minds, who are fond of what is far fetched, merely 
for its being foreign, Whereas one would think ſelſ- 
love, which produces ſo many fooliſh effects, might at 
leaſt produce one reaſonable one, I mean, to make peo- 
ple fond of home, and whatever is the product of their 
own country, and their own grounds. Why ſhould we 
love our own children, our own works, and our own 


weaknefles merely becauſe they are our own, at the 
ſame 


AY 
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ſame time that we love foreign faſhions, wines, mufici- 
ans, &c, merely becauſe they are foreign? For my purt, 
I think it is much more for an EN gentleman to 
boaſt, that the proviſions of his table are the produc of 
his own eſtate, and the dreſs he wears, the manufacture 
of his own country, than that the four quarters of the 
globe have been ranſacked to feed and clothe him. 

If, while you are young, and bad habits are yet but 
weak in you, you have not ſtrength of mind to conquer 
them, how will you be able to do it, when they have 
acquired ſtrength by length of time and practice? If 
you do not find yourſelf now diſpoſed to look into the 
ſtate of your mind, and to repent and reform, while 
there is leſs to ſet right, how will you bring yourſelf 
hereafter to examine your own heart, when all is con- 
fuſion within, and nothing fit to be looked into? Or 
how will you bring — to repent and reform, 
when there will be ſo much to ſet right, that you will 
not know where to begin? | | 

It is eaſy to keep from gaming, drunkenneſs, or any 
other faſhionable vice. You have only to lay down a 
firm reſolution, and fix in your mind a ſteady averſion 
againſt them. When once your humour is known, no- 
body will trouble you, They will perhaps ſay of you, 
He is a queer fellow, and will not do as other people 
do. At laſt, thoſe who cannot live without the card- 
table and the bottle; will drop you ; and then you have 
only to ſeek out company where improvement is more 
purſued than amuſement.. I am miftaken if you will 
be a great loſer by the exchange. | 

Make a ſure bargain beforehand with workmen ; and 
by no means be put off with their telling you, they will 
referthe price to your diſcretion. | 

A perſon, who fills a place of eminence, will do well 
to obſerve the following rules, 1. Above all things to 
act a ſtrictly juſt and upright part: for that will be ſure 
to end well. 2, To make his advantage of the errors 
of his predeceflors. 3. To avoid all extremes in gene- 
ral: violent meaſures are wholly inconſiſtent with pru- 
dence, 4. To ſuſpect all; but take care not to ſeem 


ſuſpicious of any, 5, To be content with a moderate 
I income, 
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income, and moderate oftentation : great riches and 

deur infallibly draw envy and hatred. 6. To be eaſy of 
acceſs : ſtiffneſs is univerſally hated ; and affability tends 
to reconcile people to the private character of a perſon 
whoſe public conduct may be obnoxious. 7. To hear all 
opinions, and follow the beſt, 8. To liſten attentively to 
the remarks made by enemies. 9, To ſhew to inferiors 
ſomewhat perſonally great in his conduct and character: 
it expoſes a man of rank to extreme contempt, to obſerve 
that what makes the difference bet ween him and his in- 
ſeriors, is chiefly dreſs, riches, or ſtation. 10. To retire 
in time, if poſſible, with a reputation unſullied. 

Health; a good conſcience ; one hundred a year for 
a ſingle perſon, or two for a family; the real neceſſa- 
ries of life are ſoon reckoned up. If there happen to 
be in the neighbourhood a few converſable people, . 
whom you may walk, or ride out, hear a ſong, crack a 
harmleſs joke, or have a game at bowls, you are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole luxury of life, Where is the man 
whoſe merit may challenge ſuch happineſs? Yet how 
many are there diſſatisfied in affluence beyond this ? 

If you find yourſelf in a thriving way keep in it. 
Throw ſordid ſelf out of your mind, if you think of 

being truly great in ſpirit. | | 

A readineſs at throwing any ſudden thought which 
may occur, either in reading, or converſation, into eaſy 
language, may be of great uſe toward improvement in 
prudence for action, and furniture for converſation, One 
who accuſtoms himſelf much to making remarks of all 
kinds in writing, muſt in time have by him a collection 
containing ſomewhat upon every thing. 

I do not know a much greater unhappineſs in life, 
than that of being connected, by blood or friendſhip, 
with, unfortunate neceſſitous people. A generous mind 
cannot bear to fee them fink, without endeavouring to 

help them out of their difficulties. The conſequence of 
which is, being drawn into difficulties by their means. If 
vou lend, and aſk for your own, a quarrel follows. 
And if you give freely, they will depend on your ſup- 
porting them in idleneſs. And after all, what is moſt 


vexatious is, that you can ſeldom do any good to im- 
| prudent 
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prudent and unthriving people. Such connections a 
prudent man will avoid, or give up as ſoon as poſſible. 

Do not think of any great deſign after forty years 
of age. 

The very deliberating upon buſinels is half the bu- 
ſineſs. | 

Your neighbour has more income than enough ; you 
have juſt enough. Is your neighbour the better for 
having what he has no uſe for? Are you the worſe for 
being free from the trouble of what would be uſeleſs 
to you? 

Better confider for an hour, than repent for a year. 

Let ſcandal alone, and it will die away of itſelf: op- 
poſe it, and it will ſpread the faſter. 

Let ſafety and innocence be two indiſpenſable ingre- 
dients in all your amuſements : is there any pleaſure in 
what leads to loſs of health, fortune, or ſoul ? 

Take care of falling out of conceit with your wife, 
your ſtation, habitation, buſineſs, or any thing elle, 
which you cannot change. Let no compariſons once 
enter into your mind: the conſequence will be reſtleſs- 
nels, envy, and unhappineſs. 
Be not defirous of ſcenes of grandeur, of heightened 
pleaſures and diverſions : it is the ſure way to take your 
heart off from your private ſtation and way of lite, and 
to make you uneaſy and unhappy, It is a thouſand to 
one but, if you were to get into a higher ſtation, you 
would find it awkward and unſuitable to you, and that 
you would only want to return again to your former 
happy independence. 4 

There is no time ſpent more ſtupidly, than that which 
ſome luxurious people paſs in a morning between ſleep. 
ing and waking, after nature has been tully gratified. 
He who is awake, may be doing ſomewhat : he who is 
aſleep, is receiving the refreſhment neceſſary to fit him 
for action: but the hours ſpent in dozing and ſlumber- 
ing, can hardly be called exiſtence. | 

Conſider, the moſt elegant beauty is only a fair ſkin 
drawn over a heap of the ſame fleſh, blood, bones, and 
impurities, which compoſe the body of the uglieſt dung- 
bill-beggar. 1 ; 

| 12 . If 
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If you have made an injudicious friendſhip, let it fink 
gently and gradually; it you blow it up at once, mif- 
chief may be the conſequence : never diſoblige, if you 
can poſſibly avoid it. | 

If you want to try experiments, take care at leaſt, 
that they be not dangerous ones, 

Better not make a preſent at all, than do it in a piti- 
ful manner : every thing of elegance, i is better let alone 
than clumſily performed. 

If you want to keep the good opinion of a great per- 
ſon, whom you find to be a man of underſtanding; do 
not thruſt yourſelf upon him, but let him ſend for you, 
when he wants you. Do not pump for his ſecrets, but 
ftay till he tells you them; nor offer him your advice 
unaſked; nor repeat any thing of what paſſes between 
you, relating to family, or ſtate-affairs ; nor boaſt of 
your intimacy with him; nor ſhew yourſelf ready to 

_ ſneak and cringe, or to make the enemy of mankind a 
preſent of your ſoul to oblige your patron. If your 
tcheme be, to make your fortune at any rate, put on 
,your boots, and plunge through thick and thin. 

It will vex you to loſe a friend for a ſmart ſtroke of 
raillery ; or the opinion of the wiſe and good, for a piece 

of foolith behaviour at a merry-making. 

The more you enlarge your concerns in life, the more 
chances you will have of embarraſſments. 

Mankind generally act not according to right; but 

more according to preſent intereſt ; and moſt according 
to preſent — * : by this key you may generally get 
into their deſigns, and foretel what courſe they will take. 

In eſtimating the worth of men, keep a guard upon 
your judgment, that it be not biaſſed by wealth or ſplen- 
dor. At the ſame time, there is no neceſſity for treat- 
ing with a cynical inſolence, every perſon whom Pro- 
vidence hath placed in an eminent ſtation, merely be- 

| | cauſe your experience teaches you, that very few of the 

s | | great are deſerving of the eſteem of the wiſe and good. 

| Conſider the temptations which beſiege people ofdiltinc- 

; tion, and render it almoſt impoſlible for them to come at 

| | truth; and make all reaſonable allowances. If you ſee . 

F any thing like real goodneſs of heart in a perſon of high 
rank, 
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rank, admire it as an uncommon inſtance of excellence, 
which, in a more private ſtation, would have riſen to an 
extraordinary pitch. 

Never write letters about any affair that has occa- 
fioned, or may occaſion, a difference: a diſſerence looks 
bigger in a letter than in converſation. 

Do not let one failure in a worthy and praQicable 
ſcheme baftle you: the more difficulty the more glory. 

If you do not ſet your whole thoughts upon a bu- 
fineſs, while you are about it, it is ten to one but you 
miſmanage it: if you ſet your affeAions immoveably 
upon worldly things, you will become a ſordid earth- 
worm, | 

Grief ſmothered preys upon the vitals: give it vent 
into the boſom of a friend : but take care that your 
friend be a perſon of approved tenderneſs; elſe he will 
not adminiſter the balm of ſympathy : of tried pru- 
dence; elſe you will not profit by his advice or conſo- 
lation: and of experienced ſecreſy; elſe you may chance 
to find yourſelf betrayed and undone. 

In public places be cautious of your behaviour: * hen 
know not who may have an eye upon you, and after» 
wards expoſe your levity or aſſectation where you would 
leaſt wiſh it. Nothing can be imagined more nauſeous 
than the public behaviour of many people, who make 
mighty pretenſions to the elegances of life, To go to 
church, to a tragedy, or an oratorio, only to diſturb 
all who are within reach of your impertinence, ſhews 
a want, not only of common modeſtly and civility, but 
of common ſenſe. If you do not come to improve, or 
to enjoy the entertainment, you can have no rational 
ſcheme in view, If you want to play off your fooleries, 
you have only to go to a rout, where you are ſure no- 
thing of ſenſe or reaſanable entertainment will have any 
place, and where conſequently you can ſpoil nothing. 
As to indecencies in places of public worſhip, one would 
think the fear of being ſtruck by the Power to whom 
ſuch places are dedicated, would a little reſtrain the 
public impiety of ſome people. 

Never diſoblige ſervants, if you can avoid it. Low 
people are often miſchievous ; and having lived with 


1 3 you, 


| puzzled to. refuſe you a ſecond time. 
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you, have it in their power to miſrepreſent and injure 


you. = 
The more ſervants you keep, the worſe you will be 


| ſerved. 


Great people think their inferiors do only their duty 
in ſerving them: And that they do theirs in rewarding 
their ſervices with a nod or a ſmile, The lower part of 
mankind have minds too fordid to be capable of grati- 
tude. It is therefore chiefly from the middle rank that 
you may look for a ſenſe and return of kindneſs, or any 
thing worthy or laudable. | 

Do not let your enemy ſee that he has it in his power 
to plague you. | | 

Beware of one who has been your enemy, and all of 
a ſudden, no body knows how, or why, grows mighty 
loving and friendly. 

In propoſing your buſineſs, be rather too full, than 
too brief, to prevent miſtakes. In affairs, of which you 
are a judge, make the propoſal yourſelf. In caſes which 
you do not underſtand, wait, if poſſible, till another 
makes it to you. 

Be fearful of one you have once got the better of. 
You know not how you may have irritated him ; nor 
how deeply revenge works in his heart againſt you. It 


is better not to ſeem to have got the advantage of your 


enemy when you haye. 

If you aſk a favour, which you had ſome pretenſions 
to, and meet with a refuſal, it will be impolitic to ſhew 
that you think yourlelf ill uſed, You will act a more 
prudent part in ſeeming ſatisfied with the reaſons given. 
So you may take another opportunity of ſoliciting ; 


and may chance to be ſucceſsful : for the perſon you 


have obliged will, if he has any grace, be aſhamed and 


2. 


If you are defamed, conſider, whether the proſecu- 


tion of the perſon who has injured you is not more likely 
to ſpread the report, than to clear your innocence. If 


ſo, your regard for yourſelf will teach you what courſe 
to take. | 
THE 
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BOOK II. 


Of KnowLEDGE. 


« INTRODUCTION. 


AVING in the former book laid before the young 
reader a ſeries of diceQions with regard to his 
conduct in moſt circumſtances in life, which, if he will 
follow, ſupplying their deficiences (as it is impoſſible to 


. frame a ſyſtem of prudentials that ſhall ſuit all poſſible 


caſes without deficiency) by applying to the judicious 
and experienced for advice in all extraordinary emer- 
gencies, and by forming his conduct by the beſt rules 
and examples, he will have great reaſon to hope for 
ſucceſs and credit in life, and to have even his diſap- 

intments and misfortunes aſcribed, at leaſt by the 
candid and benevolent, to other cauſes, rather than to 
error, or miſconduct on his part; it follows next to pro- 
cced to the conſideration of what makes another very 
conſiderable part of the dignity of human life, to wit 
The improvement of the mind by uſeful and ornamental 
knowledge. 1 

It may be objected, that, as all our knowledge is 


comparatively but ignorance, it cannot be of much im- 


ortance that we take the pains to acquire what is of ſo 
tle conſequence when acquired, 

But it is to be obſerved, that our knowledge is ſaid 

to be incouſiderable only in compariſon with that of ſu- 


perzor beings, and that what we can know is not to be 
| I 4 named 
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named in compariſon with what in the preſent ſtate lies 
wholly out of our reach. And though this is the caſe 
not only of our ſhtort-fighted ſpecies, but alſo of the 
higheſt archangel in heaven, whoſe comprehenſion, being 
ſtill finite, muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the whole extent 
of knowledge, which in the Divine Mind is ſtrictly in- 
finite; yet I believe hardly any man can be found ſo 
weak as to deſpiſe the knowledge of an angel, or ſupe- 
rior being, or who would not willingly acquire it, if it 
were poſlible. 

If there is a certain meaſure of knowledge, which we 
are ſure is attainable, becauſe it has been attained by 
many of our own ſpecies, muſt we deſpiſe it becauſe we 
know there are vaſt tracks of ſcience td which human 
ſagacity cannot reach ? Mult we fall out with our eyes 
becauſe they cannot take in the ken of an angel ? Muſt 
we reſolve not to make uſe of them to ſee our way here 
on earth, becauſe they are not acute enough to ſhew 
us whether there are any inhabitants in the moon ? 

Truth may be compared to gold or diamonds in the 
mine, the ſmalleſt fragment of which is valuable. And 
if one had the offer of all the gold duſt, or all the ſmall 
diamonds of a mine, I believe he would hardly reject 
it, becauſe he could not have the working of the rich 
vein wholly to himſelf, Truth is the proper object of 
the underſtanding, as food is the nouriſhment of the 
body. Leſs important truths are ſtill worth ſearching 
for. Truths of great importance are worth any labour 
the finding them may coſt. 

It is, therefore, pluinly one thing to be conceited of 
any acquiſitions we can make in knowledge, and ano- 
ther, to deſpiſe thoſe that are within our power. There 
is no doubt but the moſt enlightened angel above, is leſs 

conceited of the vaſt treaſures of knowledge he poſſeſſes, 
than a ſtudent in his firſt year at the univerſity, is of the 
crude and indigeſted ſmattering he has gained. Nor is 
there any room to doubt, that knowledge is more 
eſteemed by thoſe ſagacious beings who beſt know the 

value of ir, than by our ſhort-ſighted ſpecies, who have 
gone ſuch inconſiderable lengths in it, 1 
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The preſent is by no means an age for indulging ig 
norance. - A perſon, who thinks to have any credit 
among mankind, or to make any figure in converſation, 
muſt abſolutely reſolve to take ſome pains to improve 
himſelf, We find more true knowledge at preſent in 
ſhops and counting-houſes, than could have been found 
an age or two ago in univerſities. For the bulk of the 
knowledge of thoſe times conſiſted in ſubtle diſtinctiona, 

laborious diſquiſitions, and endleſs diſputes about words. 
The univerſal diffuſion of A which we obſerve 
at preſent among all ranks of people, took its riſe from 
the publiſhing thoſe admirable eſſays, the SpeRator, 
Tatler, and Guardian, in which learned ſubjeQs were, 
by the elegant and ingenious authors, cleared from the 
ſcholaſtic rubbiſh of Latin and Logic, repreſented in a fu- 
miliar ſtyle, and treated in a manner which people of 
plain common ſenſe might comprehend. The practice 
of exhibiting courſes of experiments in London, and other 
great cities, which was firtt introduced by hien, De- 
faguliers, and others, has likewiſe greatly contributed to 
the ſpreading a taſte for knowledge among the trading 
people, who now talk familiarly of things, their grandfa- 
thers would have thought it as much as their credit was 
worth to have been thought to know. 

There is indeed greater danger, leſt the flood of 
luxury and vice, which overruns the nation, go on in- 
creaſing, till it deſtroy all that is truly noble and valu- 
able in the people. I need not ſay danger. There is 
not the leaſt doubt but the debauchery of modern times 
will ſhortly make an end, either of the nation or of it- 
ſelf. The hiſtories of all the ſtates of former times, 
where luxury has prevailed, ſufficiently ſhew what we 
have to expect. However, at preſent, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to be on a foot with others, that we 
take a little pains to improve ourſelves, eſpecially in 
thoſe parts of knowledge which enter commonly into 

converſation, as morals, hiſtory, and phyſiology. 
Nothing makes a greater difference between one be- 
ing and another, than different degrees of knowledge. 
The mind of an ignorant perſon is an abſolute void. 
That of a wrong-headed perſon may be compared to a 
h town 
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town ſacked by an enemy, where all is overturned, and 
nothing in its proper ſtate or place, That of a wiſe 
man is a magazine richly furniſhed. There important 
truths are ſtored up in ſuch regular arrangement, that 
reflection ſees at once through a whole ſeries of ſubjects, 
and obſerves diſtinctly their relations and connections, 
We may confider the mind of an angelic being as a vaſt 
palace, in which are various magazines ſtored with 
ſublime truths, the contemplation of whoſe connec- 
tions, relations, and various beauties, muſt afford a happi- 
neſs to us inconceivable. 'The Divine Mind (if it may be 
allowed us to attempt to form any faint idea of the Origi- 
nal of all perfection) may be conſidered as the immenſe 
and unbounded treaſure of all truth, where the original 
ideas of all things that ever have been, that now are, aad 
that ever ſhall be, or that are barely poſſible, are continu- 
ally preſent; the continual contemplation of which infini- 
tude of things, with the infinite beauties reſulting from 
their various relations and connections, mult (if we may 
take the liberty of the expreſlion) afford infinite enter- 
tainment and delight. | | | 
Thus, in proportion to the rank which any being holds 
in the univerſe, ſuch are his views and his comprehen- 
fion of things. And I know not whether the difference 
be greater betwixt the moſt enlightened of our ſpecies, 
and the loweſt order of angelic beings; than downward 
from the moſt knowing of our ſpecies to the moſt igno- 
rant. To compare an illiterate clown, or even a noble. 
man funk in ſenſuality and ignorance, (for it is the lame 
thing whether you chooſe out of the great vulgar or the 
ſmall) with a Newton or a Clarke; to compare, I ſay, 
two minds, of which the one is wholly blind and inſen- 
fible to every thing above the mere animal functions, 
of which a brute is as capable as he; and the other is 
raiſed habitually above the regards of ſenſe, and is em- 
ployed in the contemplation of great and ſublime truths, 
in ſearching into the - glorious works of his Almighty. 
Maker in the natural world, and his profound ſcheme 
of government in the moral, and, by the force of a ſtu. 
pendous ſagacity, is able to penetrate into, and lay open 
to others, truths ſeemingly beyond human reach ; by 
knowing more of the Divine works, is capable of form- 
ing 
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ing more juſt conceptions of the glorious Author of all 
and conſequently of paying him a more rational obe- 
dience and devotion, and of approaching nearer to him; 
to compare two minds ſo immenſely different in their 
capacities and endowments, what likeneſs appears to 
determine us to regard them as of the ſame ſpecies, and 
not rather to pronounce the one an angel, and the other 
a brute ? Ee 
We ſee, therefore, that though there may be no room 
for pride or felf-conceit on account of our attainments 
in knowledge, ſince the higheſt pitch we can poſſibly 
ſoar to, will be but inconſiderable in compariſon with 
what we never can reach ; yet there is a great deal of 
room for laudable ambition; ſince we ſee it is poſſible 
to excel the bulk of our ſpecies, for any thing we know, 
almoſt as much as an angel does a brute. - N 
All endowments and acquiſitions muſt have a begin- 
ning. Time was, when Sir ſaac Newton did not know 
the letters of the alphabet. And the time may, and, 
no doubt, will come, when the meaneſt of my readers, 
if he makes a proper uſe of the natural abilities, and 
rovidential adyantages given him, and ſtudies to gain 
His favour, in whoſe diſpoſal all giſts and endowments 
are, will exceed not only the pitch to which the above- 
mentioned prodigy of our ſpecies reached, but will riſe 
to a ſtation above that which the higheſt archangel in 
heaven fills at preſent, though the diſtance muſt ſtill 
continue. And no one knows what immenſe advantage 
it may be of, to have endeavoured, even in this imper- 
fect ſtate, to get our minds opened, by the acceſwof new 
ideas and views; to have habituated ourſelves to ex- 
amine, to compare, to reflect, and diſtinguiſh. It is 
evident that all theſe exerciſes of the underſtanding 
muſt be abfolutely neceſſary in any future ſtate what- 
ever, for enlarging the ſphere of our knowledge, and en- 
nobling our minds. And what an advantage muſt it be 
tor future ſtates to have begun the work here that is to 
be carried on to eternity? 'To what end does religion, 
and even reaſon, direct us to mortify our paſſions and 
appetites, to habituate our minds to the contemplation 
of thoſe high and heavenly things we hope to come one 
day to the enjoyment of? No doubt, it is neceſſary -m 
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the nature of things, that our minds, in their preſent 


infant ſtate (as this may very properly be called) be 
formed and diſciplined, by cuſtom and habit, to that 
temper and character, which is to be hereafter their 
glory, their perfection, and their happineſs. Transfer 
the view from practice to knowledge, and you will find, 


that the analogy will hold good there likewiſe. It is 


neceſſary that we cultivate to the utmoſt all the faculties 
of our fouls in the preſent ſtate, in order to their ar- 
riving at higher degrees of perfection hereafter. And 
no rational mind ever will, or can, riſe to any high degree 
of perfection in any ſtate whatever, and continue in ig- 
norance, For if the definition of a rational mind be, 
« A being endowed with underſtanding and will,” (I 
mention only the two principal faculties) there is no 
doubt but it is equally neceſſary to the perfection, and 
conſequently to the happineſs of every rational being, 


: that its underſtanding be enlarged and improved by 


knowledge, as that its will be formed and directed by a 
ſenſe of duty, To put the matter upon its proper foot, 
we ought to conſider the improvement of every faculty 
of our minds as a part of virtue, of which afterwards. 
And in doing fo, we ſhall find, that there ought to be 
no diſtinction between the love of knowledge and of 
virtue; it being evident, that the proper improvement 
and due conduct of the underſtanding is an indiſpen- 
ſable part of the duty of every rational being. Juſt ſen- 
timents of the ſupreme Governor of the world, of our 
own nature and ftate, of the fitneſs and propriety of 
moral good, and the fatal effects of irregularity, are the 
only ſure foundation of goodneſs. Now, to attain full 
and clear notions of theſe, it will be neceſlary to make 
pretty extenſive inquiries, to carry our reſearches a con- 
fiderable way into the works of God, from whence we 
draw the cleareſt conceptions of his nature and attri- 
butes; to ſtudy our own nature and ſtate, with the va- 
rious paſſions, appetites, and inclinations, which enter 
into our conſtitution; the connections and relations we 
ſtand in to one another; and the different natures and 
conſequences of actions, according to the motives they 
fpring from, and the circumſtances which diverſity 
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them. All this, I ſay, will be of immenſe advan 
for raiſing us above vice, and confirming us in a 
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* 
courſe of virtue, which is the direct tendency of all true 


knowledge, and the effect it never fails to produce in 
every hoaeſt and uncorrupted mind. 

And though it muſt be owned, that an illiterate day- 
labourer, who earns his living by hedging and ditching, 
who is devout toward his God, and benevolent to his 


neighbour, is a much nobler and more valuable — 
in the ſight of his Maker, than the moſt accompliſh 
courtier, who ſupports his grandeur by the wages of 
iniquity ; nay, though it is evident, that great know- 
ledge will even make a wicked being the worſe, as it 
enables him to be more extenſively wicked ; it does not 
therefore follow, that knowledge is of no conſequence 
to virtue; but only that vice is of ſo fatal and deſtruc- 
tive a nature, as to poiſon and pervert the beſt things 
where it enters. If the above day-labourer, by the 
mere gdodnels of his heart, may be acceptable to God, 
and efteemed by all good men, how much higher might 
he have riſen, with the addition of extenſive improve- 
ments in knowledge? Could ever a Woolafton or a Cud- 
worth have formed ſuch juſt, or ſuch ſublime notions of 
virtue and of ſpiritual things? Could they ever have ar- 
rived at the pitch of goodneſs themſelves reached, or 
could they have repreſented it in the amiable lights they 
have done, ſo as to gain others to the ſtudy and practice 
of it, without extenfively-improved abilities ? 

Enough, methinks, has therefore been ſaid to invite 
readers, eſpecially the younger ſort, to engage in the 
traly noble and worthy labour of improving their minds, 
rather than indulging their ſenſes; of cultivating the 
immortal part, rather than pampering the body; of a- 
ſpiring to a reſemblance of the nature of angels, rather 
than fiaking themſelves to the rank of the brutes. 

* It is amazing and delightful to conſider, what ſeem- 
ingly difficult things are done by means of human know- 
ledge, ſcanty and confined as it is. The wonders per- 
formed by means of reading and writing are ſo ſtriking, 
that ſome learned men have given it as their opinion, 
that the whole was communicated to mankind origi- 
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nally by ſome ſuperior being. That by means of the 

various compoſitions of about twenty different articula- 

tions of the human voice, performed by the aſſiſta 

of the lungs, the glottis, the tongue, the lips, and thi 

teeth, ideas of all ſenſible and intelligible objects in na- 
ture, in art; in ſcience, in hiſtory, in morals, in ſuper- 
naturals, ſhould be communicable from one mind to 
another; and again, that ſigns ſhould be contrived, by 
which thoſe articulations of the human voice ſhould be 
expreſſed, ſo as to be communicable from one mind to 
another by the eye ; this ſeems really beyond the reach 
of humanity left to itſelf. To imagine, for example, 
the firſt of mankind capable of inventing any ſet of 
ſounds, which ſhould be fit to communicate to one ano- 
ther the idea of what is meant by the words virtue or 
rectitude, or any other idea wholly unconnected with 
any kind of ſound whatever, and afterwards of invent- 
ing a ſet of ſigns, which ſhould give the mind, by the 
eye, an idea of what is properly an object of the ſenſe 
of hearing (as a word, when expreſſed with the voice, 
repreſents an idea, which is the mere object of the under 
ſtanding); to imagine mankind, in the firſt ages of the 
wotld, without any hint from ſuperior beings, capable 
of this, ſeems doing too great honour to our nature. 

that as it will; that one man ſhould, by uttering a 
ſet of ſounds no way connected with, or naturally re- 
preſentative of, one ſet of ideas more than another; 
that one man ſhould, by ſuch ſeemingly unfit means, 
enlighten the underſtanding, rouſe the paſſions, de- 
light or terrify the imagination of another; and that 
he ſhould not only be able to do this when preſent, 
viva voce; but that he ſhould produce the ſame eſſect 
by a. ſet of figures no way naturally fit to repreſent either 
the ideas he would communicate, or (leſs fill) the arti- 
culate ſounds, which are themſelves but repreſentatives 
of ideas; and that he ſhould affe another perſon at 
pleaſure, at the diſtance of five thouſand miles, and with 
as much precifion and accuracy as if he were upon the 
ſpot, nay, as if he could open to him his mind, and 
give him td apprehend the ideas as they lie there in 
their original ſtate, is truly admirable, The 2 
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(fo to ſpeak) ideas into ſounds, the tranſlating thoſe | 

ſounds into viſible objects, the tranſlating one ſet of 
thoſe viſible objects into another, or turning one lan- 
guage into another, as Hebrew, Greek, or in, into 
_ Engliſþ; all this, if we were not familiar with it, would 
appear a ſort of magic; but our being accuſtomed to it 

does not leſſen its real excellence. | 

Again, if we confider what ſtrange things are com- 
monly done by every novice in numbers, we cannot 
help admiring the excellence of knowledge, To tell 
an Indian, that a boy of twelve years of age could, by 
making a few ſcrawls upon paper, determine the num» 
ber of barley-corns, which wonld go round the globe 
of the carth ; would trangely ſtartle him! To talk to 
one unacquainted with the firſt principles of arithmetic, 
of adding together a ſet of numbers, as five thouſand 
five hundred and fifty-five, ſix thouſand fix hundred 
and fixty-ſix, ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 
leven, and ſo on; to the number of twenty or thirty lines 
of figures, eſpecially, if thoſe lines conſiſted ofagreatmany 
places of figures, going on to hundreds of thouſands, 
millions, billions, trillions, and ſo on, to tell ſuch a per- 
ſon, that it was not only poſlible, but even that nothing 
was more ealſy or trifling, than to determine the whole 
amount of ſuch a ſet of numbers, and that without 
miltaking a ſingle unit, all this would ſeem to the untu- 
tored Indian utterly incredible and impoſſible ! To tell 
a Barbarian, that nothing was more common, than for 
traders in this part of the world, to buy in goods to the 
value of many thouſand pounds, to fell them out again 
in parcels, not exceeding the value of ten or twenty 
ſhillings each, to receive in their money only once a 
year, and yet that they committed no conſiderable miſ- 
take, nor ſuffered any material loſs in the dealings of 
many years together, through error or miſcalculation; 
he would conclude, that either thoſe traders had me- 
mories above the uſual rate of human nature, or that 
they had ſupernatural aſſiſtance ! Yet all that has been 
hitherto mentioned, and a thouſand times more, is 
what we find perſons of the meaneſt natural endow- 
ments, and the narroweſt educations, capable of acquir- 
ing! That by obſerving with ſo ſimple an inſtrument 
as 
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as a quadrant, the apparent altitude of the pole at one 
place, and travelling on, till we find it elevated a de- 

„ that from thence we ſhould determine with un- 
doubted certainty, the real circuit of the whole globe 
of the earth, and conſequently its diameter and ſemidi- 
ameter! That by an obſervation of the parallax of the 
moon, which is not difficult to take, with a few deduc- 
tions and calculations, we ſhould, by knowing the pro- 

; portion between the unknown fides and angles of a 
| triangle and thoſe which are known, and by form- 
3 | ing a triangle according to obſervation, the baſe of 
| which to repreſent the earth's ſemi-diameter, be as ſure 
4 of the diſtance from the earth to the moon, as we are 
AY of the diſtance and height of a tower, viewed at two 
ſtations! That aſtronomers ſhould thence proceed through 
all their wonderful diſcoveries and calculations: The 
confideration of theſe things gives no contemptible idea 
of human knowledge. If we proceed to the calcula- 
tion of eclipſes, determining the revolutions and paths / 
of comets, and ſo forth, we cannot help looking upon 
the degree of knowledge we are capable of attaining, 
as highly worthy our attention, and viewing our own 
nature as truly great and ſublime, and the Divine Good- 
neſs as highly adorable, which has endowed our minds 
with abilities in themſelves ſo wonderful, and promiſing 
of endleſs improvements and enlargements ! 

In what light then ought we to view thoſe groveling 

and mean-ſpirited mortals, who make a pride of declar- 
ing their contempt of knowledge 2 Did one hear a vici- 
p - ous perſon expreſſing his contempt of honeſty and vir- 
tue, ſhould we think the more meanly of them, or of 
him? In the ſame manner, when a ſhallow fop ſneers 
at what he does not underſtand, his low raillery ought 
ta caſt no reflection upon learning; but he is to be con- 
ſidered as ſunk from the dignity of reaſon, and fo far 
degenerate as to make his ignorance his pride, which 
ought to be his ſhame. 

If we caft our eyes backward upon paſt times, or if 
we take a view of the preſent ſtate of the world, if we 
conſider whole nations, or fingle perſons, nothing ſo fills 
the imagination, or engages the attention, as the con- 

8 | ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous and illuſtrious honours of knowledge and learu - 
ing. The ancient Egyptians, the fathers of wiſdom ; 
the ſtudious Athenians, the cultivators of every elegant 

art; the wiſe Romans, the zealous imitators of learned 
- Greece ; how come theſe nations to ſhine, like conſtella- 
tions, through the deeps of that univerſal miſt which 
involves the reſt of antiquity ? How come the Pythago- 
ras's, the Ariflotler, the Tullys, the Livys to appear, 
even to us at this diſtance, as ſtars of the firſt magnitude 
in the vaſt fields of æther? How comes it that Afric; 
ſince the ſetting of learning in that quarter of the world, 
has been the habitation of obſcurity and cruelty ? What 
is the diſgrace of wild Indians, and ſwiniſh Hottentots 2 
Is it not their brutiſh ignorance ? What makes our iſland 
to differ ſo much from the aſpect it had when Fulius 
Cæſar landed on our coaſt, and found us a flock of 

ainted ſavages, ſcampering naked through the woods ? 
hat nation makes ſuch an appearance now, as Engiand, 
wherever knowledge is valued ? What names of ancient 
warriors make fo greata figure ontheroll of fame, orſhine 
ſo bright in wiſdom's eye, as thoſe of the improvers of arts 
and (ſciences, who have ariſen in our iſland ? Who would 
not rather, in our times, who know to deſpiſe romantic 
heroiſm, chooſe to have his name enrolled with thoſe of 
a Bacon, a Boyle, a Clarke, or a Newton, the friends of 
mankind, the guides to truth, the improvers of the 
human mind, the honours of our nature, and our world ; 
than to have a place gmong the Alexanders, the Ce/ars, 
the Lewis's, or the Charlesr's, the ſcourges and butchers 
of their fellow-creatures ? f | 


SEC T. . 

Of Education from Infancy. Abſolute Neceſſity, and 
proper Method, of laying a Foundation of Moral 
Knowledge. | | 


Hons already treated in part, of ſo much of the 
education of young children as falls under the 
care of the parents, I will now, for the ſake of exhi- 
biting at once a comprehenſive view of the whole im- 
provement of the mind, * from infancy itſelf; and 


lay 
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lay down a general plan of knowledge, and the method 
of acquiring it. And I doubt not but the reader will 
dwn, that a genius naturally good, and which has been 
cultivated in the manner here to be deſcribed, may be 
ſaid to have had moſt of the advantages neceſſary for 
attaining the higheſt perfection of human nature, of 
which this ſtate is capable. 

Firſt, and above all things, it is to be remembered, 
and cannot be too often inculcated, that, from the time 
a child can ſpeak, throughout the whole courſe of edu- 
cation, the forming of the temper to meekneſs and obe- 
dience, regulating the paſſions and appetites, and habi- 
tuating the mind to the love and practice of virtue, is 
the great, the conſtant, and growing labour, without 
which all other culture is abſolute trifling. Nor is this 
to be done by fits and ſtarts, nor this moſt important of 
all knowledge to de ſuperficially or partially communi- 
cated, Every obligation of moraliiy; every duty of 
life; every beauty of virtue, and deformity of vice, is 
to be particularly ſet forth, and repreſented in every 
different light. It is not a few ſcraps of good things 
got by memory, nor a few particular leſſons given from 
time to time, that can be called a religious education. 
Without laying before the young mind a rational, a 
complete and perfect ſyſtem of morals, and of Chriſti- 
anity, the work will be defeQive and unfiniſhed. "Theſe 
important leſſons muſt be begun early; conſtantly in- 
culcated ; never loſt ſight of ; raiſed from every occa- 
ſion and opportunity; ; improved and enlarged as reaſon 
opens; worked into every faculty of the ſoul; begun 
by parents; carried on by the maſter or tutor; eſta- 
bliſned by the man himſelf, when of age to inquire 
and to act for himſelf; ſtudied every day and every 
hour, while one faculty remains capable of exerting it- 
ſelf in the mind; and the man, when full of years, 
muſt til} proceed, and at laft go out of the world en- 
gaged in the important ftudy of his duty, and means 
for attaining the happineſs and perfection for which he 
was brought into being. 

The knowledge of morality and Chriſtianity is 


the abſolutely — part of education. 2 
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what avails it how knowing a perſon is in ſpeculative 
ſcience, if he knows not how to be uſeful and happy ? 
If this work be neglected in the earlier part of life, it 
muſt be owing to ſome very favourable circumſtances, 
if the perſon turns ont well afterwards, For the human 
mind reſembles a piece of ground, which will by no 
means lie wholly bare; but will either bring forth 
weeds or fruits, according as it is cultivated or neg- 
lected. And according as the habits of vice and irrcli- ' 
gion, or the contrary, get the firſt poſſeſſion of the mind, 
ſach is the future man like to be. 

We ſee that the groſs ſuperſtitions and monſtrous ab- 
ſurdities of popery, by the mere circumſtance of their 
being early planted in the mind, are not to be eradi- 
cated afterwards, though it is certain, that, as reaſon 
opens, and the judgment matures, they muſt appear ſtill 
more and more ſhocking, With how great advantage, 
then, may we eſtabliſh in the minds of young ones the 
principles of a religion ſtrictly rational, and that will 
appear the more ſo, the more it is examined, 

It is plain, that early youth is the fitteſt ſeaſon of life 
for eſtabliſhing firſt principles of any kind, becauſe then 
the mind is wholly diſengaged from the purſuits which 
afterwards take poſſeſſion of it. And the knowledge-of 
right and wrong is indeed the moſt level to all capaci- 
ties of any ſcience whatever. For we are properly mo- 
ral agents, and are naturally qualified with ſufficient 
abilities to underſtand the obligations of morality, when 
laid before us, if we can but be prevailed with to ob- 
ſerve them in our pradqice ; for which purpole the moſt 
effeQual method, no doubt, is to have them early incul- 
cated upon us. 

We do not think it proper to leave our children to 
themſelves, to find out the ſciences of grammar, or num- 

bers, or the knowledge of languages, or the art of writ- 

ing, or of a profeſſion to live by. And ſhall we leave 

them to ſettle the boundaries of right and wrong by 

their own ſagacity; or to neglect, or miſunderſtand, a 
religion, which God himſelf has condeſcended to give 
ns, as the rule of our faith and practice? What can it 
lignify to a youth, that he go through all the liberal 
5 MS - ſciences, 
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ſciences, if he is ignorant of the rules by which he 
ought to live, and by which he is to be judged ar 


laſt. Will Greek and Latin alone gain him the eſteem 
of the wiſe and virtuous ? or will philoſopby and mathe- 


| matics ſave his ſoul ? 


I know of but one objection againſt the importance 
of what I am urging, which is taken from the deplora- 
ble degeneracy, we ſometimes obſerve the children of 
pious and virtuous parents run into, who have had the 
utmoſt pains taken with them, to give them a turn to 
virtue and goodneſs. 

But is it not in ſome caſes to be feared, that parents, 
through a miſtaken notion of the true method of giving 
youth a religious turn, often run into the extreme of 
ſurfeiting them with religious exerciſes, inſtead of la- 
bouring chiefly to enlighten and convince their under- 
ſtandings, and to form their tempers to obedience. 
The former, though noble and valuable helps, appointed 


by Divine Wiſdom for promoting virtue and goodneſs, 


may yet be ſo managed as to diſguſt a young mind, 
and prejudice it againſt religion for life ; but the latter, 
properly conducted, will prove an endleſsly- various en- 
tertainment. There is not a duty of morality, you can 
have occaſion to inculcate, but what may give an oppor- 
tunity of raiſing ſome entertaining obſervation, or intro- 
ducing ſome amuſing hiſtory ; and nothing can be more 
ftriking than the accounts of ſupernatural things, of 
which Holy Scripture is full. And though it may 
fometimes happen, that a youth well brought up may, 
by the force of temptation, run into fatal errors in after- 
life, yet ſuch a one, it muſt be owned, has a much bet- 
ter chance of recovering the right way, than one, who 
never was put in it, I am athamed to add any more 


upon the head; it being a kind of affront to the under- 


ſtandings of mankind, to labour to convince them of a - 
truth as evident as that the ſun ſhines at noon-day. 


That it may unqueſtionably appear to be fully prac- 
ticable for a parent, or tutor, to eftabliſh youth, from 


the tendereſt years, in principles of virtue and religion, 
by reaſon, not by authority, by underſtandipg, not by 


rote; 
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rote; 1 will here add a ſketch of what I know may be 
taught with ſucceſs. | Wee. 

A parent, in any ſtation of life whatever, may, and 
ought to beſtow ſome time every day, in inſſ ructing his 
children in the moſt uſeful of all knowledge. Half an 
hour, or an hour every day, will be ſufficient to go 
through a great deal of ſuch ſort of work in a year. 
And what parent will pretend, that he cannot find half 
an hour a day for the moſt important of all buſineſs ? 
At three or four years of age, a child of ordinary parts 
is capable of being ſhewn and convinced,“ That obe- 
e dieace is better than perverſenels ; that good nature 
« is more amiable than peeviſhnels ; that knowledge is 
« preferable to ignorance ; that it is wicked to diſſem- 
«4 ble, to uſe any one ill, to be cruel to birds, or inlets; 
* that it is wrong to do any thing to another, which 
% one would not wiſh done to one's ſelf ; that the world 
* was made by one who is very great, wiſe, and good, 
% who is every where, and knows every thing that is 
te thought, ſpoke, or done by men; that there will be 
% a time when all, that ever lived, will be judged by 
« God ; and that they, wha have been good, will go ta 
* heaven among the angels, and they who have been 
« wicked, to hell among evil ſpirits.” | 
There are few children of three or four years of age, 
who are not capable of having their underttandings 
opened, and their minds formed, by ſuch ſimple princi- 
ples as theſe ; and thele, ſimple as they ſeem, are the 
ground-work of morality and religion. f 

As the facultics ſtrengthen, farther views may by de- 
grees be preſented ta the opening mind; and every, 
leſſon illuſtrated and inculcated by inſtances taken from 
the Bible, and other books, or from characters known 
to the teacher. The aſking queſtions upon every head 
and bringing in little familiar ſtories proper for the oc- 
caſion, will keep up a young one's attention, and make 
luch exerciſes extremely eatertaining, without which 
they will not be uſeful. 

Beſides all ſet hours for inſtruction, a prudent parent 
will contrive to apply as much ſpare time as poſſible 
that way, and to bring in ſome uſeful and inſlructive hint 
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on every occaſion ; to moralize upon the blowing of a 
feather, and read a lecture on a pile of graſs, or a flower. 

Can any one think, that ſuch a method of giving 
« line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
« there a little,” is likely to miſs having a confiderable 
effect upon the mind, for leading it to an early habit of 


attending to the nature and conlequences of actions, of 


defiring to pleaſe, and fearing to offend, which if people 
could but be brought to accuſtom themſelves to from 
their youth, they would never, in after-life, act the raſh 


and deſperate part we fee many do. 

Nor is there any thing to hinder a maſter of a private 
Place of education to beſtow generally an hour every 
day, and more on Sundays, in inſtructing the youth un- 
der his care in the principles of prudence, morality, ' 


and religion. This may be digeſted into a ſcheme 


of twenty or thirty lectures, beginning from the 
very foundation, and going through all the principal 
e of our duty to God, our neighbour, and our- 
elves, and from thence proceeding to a view of the 
fundamental doctrines, evidences, and laws of revealed 
religion, In all which there is nothing but what may 
be brought down to the apprehenſion of very you 
minds, by proceeding gently, and ſuiting one's expreſ- 
fions to the weak capacities of the learners; doing all by 
way of queſtion, without which it is impoſſible to keep 
up their attention, and in the manner of familiar dia- 
logue, rather than ſet harangue, or magiſterial precept. 
Above all things care ought to be taken, that religi- 
ous knowledge be as little as poſſible put on the foot of 
a taſk. A parent, or teacher, who communicates his 
inſtructions of this kind in ſuch a manner, as to tire or 
diſgutt the young mind, though he may mean well, 
does more harm than good. A young perſon will have 
a better chance for taking to a courſe of virtue and re- 
ligion, if left wholly to himſelf, than if ſet againſt them 
by a wrong method of education. The mind, like a 
ſpring, if unnaturally forced one way, will, when let 
looſe, recoil ſo much the more violently the contrary way. 
The firſt Sunday-evening's converſation, between the 
maſter and pupils in a place of education, might be upon 
. e = happineſs. 
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happineſs in general. Queſtions might be put to the 
eldeſt of the youth, as, whether they did not defire to 
ſecure their own happineſs in the moſt effeQual way; 
or if they would be content to be happy for a few years, 
and take their chance afterwards. They might be 
aſked, what they thought happineſs conſiſted in, if in 
good eating, drinking, play, and fine clothes only; 
or whether they did not think a creature capable of 
thought, of doing good or evil, and of living for ever 
in a fatvre ſtate, ought to make ſome proviſion of a ha 
pineſs ſuitable to its ſpiritual part. For illuftrating this, 
they might be aſked wherein they thought the reſpec- 
tive happineſs of a beaſt, a man, and an angel conſiſted. 
They might be taught-partly what makes the difference 
of thoſe natures, and ſome general account given them 
of the nature of man, his faculties, paſſions, and appe- 
tites, They might be aſked, whether they did not 
think, that the only certain means for attaining the 
teſt happineſs mankind are capable of, was to en- 
eavour to gain the favour of God, who has all poſſible 
happineſs in his power. | 
The next Sunday-eyening's converſation might be 
upon the moſt likely means for gaining the favour of 
God, in order to ſecuring happinels. The youth might 
be aſked, whether they did not think there was a dif- 
ference in the conduct of different perſons, and in the 
effects of their behayiour upon the affairs of the world, 
Inftances might be made uſe of, to ſhew in general, 
that the natural tendency of a virtuous behaviour is to 
diffuſe happineſs, and that vice naturally produces con- 
fuſion and miſery. They might be aſked, what would 
be the conſequence, if all men gave themſelves to drunk- 
ennefs, and other kinds of intemperance ; or to cruelty 
and violence; and might be made to fee, that if all 
men were wicked, the world could by no means ſub- 
ſiſt. From thence they might be led on to conclude, that 
it was to be expected vice would always be diſpleaſin 
to God; that conſequently none but the virtuous coul 
ſeaſonably expect to be finally happy, however they 
| K 4 might 
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might be ſuffered to paſs through the preſent life. 
They might chen be ſhewn, that all the good or bad 
actions of men muſt relate either to themſelves, to their 
fellow-creatures, or to God. And that whatever action 
can have no effect either upon one's ſelf, or any other 
perſon, and is neither pleaſing nor diſpleaſing to God, 
cannot be called either virtuous or vicious. 

The ſubject of the third eyening's converſation might 
be the introduction to the firſt head of duty, viz. that 
which relates to ourſelves. The youth might be ſhewn 
the propriety of beginning with that, as it is neceſſary 
toward a perſon's behaving well to others, that his own 
mind be in good order, They might be taught, that 
our duty to ourſelves conſiſts in the due care of our 
minds, and of our bodies. 'They might be aſked, whe- 
ther they did not think the underſtanding was to be 
improved with uſeful knowledge; the memory culti- 
vated and habituated for retaining important truth ; the 
will ſubdued to obedience; and the paſſions ſubjected 
to the authority of reaſon. They might be ſhewn, in 
a few general inſtances, what would be the conſequence 

none of theſe was to be done; what a condition the 
mind muſt be in, which is neglected, and ſuffered ta 
run to abſolute miſrule. They might then be inform- 
ed briefly of the uſes and ends of the paſſions, and their 
proper conduct. „ Ss Ln ae es 

The converſation the fourth, and one or two ſucceed- 
ing evenings, might proceed to the neceſſity and means 
of regulating the ſeveral paſſions, whoſe excels, and the 
bad conſequences of ſuch exceſs, might be pointed out. 
The paſſions not to be rooted up, but put under proper 
regulations. Exceſs in the indulgence of them, how 
firſt run into, and cautions to guard againſt it, Of ſelf- 
love, ſelf-opinion or pride, ambition, anger, envy, ma- 
lice, revenge, and the reſt ; of which, as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to treat pretty copiouſly in the third book, I ſhall 
add nothing farther at preſent, but refer the reader thi- 
ther for a method of treating them, which may with 
advantage be uſed in inſtructing youth, excluding what 
may be thought too abſtract for their apprehenſion. 
For maſters are to proceed with prudence, according 

I =. | i 
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the various capacities of the youth under their care; 
never taking it for granted, that ſuch and ſuch parts of 
moral knowledge are beyond their reach ; but putting 
their capacities to a thorough trial, which will ſhew, 
contrary to common opinion, how early the human 
mind is capable of comprebending very noble and ex- 
tenſive moral views, 
To treat of the due regulation of the bodily appetites, 
as they are commonly called, will be employment for 
ſeveral evenings, The love of life, of riches, of food, 
of ſtrong liquors, of ſleep, of the oppoſite ſex, (a ſub- 
je to be very ſlightly touched on) of diverſions, of 
finery ; the due regulation of each of theſe is to be 
inted out, and the fatal conſequences of too great an 
indulgence of them, as ſtrongly as poſlible ſet forth; 
with cautions againſt the ſnares by which young people 
are firſt led into ſenſuality, and methods of prevention 
or reformation, Of all which I ſhall likewile have oc- 
caſion to treat in the third book. The virtues, contrary 
to the exceſſive indulgence of paſſion and appetite, ought 
to be ſtrongly recommended, as humility, meekneſs, mo- 
deration in deſires, conſideration, and contentment. 
And it is not enough that young perſons underſtand 
theoretically wherein-a good diſpoſition of mind con- 
ſiſts. They are to be held to the ſtrict obſervance of it 
in their whole behaviour, One inſtance of malice, 
_ cruelty, or deceit, is a fault more neceſſary to be pu- 
niſhed, than the negle& of ſome hundreds of taſks. 
And it muſt appear to every underſtanding, that the 
keeping a youth under proper regulations, even by me- 
chanical means, is of great advantage, as he will there- 
by be habityated to what is good, and muſt find a vici- 
ous courſe unnatural to him, And there is no doubt 
but the minds of youth may be rationally, as well as 
mechanically, formed to virtue, by the prudent conduct 
and inſtructions of maſters, where pareuts will. give their 
concurrence and fanction, | i 
Several evenings may be employed in giving the youth 
a view of our duty to our neighbour, under which the 
relative duties ought to be conſidered ; and particularly 


that fundamental, but now unknown virtue of the mu 
| pi 
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of our country, very ſtrongly recommended. Materials, 


and a method of inſtructing the youth in the duties of 
negative and poſitive juſtice and benevolence, may be 
drawn from what will be faid on ſocial virtue in the 
third book. 

Young people of good underſtanding may be ratio- 
nally convinced of the certainty of the Divine exiſtence, 
by a ſet of arguments not too abſtract, but yet convin- 
eing. The proof a poſteriori, as it is commonly called, 
is the fitteſt to be dwelt upon, and is fully level to the 
capacity of a youth of parts at fourteen years of age. 
An idea of the Supreme Being, a ſet of uſeful moral re- 
flections upon his perfections, and an account of the 
duty we owe him, may be drawn from what is ſaid on 
that ſubje in the following book. 

To habituate young people to reaſon on moral ſub- 


| jects, to teach them to exert their faculties in compa- 


ring, examining, and refleQing, is doing them one of 
the greateſt ſervices that can be imagined. Aud as 
there is no real merit in taking religion on truſt; but on 
the contrary, a reaſonable mind cannot be better em- 
ployed, than in examining into ſacred truth : and as no- 
thing is likely to produce a laſting effect upon the mind, 


bdut what the mind is clearly convinced of; on theſe, 


and all other accounts, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
young people be early taught to conſider the Chriſtian 
religion, not as a matter of mere form, handed down 
from father to ſon, or as a piece of ſuperſtition, conſiſt- 
ing in being baptized, and called after the Author of 
our religion, but as a ſubje of reaſoning, a ſyſtem of 
doctrines to be clearly underſtood, a ſet of facts eſta- 


| bliſhed on unqueſtionable evidence, a body of laws given 
by Divine authority, which are to be 


tter the hearts, and 
regulate the lives of men, 'To give the youth at a place 


of education a comprehenſive view of only the heads of 


what they ought to be taught of the Chriſtian religion, 
will very nobly and uſefully employ ſeveral evenings. 
The particulars to be infiſted on may be drawn from 
the fourth book. 8 
The whole courſe may conclude with an explanation 


of our Saviour's diſcourſe on the mount, Matth. v. 3 
an 
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and vii. which contains the Chriſtian law, or rule of 
life, and is infinitely more praper to be committed to 
memory by youth, than all the catechiſms that ever were 
or will be compoſed. - 
This may be a proper place to mention, that from the 
_ earlieſt moon youth ought to be accuſtomed to the moſt 
reaſonable o 
is no matter how ſhort the devotions they uſe may be, 
ſo they offer them with decency and — 
without which they had hetter let them alone; 
they will be a prejudice inſtead of an advantage to 


em. | | 

| Beſides all other improvements, endeavours ought to 
be uſed to lead young perſons to ſtudy, to love, and to 
form themſelves by the holy Scriptures, the fountain of 
knowledge, and rule of life. For this purpoſe, ſome of 
.the time allotted for moral inſtruction, in a ſeminary of 
learning, may be interchangeably beſtowed in reading, 
commenting, and queſtioning the youth upon ſelect 7 1-7 
of Scripture, as the account of the creation and flood, 
the remarkable characters of Neab, Lot, and Abraham, 
the miraculous hiſtory of the people of frael, the moral 


writings of Solomon, ſome of the moſt remarkable = 
pet, 


2 with accounts of their completions, the Go 

iiſtory, and the moral parts of the epiſtles. An hour 
every morning may be very well employed in this 
manner. 

A courle of ſuch inſtructions continued, repeated, 
and improved upon, for a ſeries of years, will furniſh 
the young mind with a treaſure of the moſt valuable 
and ſublime knowledge, and muſt, with the Divine 
bleſſing, give it a caſt toward the virtuous fide, which 
it muſt at leaſt find ſome difficulty in getting the better 
of in after-life. | 


For any man to put himſelf at the head of a place of 


education, who is not tolerably qualified for explaining 


the nature and obligations of morality, and who has not 


ſome critical knowledge of Scripture, is intolerable ar- 
rogance and wickedneſs, And that teacher of youth, 
who does not conſider the forming of the moral charac- 


fer of his pupils as the great and indiſpenſable * 


all ſervices, I mean worſhipping God. It 
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his duty, has not yet learned the firſt principles of his 
*. 


ter. II 


en rd and Method of Education. Concurrence of the 


Parents neceſſary. 


E ſooner a boy is ſent from home for his educa- 
tion, the better. For though the parents them- 
ſelves ſhould be abundantly capable of judging of, and 
reſolute enough to keep up a proper conduQ to the 
child, which is very ſeldom the caſe, yet there will al- 
ways 'be enough of ſilly relations coming and going, and 
of viſitants flattering and humouring bim in ali his 
weakneſſes ; which, though they be entertaining, as 
indeed every thing is from a pretty child, ought with- 
out all queſtion to be eradicated as ſoon as poſſible, in- 
ſtead of being encouraged. The very ſervants will 
make it their buſineſs to teach him a thouſahd mon- 
key-tricks, and to blame the parents for every re- 
proof or correction they uſe, though ever ſo ſeaſouable 
and neceſlary, 

It is ſurpriſing that ever a queſtion ſhould have been 
made, whether an education at home or abroad was to 
be choſen. In a home-education, it is plain, that the 
advantage ariſing from emulation, the importance of 
which is not to be conceived, muſt be loſt. It is like- 
wiſe obvious, that by a bome-education youth miſſes all 
the advantage of being accuſtomed to the company of 
his equals, and being early hardened by the little rubs 
he will from time to time meet with from them, againſt 
thoſe he muſt lay his account with meeting in life, 
which a youth, who goes directly out of his mother's 
lap into the wide world, is by no means prepared to 


grapple with, nor even to bear the fight of ſtrange 
. faces, nor to eat, drink, or lodge differently from the 


manner he has been uſed to at, his father's houſe. A 
third great diſadvantage of a home-education, is the 
miſſing a number of uſeful and valuable friendſhips a 
youth might have contracted at ſchool, which, being 
begun in the innocent and diſintereſted time 'of 4 | 
en 
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often hold through the whole of it, and prove of the 
moſt important advantage. The ſooner a young perſon 
goes from the ſolitary ſtate of home into the ſocial life 
of a place of education, the ſooner he has an opportunity 
of knowing what it is to be a member of ſociety, of ſeein 
a difference between a right and a wrong behaviour, o 
learning how to conduct himſelf among his equals, and 
in ſhort, the ſooner he is likely, under proper regula- 
tions, to become a formed man. i, 
The view of education is not to carry the pupils a 
great length in each different ſcience ; but only to open 
their minds for the reception of various knowledge, of 
which the firſt ſeeds an r op are to be planted 
early, while the mind is flexible, and diſengaged from 
a multiplicity of ideas and purſuits, Thoſe feeds and 
principles are afterwards to be cultivated by the man 
when grown up, and, by means of conſtant diligence 
and application, may be expected, through length of 
time, to produce the nobleſt and moſt valuable fruits. 
From hence it is evident, what conſtitutes the character 
of a perfon properly qualified for being at the head of 
the education of youth. Not ſo much a deep kill in 
languages only, or in mathematics only, or in any fingle 
branch of knowledge, excluſive of the reſt ; but a ge- 
neral and comprehenſive knowledge of the various 
branches of learning, and the proper methods of ac- 
quiring them, with clear and juſt notions of human na- 
ture, of morals, and revealed religion. ; | 
The moſt perfect ſcheme that has yet been found out, 
or is poſſible for the whole education of youth, from fix 
years of age and upwards, is where a perſon, properly 
qualified, with an unexceptionable character for gentle- 
neſs of remper and exemplary virtue, good breeding, 
knowledge of the world, and of languages, writing, ac- 
counts, book-keeping, geography, the principles of phi- 
loſophy, mathematics, hiſtory, and divinity, and who is 
diſengaged from all other purſuits, employs himſelf, and 
proper aſliſtants, wholly in the care and inſtruction of a 
competent number ot youth placed in his own houſe, 
and under his own eye, in ſuch a manner, as to accom» 
pliſh them in all the branches of uſeful and ornamental 
; knowledge 
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knowledge, "ſuitable to their ages, 4 qe and pro- 


ſpects, and eſpecially in the knowledge of what will 


make them uſeful in this life, and ſecure the happineſs 
or henpext; 
There is no one advantage in any other conceivable 
plan of education which may not be gained in this, nor 
any one diſadvantage that may not be as effectually 
avoided in this way as in any; If there is any thing 
good in a child, it may, in this method of education, be 
improved to the higheſt pitch; if there is any thing bad, 
it cannot be long unknown; and may be remedied, if it 
is remedlable; if a child has a bright capacity, there is 
emulation, honour, and reward, to encourage him to 
make the beſt of it; and if his faculties be low; there 
are proper methods for putting him upon uſing his ut- 
moſt diligence; and there is opportunity to give him 
private aſſiſtance at bye-hours, to enable him to keep 
nearly upon a footing with others of his age, In ſuch 
a place of education, the maſter has it in his power, by 
duity and diligence, to make the higheſt improve- 
ments upon the youth under his care, both in human 
and divine knowledge; and, by a tender and aſſectionate 
treatment of them, may gain the love, the eſteem, and 
the obedience due to a parent rather than a maſter. 
Such a place of education is indeed no way different 
from another private houſe, only, that inſtead of three 
or four, or half a dozen children, there may be thirty 
or forty in family. Inſtead of an indulgent parent, who 
might fondle or ſpoil the youth, there is at the head of 
ſuch an economy, an -impartial and prudent governor, 
who, not being biaſſed by paternal weakneſs, is likely 


to conſult, in the moſt difintereſted manner, their real 


advantage. Having no other ſcheme in his head, nor 
any thing elſe to engage his thoughts, he is at liberty, 
which few parents are, to beſtow his whole time upon 
the improvement of the youth under his care, Having 
no other dependence for raifing himſelf in life, he is 
likely to apply himſelf in good earneſt to do whatever 
he can for the advantage of the youth, and his own re- 
putation ; as knowing that, though foundations, exhi- 
bitions, fellowſhips, and preferments, will always m_ 

pupils 
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pupils to public ſchools and univerſities, it is quite 
_ otherwiſe with a private place of education, which muſt 
depend wholly upon real and ſubſtantial care and viſi- 
ble improvement of the youth; and that a failure of 
theſe muſt be the ruin of his credit and fortune. And 
ſuppoſe a competent ſet of duly-qualified teachers em- 
ployed in ſuch a place of edacation, it is plain, that 
there is no part of improvement to be had at any kind 
of ſchool; academy, or univerſity, which may not be 
taken in, and carried to the utmoſt length, the pupils 
are capable of, according to their age and natural 


parts. 5 | 
This is indeed, in the main, the great Milton's plan 


of a place of education to carry youth from grammar 
quite to the finiſhing their of ſtudies, In which the very 
circumſtance of a perſon's being brought up under the 
ſame authority from childhood to mature age, is of in- 
eſtimable advantage. When” a child is firſt put toa 
filly old woman to learn to read, or rather murder his 
book, what a number of bad habits does he acquire, all 
which muſt afterwards be unlearned? When from 
thence he is removed to a public, or boarding ſchool, 
with what contempt does he look back upon hispoor old 
miſtreſs, and how ſaucily does he talk of her? The 
caſe is the ſame, when he is removed from ſchool to 
the univerſity. Then my young maſter thinks himſelf 
' a man, finds himſelf at his own diſpoſal, and reſolves 
to make uſe of that liberty, which no perſon ought to 


be truſted with before ycars of diſcretion. And the 


conſequences are generally feen to anſwer accordingly. 
Bur a youth, who has been brought up from childhood 
to ripe age, under the ſame perſon, ſuppoſing him pro- 
per'y qualified, acquires in time the aſſection and the 
enſe of authority of a ſon to a parent, rather than of a 
pupil to a maſter, than which nothing can more, or ſo 
much contribute to his improvement in learning, or to 
the forming of his manners. 

Whether there are not ſome particulars, in the very 
conſtitution and plan ot certain places of education, that 
may be ſaid to be fundamentally wrong, 1 ſhall leave 
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to better judgments, aſter ſetting down a few queries 
on the ſubject. | 

Whether the moſt perfect knowledge of two dead 
languages is, to any perſon whatever, let his views in 
life be what they will, worth the expence of ten years 
ſtudy, to the excluſion of all other improvements ? 

Whether, in order to a thorough knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, there is any real neceſſity for learning by 
rote a number of crabbed grammar rules? And whe- 
ther the ſame method which is commonly uſed in 

teaching French and Italian, (in which it is notorious 

that people do actually acquire as great, or rather a 

N greater maſtery) would not be as effectual, and incom- 

* | arably more compendious, for acquiring a ſufficient 

e of Latin or Greek? I mean, only learning 
to decline nouns and verbs, and a few rules of conſtruc- 
tion, and then reading books in the language. 

Whether the ſuperfluous time, beſtowed in learning 

grammar rules, would not be much better employed in 
writing, arithmetic, elements of mathematics, or other 
improvements of indiſpenſable uſe in life? eſpecially as 
it may be farther aſked. 1 5 

Whether the neglect of the firſt principles of thoſe 
valuable parts of knowledge, till the more traQable 
years of youth are paſt (all for the ſake of Latin and 
Greet), is not in experience found to be a great and 
irreparable loſs to thoſe who have been educated in 
that imperfect method? And whether they do not find 
it extremely hard, if not impoſſihle, in after- life, to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of what they were not in 
early youth ſufficiently grounded in? 

Whether the time ſpent in making Latin themes and 
verſes is not wholly thrown away? Whether Engli/h 
people do not commonly acquire a very ſufficient know- 
ledge of French and Italian, without ever thinking of 
making verſes in thoſe languages? Whether putting a 
poured, not yet out of his teens, upon compoſition of any 

ind, is at all reaſonable? Whether it is not requiring 
him to produce what, from his unripe age and unin- 
formed judgment, is not to be ſuppoſed to be in him, I 


mean, thought? Whether the proper employment of 
| thoſe 


thoſe tender years is not rather planting, than reap- 
ing? Whether therefore it would not be a more uſe- 
ful exerciſe to ſet a youth of fifteen to tranſlate, para- 
phraſe, comment upon, or make abſtracts from the 
productions of maſterly hands, than to put him upon 
producing any thing of his own ? 


Whether any knowledge of the learned languages, 


beſides being qualified to underſtand the ſenſe, and re- 
liſh the beauties, of an ancient author, be of any ule? 
and whether the making ot themes or verſes does at all 
contribute to that end ? | 

Whether, in a ſeminary of learning, where ſome 
hundreds of youth are together, it is by any human 
means poſſible to prevent their corrupting one another, 
undiſtinguiſhed, and undiſcovered ? Whether it is by 
any human means poſſible to find out the real charac- 
ters, the Jaudable or faulty turns of diſpoſition in fuch 
a number of youth, or to apply particularly to the cor- 
reQion or encouragement of each fault or weakneſs, as 
they may reſpeQively require “!?? 

It is not to expected that the buſineſs of education 
ſhould go on to purpole, unleſs parents reſolve to allow 
a gentleman, properly qualified for the important truſt 
to be repoſed in him, ſuch an income as may be ſuffi- 
cient to enable him to carry on his ſcheme without un- 
eaſineſs and anxiety, to ſupport proper aſliſtants, and to 
furniſh himſelf with books, and the other apparatus ne- 
ceſſary for the improvement of the youth under his 


care. 
L There 


* 
Whoever is in doubt about the ſir\iefts of 8 s, ma 
reid, for tettling his judgment, the following Authors, viz. Her. Lib. . 
Sat. x. upon the abſurdity of making verſes in a foreign language. Mr. 
Locke's Treat. of Educat. in various places, particalarly page zog, on the 
abſurdity of putting youth upon making themes and verſes. upon 
that of fatiguing them with a nealleſs heap of gr-mmar rules. To which 
add the authorities of Tanaquil Faber, Mr. Clark, Milton, Carew, the Gover - 
nors of the Princes of the Koyal blood of France, Roger Aſtham, Eſq. Latin 
ptor to Queen E/izabeth, and others quoted at — by Mr. Philips, 
formerly preceptor to his Royal Highneſs the Duke of in his Com - 
pendious Method of teaching languages, printed 1750. And if theſe be dt 
enough to condemn the laborious trifling commonly uſed in certain places 
of education, let Mr. ter, Addiſon, Popr, and many other able wen, who 
have wig on the ſubject, be conſulted, - 
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There is no danger of rewarding too well the perſon 
whoſe faithful diligence has, by the Divine bleſſing, 
made your ſon a ſcholar, a virtuous man, and a Chri- 
tian. That the gentlemen who employ, or rather wear 
themſelves out, in the laborious work of the education 
of youth, do but too generally meet with narrow and un- 


- grateful retarns, is evident from this demonſtration, 


that fo few of them are ſeen to reap fuch fruits of their 
labours, as are ſufficient to put them in eaty, much leſs 
affluent cireumſtances, when old age comes upon them, 
while fiddlets, fingers, players, and thoſe who ſerve at 
beſt only to amufe, and often to debauch us, wallow in 
wealth and luxury, And yet, without reſerve, and witli- 
out diſparagement, be it ſpoken, there is not a more 
valuable member of fociety, than a faithful and able 
inſtructor of youth. 

Nor is it to be expected that the education of youth 
ſhould ſucceed properly, if parents will thwart every 
meaſure taken by a prudent maſter for the advantage 
of a child, taking him home from time to time, inter- 
rupting the courſe of his ſtudies, and pampering and 
fondling him in a manner incompatible with the ceco- 
nomy of a place of education, whereby a child muſt be 
Jed to conclude, that it is an unhappineſs to be obliged 
to be at ſchool ; that it is doing him a kindneſs to fetch 
him home, to keep him in idlenels, to feed him with rich 


food, and high ſauces, and to allow him to drink wine, 


and to keep tuch hours for eating and fleeping as arc 
unſuitable to his age. Did parents but conſider, that a 
child's happineſs depends not at all upon his being in- 
dulged and pampered ; but upon having his mind eaſy, 
without hankering after what he does not know, and 
will never think of, if not put in his bead by their im- 
proper management of him; and that the more he is 
humoured in his childiſh follies, the more wants, and, 
conſequently, the more uneaſineſſes he will have; did 
parents, I ſay, conſider this, they would not give them- 
ſelves and their children the trouble they do, only to 
make both unhappy. 


I have heard of a mother, who humoured her fon to 
that pitch of folly, that, upoa his taking it into his head, 
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that it would be pretty to ride upon a cold ſarloin of 
beef, which was brought to table, ſhe gravely ordered. 
the ſervant to put a napkin upon it, and ſet him aſtride 
in the diſh, that he might have his fancy. And of 
another, who begged her little daughter's nurſe to take 
care, of all things, that the child ſhould not fee the 
moan, leſt ſhe ſhould cry for it. 7 | 

If parents will, in this manner, make it a point, 
never, even in the moſt neceſſary cafes, to oppote the 
wayward wills of infants, what can they expect, but 
that peeviſhneſs and perverſeneſs ſhould grow upon 
them to a degree, that muſt make them unhappy on 
every occaſion, when they meet with proper treatment 
from more reaſonable people? The youth, who, at his 
father's table, has been aled to cat of a variety of diſhes 
every day; than which nothing is more pernicious to 
any conſtitution, old or young, will think himſelf miſer⸗ 


able, when he comes to the ſimple and regulated diet 


of a boarding-ſchool; though this laſt is much more 
conducive to health. He, who has been uſed to do 
whatever he pleaſed at home, will think it very grievous 
to be controuled, when he comes to a place of educa - 
tion. The conſequence of which will be, that his com- 
plaints will be innumerable, as his imaginary griev- 
ances. Where the truth will not ſeem a ſufficient found 
ation for complaining, lies and inventions will be called 
in; for youth have very little principle. They will be 
liſtened to by the fond parent. The number of them 
will increaſe, upon their meeting encouragement. The 
education of the child, and his very morals; will in this 
manner be hurt; if not ruined. This is not theory; 
but experienced and notorions fa, The weakneſs of 
parents in this reſpect does, indeed, exceed belief. And 
unhappily, the beſt people are often moſt given to this 
_ weaknels, having minds the moſt ſuſceptible of tender- 
neſs and affection, and of the moſt caly credulity. This 
weakneſs appears in all ſhapes; and produces all kinds 
of bad effects. It is the cauſe of parents overlooking 
the moſt dangerous and fatal turns of mind in their 
children, till the ſeaſon for correQting them be paſt ; of 
indulging them in the very things they ought to be re- 

I. 2 ſtrained 
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ſtrained in; of their hating thoſe who endeayour to 
open their eyes to the fauits of their children; of 
Tiſtening to their groundleſs complaints againſt their 
maſters; of reſtraining and hampering them in the 
diſcharge of their duty to their children; and of un- 
gratefully imputing to the maſter's want of care the 
failure of their children's improvement in what nature 
has denied them capacities for; at the ſame time, that 
they know other youths have made proper- improve- 
ments under the ſame care; and cannot with any co- 
lour of reaſon ſuppoſe a prudent maſter ſo much his 
own enemy, as to neglect one pupil, and uſe diligence 
with another. 


5 SECT. m. . 
Proceſs of Education from four Tears of Age, to the 
finiſhing of ibe Puerile Studies and Exerciſes. 


ROM the age of four to ſix, a healthy child, of 

good capacity, may learn to read Engli/> diſtinctly. 
according to the ſpelling and points. The propriety 
of emphaſis and cadence muſt not be expected at ſo 
early an age. Within this period likewiſe, he may be 
introduced into the rudiments of Latin, and may learn 
to decline by memory a ſet of examples of all the de- 
elinable parts of ſpeech. 

Ik I did not think ſome knowledge in the Latin lan- 
guage abſolutely neceſſary to any perſon, whole ſtation 
raiſes him above the rank of a working mechanic, I 
ſhould not recommend it. Notwithftanding what has 
been ſaid hy many againſt the neceſſity of any know- 
ledge of Latin, I muſt own, I cannot fee that an Engliſþ 
education can be begun upon any other foundation, 
Without grammar, there can be no regular education, 
And the grammar of one language may as well be 
Jearned as of another, the ſcience being in the main the 
fame in all. It is very well known, that moſt of the Eu- 
ropean languages are more Latin than any thing elle. 
And what more thorough method is there of letting a 
perſon into the ſpirit of a language, than by making 
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him early acquainted' with the original roots, from 
whence it is derived? As great part of the Latis arifey 
from the Greek, ſome judicious perſons have thought it 
beſt to begin with that language. 

Upon the whole, one would think, no parent ſhould 
with his ſon brought up in ſo defective a manner, as tg 
be at a ſtand at a Zatin phraſe in an Engii/d book, or a 
ſaying of an ancient author mentioned in converſation, 
which muſt be very often met with by any man who 

. reads at all, or keeps company above the very loweſt 
ranks of life. 

From the age of fix to eight, his reading may be con- 
tinued and improved, his principles of Latia reviewed 
| from time to time, and he may he employed in reading 

ſuch eaſy books as Corderius, and fome of Eraſinus's 

Colloquies with an Engli/s Tranllation, | 

About this age likewile, children may be taught to 

read a little French, a language which no gentleman, 

or man of buſineſs, can be without. After they have 

gone through Boyer's Grammar, and learned by me- 

mory a let of examples of verbs regular and irregular, 

and common phraſes, they may read a little collection 
lately publiſhed, called, Recuei] des 22 Frangois, 

printed at Edinburgh. Les avantures de Gil Blas, Le 

diable boiteux, Les avantures de Telemaque, Les comedies 

de Moliere, and Les tragedies de Racine, are proper 

books for youth to read for their improvement in French, ' 

They mutt likewiſe practiſe tranſlating into French, and 

ſpeaking the language. | 

From eight to twelve years of age, they may be em- 

ployed in the ſame manner, and may beſides be intro- 

duced to ſuch Latin authors as Zuftin, Cornclius Nepos 

Eutropius, Phadrus, and the like. There is a pretty 

Collection lately publiſhed, entituled, Selecta Latini 

Sermonis Exemplaria, &c, very proper for the lower 

clatles. Ovid is an author uſually put into the hands 

of youth about this age. But for my part, I do not 

think any thing of his, beſides his Fa/li, at all fit for 

the young and unprincipled mind. His obicenities. 

and indecencies will, I bope, be readily given up. Aud - 

the bulk of his other writings are either overſtrained 

L 3 witticilms, 


are F? her „ Wingate 5, HilP's, or Wells's Arithmetic. 
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wittieiſms, bombaſtic rants, or improbable and mon- 


rous fictions; none of which ſeem proper for lay ing a 
good foundation in the young mind for raiſing a ſuper- 


love of of true taſte ; rational goodnels ; and a ſteady 


ove of truth. 
From twelve years of age to ſixteen or eighteen, that 


is, to the finiſhing of the education, properly ſo called; 


for a wiſe man never finiſhes his inquiries and improve- 
ments, till life itſelf be finiſhed; in the beginning of 
this period, I ſay, befides carrying on and improving 
the above, a youth ought (and not much before, ac- 
cording to my judgment) to be entered into writin 
and ſoon after into arithmetic, and then to read a litt 6 
of the elements of geometry, Writing requires ſome 
degree of ſtrength 3 and of ſight; and num- 
bers and the elements of geometry, ſome ripeneſs of 
judgment, which are not to be found in the generality 
of youth before twelve years of age. 

The neglecting too long the firſt principles of geo- 
metry, and the knowledge of numbers, is found in ex- 
perience to be very prejudicial z as a perſon, whoſe 
mind comes once to be full of various ideas, and eager 
after different purſuits, as thoſe of moſt people are by 
fixteen or eighteen, can hardly 'by any means bring 
himſelf to apply to any new branch of knowledge, of 
which he has not had, in the young and traQable years 
of life, ſome principles. Mathematics, to one who bas 
had no tinctute of that fort of knowledge infuſed into 
his mind in youth, will be a mere terra incognita 5; and 


therefore too diſagreeable and irkſome to be ever pur- 
ſued by him with any conſiderable ſucceſs. The cate 


is by experience found to be the ſame with reſpect to 
lauguages, and every other complex or extenſive branch 
of knowledge; which gave occaſion to the great Mr. 
Locke to obſerve, that ** the taking a taſte of every ſorr 
* of knowledge is neceſſary to form the mind, and is 
« the only way to give the underſtanding its due im- 
„ provement to the full extent of its capacity.“ 

Proper books for learning the knowledge of numbers 
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For the elements of geometry ſome think Pardie's an 
ealy introduction. But his demonſtrations, not being 
always unqueſtionable, I cannot recommend it. Si 

ſon's geometty is a very elegant compend. But Cunn's 
ar Simpſon's Euclid is the beſt book for a young 
beginner. Of the higher parts of mathematics 1 ſhall 
ſpeak afterwards. | | 
About the age of twelve it wall be proper for a youth 
to enter on the Greek language. From the ſmall He/t- 
minſter Grammar (which is as good as any) he may go 
on to read the New- leſtament, and from thence to ſun- 
dry Collections, and {focrgies, or Demoſthenes, Plato, 
and Homer. 1 ; 

I know no occaſion a youth can have to be obliged 
to get any thing by memory in learned or foreign lan- 

guages, except the declenſions of a ſet of examples, a 
tew phraſes, and rules of conſt ruction, which laſt may 
be learned in Engly/bh, The memary may be, to much 
greater advantage, furniſhed with what may be of real, 
uſe in life, than with crabbed grammar rules, or with 
heaps of Latin or Greek verſe. As to making La- 

tin or Greek themes or verfes, I would as ſoon have 
@ ſon of ming taught to dange on a rope. But of this 
enough, | - 

From the Latin authors above-mentioned a youth of 
parts, may, about fourteen and fifteen, and onwards, 
be advanced to Virgil, Salluſt, Terence, Livy, Tully, with 
ſelect parts of Horace (tor many purts of that author 
ought not to be in print), and ſo on to Tacitus, Junenal, 
and Perfius. | 

One of the beſt chool-books extant. is a ſma!l collec- 
tion lately publiſned, printed for IL. Hawes, in Pater- 
nofter-row, which I cou'd wiſh enlarged to the extent. 
of a volume or two more, collected with equal judg- 
ment. It is entitled. Sciectæ ex profanris ſeriptoribu 
biftorie. This may be read by youth from ten years ol 
age and upwards; and would be very proper to make 
tranſlations from, for improving them at once in 01:ho- 
graphy, in writing, in ſtyle, and fentiment. It they 
were to ſpeak ſuch verſions, corrected by the mater, by 
va of orations, betore their parents, I {Lou!d think the 
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end of improving their elocution, and giving them 
courage to ſpeak in public, might be thereby much 
better attained, than by their being taught either to act 
plays in a dead language, or to rant in a theatrical man- 
ner Engliſb tragedies. To ſpeak a grave ſpeech with 
proper grace and dignjty may be of uſe in real life. 
The rant of the ſtage can never be uſed off the ſtage. 
And practifing it in youth has often produced very bad 
effects. 

I know no neceſlity for a youth's going through every 
claitic author he reads, There are parts in all books 
leſs entertaining than others. And perhaps it might 
have a good effect to leave off ſometimes where the pu- 
pil ſhews a deſire to go on, rather than fully ſatiate hig 
curioſity. 

When youth come to read Horace, Livy, and ſuch 
| authors, they may be ſuppoſed capable of entering u 
little into the critical beauties of the ancients, and of 
writing in general, It will be of great conſequence, 
that they be early put in the right way of thinking with 
reſpect to the real merit of the ancients, their excellen- 
ces, which may properly be imitated, their faults to 
be avoided, and deficiences to be ſupplied. Of which 
more fully afterwards, © 

Pope's Effay on criticiſm may with ſucceſs be com- 
mented upon. From which, as it takes in the princi- 
pal rules laid down and obſervations made by the wri- 
ters before him, as well as his own, may be drawn a 
general view of the requiſites for a well-written piece. 
The principles of this knowledge, early planted in the 
mind, would be of great uſe in leading people to form 
their taſte by ſome clear and certain rules drawn from 

ature and reaſon, which might prevent their praiſing 
And blaming in the wrong place; their miſtaking noiſy 
bombaſt for the true ſublime; @ ſtyle holding forth 
more than is exprefled, for the dull and unanimated ; 
' bignels, for greatneſs ; whining for the pathetic ; bully- 
ing for the heroic ; oddity for terror ; the barbarous for 
he tragical ; farce for comedy; quaint conceit, pert 


{currility, or affected cant, for true wit; and ſo "Its 
| 8 
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'Fhe beauty and advantage of method ; the force of ex- 
preflion ſuited to the thought; the cauſes of perſpicuity 
or confution, in a writer, the peculiar delicacy in the 
turn of a phraſe; the importance, or infignificancy, of 
a thought; the aptneſs of a ſimile; the matic of cadence 
in proſe, and meaſure in verſe ; the livelinels of deſerip- 
tion; the ' brightneſs of imagery ; the diſtinction of 
characters; the pomp of machinery; the greatneſs of 
invention; the correctneſs of judgment; and I know 
not how many more particulars, might with ſucceſs be 
enlarged upon in teaching youth about ſiſteen years of 
age, and upwards, me: 


When a youth has acquired a readineſs at writing 


and numbers, be may learn the beautitul and uſeful art 
of book-keeping according to the [talian method, 
Though this piece of knowledge is more immediately 


uſeful tor traders, it ought not to be neglected by any 


rfon whatever. Many an eſtate might have been 
Lived, had the owner of it known how to keep correct 
accounts of his income and expences. Were there only 
the beauty and elegance of this art to recommend it, no 
wite parent would let his fon be without what may be 
ſo eaſily acquired. The beſt ſyſtem of book-keeping, 
and the brieteſt, is A eb/ter's. | 
About fourteen or fifteen years of age a youth of 
parts may be inſtructed in the uſe of the globes, which 
will require his having the terms in geography, and 
many of thoſe uſed in aſtronomy, explained to him. 
To this may be joined an abridgment of the ancient 
and preſent ftate of nations, commonly called ancient 
and modern geography. The beſt books on the uſe of 
the globes are Harris's and Randa['s Geography, or 
Gordon's Geographical grammar; which, with Hub- 
her” s Compend, and Wells's Geographia Claſſica, will be 
tuſticient to introduce the pupil ta a general notion of 
ancient and modern geography, A ſet of maps ought 
to be turned to, and the pupil taught to und the 
manner of conſtructing and ufing them. 
The knowledge of the ſurface of our globe, and the 
preſent ate of nations, is neceflary and uſeful for men 
, | 0 0 
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of all ranks, orders, and profefiions. The ſtateſman can 
have no diſtinct ideas of the intereſt and connections of 
foreign nations ; the divine no clear conception of 
Scripture or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, nor the merchant of 
the voyages his ſhips are to make, the ſeats of ws 
merce, and means of colleQing its various articles ; 


indeed the private gentleman bear a part in — 


converſation, without underſtanding the ſituations, diſ- 
tances, extent, and general ſtate of kingdoms and em- 
pires, Ina word, he, who does not know geography, 
does not know the world, And it is miſerable, that a 
gentleman ſhould know nothing of the world he lives 
in, but the ſpot, in which he was born. 

Algebra is a ſcience of admirable uſe in ſolving que ſ- 
tions ſeemingly inexplicable. I would adviſe that every 
youth of fortune and parts have a tincture of it about 
this period of life. Hammond's, Simpſon's, and Maclau- 
rin's treatiſes are proper to be made uſe of in teach- 
ing it. 

About the ſame age, youth may be let into a general 
knowledge of chronology, or of the principal zras and 
periods of the world, and of the outlines of univerſal 
hiſtory. This cannot be better done, than by reading 


them lectures upon the Chart of the univerſal hiſtory, 


lately publiſhed, ſhewing them, at the ſame time, upon 
the terreſtrial globe, and in maps, the ſituation and ex- 
tent of kingdoms and empires. The chronological tables 
in the twenty-firſt volume of the Univerſal Hiſtory may 
be conſulted by thoſe who would deſcead to more mi- 
nute particulars in _—_— youth the knowledge of 
chronology, 

About the age of ſixteen or eighteen, a youth of good 
parts may learn juſt ſo much of logic as may be uſe- 
ful for leading him to an accurate and correct manner. 
of thinking, and judging of ſuch truths as are not capa- 
ble of mathematical demonſtration. The Ari/{o- 
telian method of reaſoning in mood and ſigure might 


de proper, if the ideas we affix to all words were ag 


RR as thoſe of a right line, a ſurface, or a cube. 
ut ſo long as we neither have in our own minds at all 
times, nor much leſs can communicate to thoſe we _ 

vers 
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verſe with, the ſame invariable ideas to the ſame words, 
we muſt be content, if we mean either to receive or 
communicate knowledge, to recede a little from the 
rigid rules of logie, laid down by the Burger/dykes and 
the Scbheiblers, which always hamper, and often miſlead 
the 1 | 

For the purpoſe of putting young perſons in the wav 
of reaſoning juſtly, Dr. Nett, Logic may with ſuccels 
be read and commented on to them, and ſome of the 
eaſieſt and moſt fundamental parts of Mr. Zocke's Eflay 
on human underſtanding. After which ſome parts of 
the writings of ſome of the cloſeſt reaſoners in morals 


may be examined, and the force of the arguments 
ſhewn, to lead the pupil to the imitation of their man- 


ner. Such writers as Dr. Clarke, Woollaſton, and Biſhop 
Butler, author of the Analogy, will be proper tor this 
purpoſe. It may allo be uſetul to ſhew how ſubtle men 


-— 1mperceptibly deviate from ſound reaſon, and lead their 


readers into fallacies, The works of Hobbes, Morgan, 
and Hebrew Hutchinſon, may, among innumerable 
others, be proper examples to ſhew, that the ſemblance 
of reaſon may be, where there is no ſubſtance. 

It would be of great advantage to youth, if they 
could, as a part of their education, have an opportunity 
ok ſeeing a courſe of experiments, at firſt exhibited by 
Deſaguliers, Whiſton, and others. They would there 
learn, in the moſt entertaining and eaſy manner, the 
grounds, as far as known, of the noble ſcience of phy- 
liology. And in ſeeing a regular ſeries of experiments, 
and obſervations, in mechanics, hydroſtatics, pneuma- 
ties. optics, aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and the like, would 
have their curioſity raiſed to the higheſt pitch, and 
would acquire a taſte for knowledge, which might not 
only lead them, in after- life, to purſue their own im- 
provement in the moſt valuable ways, but likewiſe 
might, by furniſhing an inexhauſtible fund of enter- 
tainment, ſupply the continual want of taverns, plays, 
mufic, or other leſs innocent amuſements, to fill up their 
vacant hours, For it is only the want of ſomething 
within themſeves, to entertain them, that drives people 

to routs, rackets, or maſquerades, to the fatal waſte of 
5 time 
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time Md money, and the utter perverſion of the true 
taſte of life. | 

A perſon who underſtands this kind of knowledge, 
with the help of a very few inſtruments, as a teleſcope, 
a microſcope, an air pump, and a pair of Mr. Neal's pa- 
tent globes, may go through the grounds of this fort of 
knowledge, following the method given by Mr. Martin 
in his philoſophical grammar (guarding againſt his er- 
rors) to the great entertainment and improvement of a 

ſet of pupils. 15 
Dancing, fencing, riding, muſic, drawing, and other 
elegant arts and manly exerciſes, may, according to the 
circumſtances of parents, and genius of children, be car- 
ried greater or ſhorter lengths. For a perſon, whoſe 
education has fitted him for being a uſeful member of 
ſociety, according to his ſtation, and for happineſs in a 
future ſtate, may be ſaid to have been well brought up, 
though he thould not excel in theſe elegancies. And it 
s is not ſuch frivolous accompliſhments as theſe that will 
__ make a man valuable, who has not a mind endowed 
'3 with wiſdom and virtue. Above all things, to make 
'B the mere ornaments of life, the employment of lite, is 
E to the laſt degree prepoſterous. 


It is evidently of advantage, that a young gentleman 
10 be, from his infancy almoſt, put into the way of wield- 
1 ö ing his limbs decently, and coming into a room like a 
7 human creature. But I really think it more eligible, 
that a youth be a little baſhful and awkward, than that 
he have too much of the player or dancing-maſter. 
Care ought therefore to be taken, that he do not learn 
to dance too well, The conſequence will probably be, 
that, being commended for it, he will take all opportu- 
nities of exhibiting his performance, and will in time 
become a hunter after balls, and a mere dangler among 
the ladies. . 4 
$3 | The fame caution ought to be uſed with reſpect to 
3 muſic. It is true, there are very few of the good peo- 
1 F ple of England, who have fo much true taſte, as to be 
FE capable of excelling in that alluring and bewitching art. 
4 Hut there ace inſtances of the bad effects of cultivating 

| it too much, e | 
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So much of the riding-ſchool as is uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary, there is nothing to be ſaid againſt it. But it 1s 
| deplorable to ſee many of our gentry ſtudy the liberal 
ſcience of jockeyſhip to the neglect of all the reſt, 

Fencing, if practiſed to ſuch a degree as to excel at 
it, is the likelieſt means that ean be contrived for get- 
ting a man into quarrels. And I ſee not, that the run- 
ning a fellow - creature through the body, or having that 
operation performed upon one's ſelf, is much the more de- 
firable for its being done ſecundum artem, Yet whoever 
wears a (word, ought to know ſomewhat of the art of 
handling at. 

Drawing is an ingenious accompliſhment, and does 


not lead directly to any vice that I know of. It may 


even be put upon the ſame foot with with a taſte for 


reading. as a ſober amuſement, which may lead a young 


gentleman to love home and regular hours, But it is 
far from being friendly to the conſtitution. Like all 
ſedentary employments which engage the attention, 
it is prejudicial to the health, eſpecially where oil- 
colours are uſed, which is not indeed a neceſſary 
part in drawing. It likewiſe fixes and ſtrains the 
eyes, and, in ſmall work, fatigues them too much to 
be purſued to any great length with ſafety: At the 
ſame time, to know perſpective, and the other prinei- 
ples of the art, and to have ſuch a command of the 
pencil, as to be capable of ftriking out a draught of an 
ohject, or view, not ſo much with delicacy as with 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and fluency, is an accompliſhment 
very ornamental, and often uſeful. 

I will conclude this ſection with the following re- 
mark, That there is this difference between the con- 
duct of education, and the improvement of the mind 
afterwards, that in education, the view being to open 
the mind to all kinds of knowledge, there is no abfur- 
dity in carrying on ſeveral ſtudies together, nor in paſs- 
ing from one to another, before the pupil arrives at great 
perfection in the firſt; on the contrary, in maturity, 


the view being not to learn the ficſt principles (which, 


are ſuppoſed to have been ſtudied in youth) but to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of ſubjeQs, it is then impro- 
Ew, 3 det 
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per to purſue many different ſtudies at once, or to give 
over one, and proceed to another, till one has carried 
the former a competent length. 


"WES $ 3. 
Of manly Studies. Of a Method of acquiring a compe- 
tent Knowledge of the Sciences. Of proper Books and 
Apparatus. | 


EFORE a young gentleman ſets about any parti- 
cular ſtudy, ſuppoſing his puerile education finiſh- 
ed, he may prepare bimſelf for more manly improve- 
ments, by a careful peruſal of the following books, which 
will give him a general view or map of ſcience, viz. 
The Preface to Chambers's Dictionary. Clark's Me- 
thod of Study. Boſwel's Method of Study. Locke's 
Conduct of Human Underſtanding. Watts's Improve- 
ment of the Mind. Baker's Reflections on Learning, 
an ingenious work, except upon the ſubjects of Aſtro- 
nomy and Philoſophy, where the author has bewilder- 
ed himſelf miſerably). Mootton's Reflections on ancient 
and modern Learning. Rollin' Belles Lettres. 
Nothing will be of more conſequence towards the 
ſucceſs of a young gentleman's endeavours for his own 
improvement, than his getting early into a right track 
of reading and ſtudy: For by that means he will fave 
infinite trouble, which many go through by beginning 
at the wrong end; who, after diſtreſſing themſelves in 
purſuing what they have not the neceflary accompliſh- 
ments for, find themſelves obliged to give up what they 
had undertaken, and go back to firſt principles. Men 
thus ſuffer great loſs of time and labour; meet with 
diſcouragement in their ſtudies; and the ſtructure of 
learning which they raiſe, proves in the end but a picce 
of patch-work, Others, by being at firſt put upon a 
wrong courſe of reading, find themſelves plunged into 
myſtery, fanaticiſm, or error of one kind or other; out 
of which it coſts them many years to extricate them- 
ſelves. Others, attaching themſelves too early and too 
cloſely to one narrow track, as pure mathematics, or 
poetry, cramp their minds in their youth; or, by giv- 
ing too great a looſe to fancy, unfit them for expatia- 
= ung 
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ting boldly, and at the ſame time ſurely, in the fields 


of knowledge. To avoid theſe radical errors, let a young 
_ gentleman carefully ſtudy the books above recommend 
ed, and, through the whole courſe of his reading, take 
all opportunities of converſing with, and conſulting men 
of judgment in books ; of a large and free way of think- 
ink, and of extenſive knowledge. The corlequence of 
which judicious manner of proceeding has, in many in- 
ances, been improvement in, moſt branches of ſcience 
to a maſterly degree to thirty or forty years of age. 
But this ſuppoſes a ſuperior natural capacity, and vari- 
ous other advantages. : 

Next after ſuch a knowledge of languages, numbers, 
geometry, geography, chronology, and logic, which 
may be called inſtrumental ſtudies, after ſuch a mode- 
rate acquaintance with theſe, as may be acquired be- 
fore eighteen or twenty, youth may proceed to the more 
manly ſtudies of hiſtory, biography, the theory of ge- 
vernment, law, commerce, economies, and ethics. 

I mention theſe together, becauſe there is a connec- 
tion between them, which renders them proper to be 
carried on in ſucceſſion, as they will mutually afliſt and 
throw a light on each other. And I adviſe a ſtudious 
youth to improve bhimſelf in ſuch branches of knowledge 
as theſe, before he proceeds to perfect himſelf in the 
higher mathematics; firſt, on account of the incompa- 
rably ſuperior importance of a thorough knowledge of 
our own nature, ſtate, and obligations; rhe indiſpenlable 
neceſſity of underſtanding which ſubjects is ſuch, as to 
make all our purſuits appear comparatively but ſpecious 
tritling. And, — » becauſe this kind of know- 
ledge is obviouſly of ſuch a nature, as not to hazard 
any poſlible bad effect upon a young mind, which is 
more than can be ſaid of moſt other branches of ſtudy, 
indulged to a great length. The vanity and affetation 
which a little unuſual knowledge in claſſical learning 
gives weak minds, is ſo conſpicuous, as to have occalion- 
ed that ſpecies of learning to be termed, by way of di- 
ſbinction, pedantic ſcholarſhip, And as to mathematics, 
many inſtances could be produced of men of very fine 
heads for that ſcience, who, by accuſtoming themlelves 

= wholly 
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wholly to demonſtration, have run into an affected ha- 
bit of requiring demonſtration in ſubjects naturally in- 
capable of it, and of deſpiſing all thoſe parts of ſtudy, 
as nnſcientifical, which do not give the ſatisfaQtion of 
mathematical certainty, Such perſons thus diſqualify- 
ing themſelves for improvement in the moſt uſeful parts 
of knowledge, though eminent in one particular way, 
may, upon the whole, be properly ſaid to be men of 
narrow minds. This evil might have been prevented, 
had they timely given themſelves to other inquiries, as 
well as mathematics, and been accuſtomed to apply their 
minds to various ways of ſearching into, and finding out 
truth. But the natural and almoſt unavoidable effect 
of confining the mind to one kind of purſuit, is the 
hampering and narrowing, inſtead of enlarging and en- 
nobling it. 

At the ſame time it ought to be remembered, that 
nothing tends ſo much to habituate to a juſtneſs of 
thought, and accuracy of expreſſion, as a tincture of 
mathematical knowledge received in youth. All that 
is here intended to be guarded againſt, is the plunging 
too deep at firſt into that ſtudy, which often tends to 
the exclufion of all others for life. And, as was before 
obſerved, no part of uſeful or ornamental knowledge is 
to be excluded, conſiſtently with a view of a complete 
improvement of the mind. 

Uſeful books, previous to the reading of hiſtory, are 
ſuch as the following, viz. Rollin': Method of fludying 
_ Hiſtory, in his Belles Lettres. Bouſſet's Diſcours de 

PHiſtoire Univerſelle. Potters Greek, and Kennet's Ro- 
man Antiquities, S!rauchius's and Helvicus's Chrono- 
logy, Sleidan on the Four Monarchies, Whear*'s and 
Freſnoy's Methods of ſtudying Hiſtory, 

In order to read hiſtory with perfect clearneſs, geo- 
graphy muſt go hand in N The ſyſtem of Geogra- 
phy lately publiſhed, together with Anſon's Voyage, 
which contains ſome new accounts, not in that work, 
Wells's Geographia Claſſica, and Senex's New General 
Atlas, may be proper to perfect a gentleman in that uſe - 
ful branch of knowledge, T 
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To be malfer of ancient biſtory, let a perſon firſt per. 
uſe carefully the Univerſal Hiſtory, conſulting all along 
rhe maps of the ſeveral countries which have been the 
ſcene of action, and referring every character and 
event to its proper date, After this general view of 
the whole body of ancient hiſtory, thoſe who have lei- 
ſure, and other advantages, may read as many of the 
originals as they pleaſe, eſpecially upon more important 
characters and facts. They are all along quoted by the 
compilers of the above excellent and uſeful work. 
Thoſe who poſſeſs the learned languages, in which 


thoſe originals were writ, find in the peruſal of them 


a | peculiar pleaſure, even where the facts related are 
already known, There is @ purity and beautiful 
ſimplicity in the deſcriptions the ancients. give, which 
diſcerning readers do not find in the works of 
tranſlators or compilers, Beſides that, the very circum- 
ftance of the mind's letting itlelf be deceived into the 
belief, that we read the very words of an ancient war- 
rior, or orator, thoygh it is certain, thoſe we have 
aſcribed to them by hiſtorians, are for the moſt part put 
into their mouths by the hiſtorians themſelves; the 
mind's perſuading itſelf, that it hears the very words 
and accents of an illuſtrious character in antiquity, 
makes the peruſal of an origing} peculiarly entertaining 
and ſtriking. TOY 

Gentlemen of leiſure and fortune eſpecially, ought by 
no means to be without a little acquaintance with He- 
rodetus, Thucydides, Polybius, Xenophon, Dicdorus Sicu- 
lus, and Phuarch, the molt celebrated Gree4 hiſtorians; 
nor with 7uflin, Livy, Tacitus, Ceſar, Salluſt, Suetanius, 
and Curtius, the greateſt among the Romans, 

Some of the beſt modern hiſtories are Pendo 
Introduction, Rapin's Hiſtory of England, Mezeray's 
and Daniei's of France, Mariana of Spain, Vertot's of 
Portugal, Sir Paul Ricaut's of the Turks, Oakley's of 
the Saracens, Du Halde's of China ; of the Piratical 


States of Barbary; Hferrera's of America ; Hiſtory of the 
Canqueſt of Mexico; of Germany; of Naples ; of Fo- 
rence, by Machiavel; of "hn by Nairn and Paruſa; 
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of Genoa; of Poland, by Connor; of Holland; of Flan- 
ders, by Bentivagli. 2 
To read hiſtory with advantage, keep conſtantly in 
view the following ends; to find out truth; to unravel, 
if poſſible, the grounds of events, and the motives of ac- 
tions; to attain clear ideas of remarkable characters, 
eſpecially of that which diſtinguiſhes one character from 
another; to profit by the various uſeful leſſons exhibited ; 
to ſtudy human nature, as repreſented in hiſtory, and 
to endeayour to find out which characters you yourſelf 
reſemble the moſt; and to remark whatever throws any 
light or evidence upon religion. 

To draw up in writing an epitome or abſtract of the 
| moſt ſhining parts of hiſtory and eminent characters, as 
' one proceeds, adjuſting the chronology and geography 

all along, will contribute greatly to the fixing in the 
mind a general comprehenſive view of the whole thread * 
of ſtory from the oldeſt accounts of time downward, 
diſpoſed according to the ſeveral ages and countries 
which make a figure in hiſtory, But this will require 
Jeiſure to execute it properly, Among the abridged 
facts might, with great advantage, be diſpoſed a ſer of 
F reflections, moral, political, and theological, as they oc- 
* | curred in the courſe of reading, which would in the 
1 whole amount to a very great number and variety; and 
would prove an agreeable and improving amuſement in 
advanced life, to peruſe, add to, and correct, according 
\ as one's judgment matured, and yiews enlarged. A 
man of leiſure and abilities might, in his collection of 
hiſtorical remarks, unite together in one view whatever 
characters ſeemed to have any reſemblance, might ſet 
againſt one another ſuch as, by making ſtriking con- 
traſts, might ſet off one another to the beſt advantage. 
He might obſerve the different conduct of the ſame per- 
ſon at different times, and account, from the different 
circumſtances he was engaged in, for thoſe differences 
in his behaviour. He might obierve how one, of per- 
haps the beſt abilities, was unhappily led into ſuch, a 
courſe of conduct as has blaſted his reputation; how 
another, by miſſing certain advantages, fell ſhort of the 
character, which, by a happy co-incidence of circum- 
8 5 ſtances, 
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ſtances, he muſt have attained. How ſeemingly incon- , 
ſiderable particulars in the condud of princes and great 
men, have produced ſtrange eſſects in the affairs of man- 
kind, and what momentous conſequences to the reſt of 
the world depend upon the behaviour of thoſe who are 
at the head of it. | 
_ Hiſtory is the key to the knowledge of Human Na- 
ture. For in it we ſee what fort of beings our fellow- 
creatures are, oy reading their genuine charaQers in 3 
their adlions. Theſe a perſon, who carefully ſtudies * 
- - hiſtory, may trace up. to their ſource, and purſue and - 
unravel all the wonderful diſguiſes, doublings, and in- 
tricacies of the human heart. Life, as it is | 
_ conducted by perſons of all tations, but eſpecially of 
the higheſt, appears from hiſtory in its true colours, as 
a ſcene of ouſt of violence, of ſeifiſhneſs, cruelty, folly, . 
and vanity. Hiſtory ſhews the real worth of the uſual 
objects of the purſuit of mankind ; that there is nothing 
new under the ſun ; nothing to be wondered at; that 
mankind have been from the beginning bewildered and 
led from their real happineſs, and the end of their be- 
ing, after a thouſand viſionary vanities, which have de- 
luded and diſappointed them from generation to gene- 
ration, and are likely to do ſo to the laſt. 
What can be more entertaining or inftructive, than 
in hiſtory to trace this world of ours through its various 
ſtates; obſerve w hat ſort of inhabitants have poſſeſſed it, 
in different periods; how diſſerent, and yet how much 
the ſame ; how nations, ates, and kingdoms have riſen, 
flouriſhed, and ſunk ; the firſt riſe of government, pa- 
triarchal, monarchical, republican; what charaQers have 
appeared in different ages, eminent for virtue, or infa- 
mous for wickedneſs; to what ſeemingly flight cauſes 
the moſt important events haye been owing; the arts, 
by which one man has been able to ſubdue millions of 
his fellow-creatures, and to tread on the neck of man- 
kind; the motives which have put men upon action; 
and the weakneſſes which have been the cauſe of the 
baffling of their ſchemes; the force of human paſſions, 
the weaknels of reaſon, the influence which prejudices 
and attachments have on the conduct of men, the ſur- 
| M 2 pPriſing F 
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. heights to which virtue has raiſed ſome men, the diffi. 
culties conquered, the honours gained, and the laſting 
fame acquired by a diſintereſted love of their country, 
the madneſs on which ambition, covetouſneſs, and love 
of pleaſure have driven men; and through the whole, 
the influence of the unſeen Providence diſappointing the 
counſels of the wiſe; weakening the power of the 
mighty; putting down one, and raifing another up; 
and working out its own gre and important ends, by 
the weakneſs, the power, the virtue, the wickedneſs, 
the wiſdom, and the folly of mankind. Ce 

Hiftory is the great inſtructor for all ranks in life, but 
eſpecially the higheſt. For thoſe who are beſieged and 
blocked up by triple guards of flatterers, (whoſe chies 
care and great intereſt it is above all things to prevent 
the approach of truth) in hiſtory may ſee characters as ; 
great, or greater than their own, treated with the ut- \8 
moſt plainneſs. There the haughty tyrant may ſee 
how a Nero was ſpoke of behind his back, though dei- 
fied by the laviſh knee of Flattery. Thence he may 
judge how he himſelf will be ſpoken of by hiſtorians, 
who will no longer dread his menace after his head is 
laid in the duſt, Thence he may judge how his cha- 
racter is perhaps now treated in the antichamber of his 
own palace, by the very ſycophants whoſe fervile tongues 
had, the moment before, been laviſhing the tulſome and 
undiſtinguiſhed applauſe on his worſt vices, which they 
had ſanRified with the title of princely virtuer. Hiſtory 
will faithfully lay before him his various aud important 
duty (for the higher the rank, the more extenſive the 
ſphere of duty to be performed), which thoſe, who 
come inta his preſence, dare not, or oftener will not, in- 

ſtruct him in. There he will ſee the original of the 
inſtitution of government, and learn, that power is given 
into the hands of one for the advantage of the many; 

1 not, according to the monſtrous doctrine of tyranny and 

NY flavery, the many made for one. There he will learn 

Y every honeſt art of government, and can be engaged in 

no difficult circumſtance, of which he will not find an 

example, and upon which he may not learn ſome uſe- 
ful inftruQtion for governing mankind, For the human 
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ecies have been from the beginning very much the 

ame, and generally capable, by wiſe laws, ſtrictly exe. 
cuted, by a judicious police univerſally prevailing, and 
by the powerful example of perſons in high rank, of 
being governed and managed at the pleaſure of able and 
itic princes. There he will ſee the difference be- 
tween the real glory of a Titus or an Alfred, and the 
horrible barbarity of a Philip or a Lewis, He may ſet 
his own character and actions at the diſtance of a few 


centuries, and judge in his own mind, whether he will 


then appear in the light of a devourer of his fellow. 
creatures, or of the father of his people; of a wiſe and 


* 


active monarch, or of a thing of ſhreds and patches ; of 


an example to mankind of every ſublime virtue, or 3 
general corrupter of manners. Hiſtory is the grand 
tribunal, before which princes themſelves are, in the 
view of all mankind, arraigned, tried, and, often with 
the greateſt freedom as well as impartiality, condemned 
to everlaſting infamy. And though it is the mark of a 


truly great mind to dare to be virtuous at the expence 


of reputation; it is a proof of a ſoul ſank to the loweſt 
baſeneſs of human nature, to bear to think of deſerving 
the contempt or hatred of all mankind, the wiſe and 
good, as well as the unthinking and worthleſs, | 
There is not indeed a leſſon in the whole compaſs of 
morals, that is not, in the moſt advantageous and plea» 
ling way, to be learned in hiſtory and biography, taking 
in ancient and modern, ſacred and profane. There the 
- madneſs of ambition appears in a ſtriking light. The 
dreadful ravages produced by that wide-waſting fury, 
whenever ſhe has poſſeſſed the frantic brain of a hero, 


and ſent him, like a devouring fire, or an overſtow ing 


inundation, ſpreading deſtruction over the face of the 


earth ; the numbers of the innocent and helpleſs, who 
bave, in the different ages of the world, been ſpoiled 
and maſſacred, to make one fellow-worm great; the hu. 
man hecatombs, which bave been offered to this infer- 
nal demon; the anxious hours of life, and the violent 
deaths, to which unthinking men haye brought them» 


ſelves, by the egregious folly of flying from happineſs ' 


an purſuit of the phantom of a name; the extenſive and 
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that worth, which alone is real, the internal excellence 


himſelf with the fame impartiality as he does 


endleſsly- various views, which hiſtory exhibits, of the 


fatal conſequences of this vice, ought to teach the meſt 


inconfiderate the wiſdom of contentment, and the hap- 


pineſs of retirement. 
In hiftory we ſee the mt illuſtrious charactere, for 


of the mind, riſing ſuperior to the mean purſuit of 
riches, dignifying. and ſanctifying poverty by volunta- 
rily embracing it, From thenee we cannot help learn- 
ing this important leſſon ; That the external advantages 
of wealth, titles, buildings, dreſs, equipage, and the Ike, 
are no more to the man, than the proud trappings to the 
horſe, which add not to his value, and which we even 
remove, before we can examine his ſoundneſs, and which 
may be put upon the ſtupid aſs,. as well as the generous 
ſteed. 

The contraſts we find in hiſtory between thoſe na- 
tions and particular perſons, who ſtudied nce 
and abſtinence, and thoſe whole beaſtly luxury renders. 
them infamous to poſterity, ought in all reaſon to con- 
vince the readers of hiſtory of the advantage of living 
agreeably to the dignity of Human Nature. The ſpon- 
taneous and voluntary approbation, which the heart im- 
mediately gives to virtue, where paſſion and prejudice 
are out of the way (as is the caſe where we conſider the 
character of thoſe who have been buried a thouſand 
years ago), ſeems to be the voice of God within the 
mind, calling it to the ſtudy and practice of whatever 
is truly laudable. Why does not every prince judge of 
the 
Cæſurs? Why does a private perſon indulge himſelf in 
vices, which all mankind, and even himſelf, abhor in a 
Sardanapalus, or Heliogabalus: ? 

It would be eaſy to write a book, as large as this 
whole work, upon the moral advantages of the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, But to proceed : 

The writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory may be as pro- 
perly mentioned here, as any where elſe, viz, vis. . 
bius, Socrates, Sc.; Caves Lives of the Fathers; Dupin's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; Hiſtories of the Councils; Bower's 
— of the * ; W of the 
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Sleidan's Hiſtory of the Reformation in Germany; 
Brandt, in the Low-Countries ; Ruchat's in Switzerland ; 
and Burnet's in England To which add, Whifton's 

Sacred Hiſtory ; Fortin's Remarks on Ecclefiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory ; and Mo/beim's lately-publiſhed work. | 
Biography is a fpecies of Hiſtory, with this peculia- 
rity, that it exhibits more minutely the characters, and 
ſers forth to view ſome which are too private for hi- 
ſtory, but which ate not on that account leſs worthy of 
being known, but perhaps more ſo than thoſe which, 
being more expoſed, were more diſguiſed and affected, 
and conſequently more remote from Nature, the know- 
ledge of which ought to be the object in view. There 
is no ſort of readirig more profitable than that of the 
lives and charaQters of wiſe and good men. To find 
that great lengths have been aQually gone in learning 
and virtue, that high degrees of perfection have been 
actually attained by men like ourſelves, intangled 
among the infirmities, rhe temptations, the oppoſition 
from wicked men, and the other various evils of life 
how does this ſhew us to ourſelves as utterly inexcuſable, 

if we do not endeavour to emulate the heights we know 
have been reached by others of our fellow-creatures. 
Biography, in ſhort, brings us to the moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance with the real characters of the illuſtrious 
dead; ſhews us what they have been, and confequently 
what we ourſelves may be; ſets before us the whole cha- 
racter of a perſon who has made himſelf eminent either 
by his virtues or vices; ſhe ws us how he came firſt to take 
a right or wrong turn; how he afterwards proceeded 
greater and greater lengths; the proſpects which in- 
vited him to aſpire to higher degrees of gloty, or rhe 
deluſions which miſled him from his virtue and his 
peace; the circumſtances which raiſed him to true 
greatneſs, or the rocks on which he ſplit and ſunk to 
infamy. And how can we more effeQually, orin a 
more entertaining manner, learn the important leffon, 
What we ought to parſue, and what to avoid. | 
Beſides Plutarch, Cornelius Nepss, Suetoniar, and the 
reſt of the ancient biographers, the moderns are to be 
conſulted. The General Dictionary, continued by the 
M 4 writers 
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writers of Biograpbia Britannica, is a vaſt treaſure of 
"this kind of knowledge. One cannot propoſe to peruſe 
thoroughly ſuch voluminous works. They are only to 
- have a place in a gentleman's library, and to be turned 
to at times, and ſelec parts to be read and digeſted. 
A general inſight into the theoretical part of govern- 
ment, and law, ſeems neceſlary to the complete im- 
provement of the mind. This may be beſt acquired by 
a careful attention to hiſtory, which ſhews the original 
of government; its neceſlity and advantage to, the 
world, when properly adminſtered ; its corruptions and 
errors; changes and revolutions; ruin and ſubverſion, 
and their cauſes. This is the proper ſcience of a gen- 
tleman of eminent rank, who has weight and influence 
in his country. 8 | | 
Proper helps for this ſtudy are the following, viz. 
Bacon, Locke, and Sidney, on Government; Harring- 
ton's and Sir Thomas More's Works; Grotius on the 
Rights of War and Peace; Puffendorf”s Law of Na- 
ture and Nations, with Barbeyrac's Notes; Milton's 
Political Works, which are to be read with large allow- 
ances, for his zeal for the party he was engaged in; 
Sir William Temple's Works; Caſtiglione's Courtier ; 
 Rymer's Feedera; Wood's Inſtitutes; L” Eſprit des Loix ; 
Domat' Civil Law; and The Statutes abridg'd. 
The theory of commerce is cloſely connected with 
the foregoing, It is a ſubject highly worthy the atten- 
tion of any perſon, who would improve himſelf with a 
general and extenſively- uſeful knowledge; and for 
perſons in eminent and active ſtations is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, Thoſe who have any concern with the 
legiſlature, and thoſe who are at the head of cities and 
corporations, if they be deficient in knowledge of the 
intereſts of trade, are wanting in what 1s there proper 
calling. Every perſon, who has either vote or intereſt 
in chooſing a Repreſentative in Parliament, ought to 
make it his buſineſs to know ſo much of the commerce 
of his country, as to know how, and by whom, it is 
likely to be promoted or diſcouraged. And if all was 
rightly regulated, it is to be queſtioned if any one 
i | CL ought 
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- ought to be an elector, who could not make a tole r- ; 
able figure in the houſe, if not us a ſpeaker, at leaſt av HE 
a voter. | . 477 
To acquire ſome general underſtanding of the theory 
of trade and commerce, a gentleman may, with advan- 
Wer. uſe the following books, viz. Poſtletbuaite , Die- 
Fonary of Trade and Commerce; The Britiſh Mer. 
chant, 3 vols. in 12mo; Sir %% Child on Trade; 
Urtariz's Theory of Trade and Commerce; Univerſal 
Library of Trade and Commerce; The Merchant's 
Map of Commerce; Locke on Trade and Coin; Len 
Mercatoria Rediviva ; Oldenburgb's, Stevens's, and Lock- 
Pieces on Trade and Exchange; Davenant on 
Trade and Revenues; Gee on Trade; Tracts by Mr. , 
Tucker of Brijlol; and Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce. 
But whoever, from a view to public good, would per- 
feeclly underſtand the preſent ſtate of the commerce of 
theſe kingdoms, as it is continually varying and fluctu- 
ating, he cannot expect to have a juſt account of it by 
any other means than the informations of thoſe actually 
engaged in it. 
A gentleman may afterwards read the works of thoſe 
writers who have treated of the human nature and 
faculties, their extent and improvement, in a ſpecula- 
tive or theoretical way. After having ſtudied hiſtory, 
he will be qualified to judge whether ſuch authors treat 
the ſubject properly or not; and will be capable of im- 
proving and correcting their theory from the examples 
of real characters exhibited in hiſtory. 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay on The Human Underſtanding is the 
foundation of this ſort of knowledge. There is no good 
author on the ſubject, who has not gone upon his ge- 
neral plan. His conduct of the underſtanding is alſo a 
work worthy of its author. The great Biſhop Butler, 
author of the Analogy, in ſome of his Sermons, which 
might be more properly called philoſophical diſcourſes, 
has with much ſagacity corrected ſeveral errors of the 
. writers on this ſubject, on the theory of the paſſions 
and other particulars, The works of Mr. Hutcheſon of 
Glaſgow may be peruſed with advantage. He is both, 
en moſt points, a good reaſoner, and an elegant writer, 
| 8 | " Beſide 
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Befides thefe authors, and others, who have written ex- 
prefsly on this ſubject, many of whom have ſaid good 
things; but have run into ſome diſputable peculiarities 
of opinion, on account of which 1 do not chooſe to re- 


commend them; beſides theſe, I fay, the writings of 


almoſt afl our celebrated Engii/h Divines and Moralifls 
contain valuable materials on this ſubject. h 
The inimitable Authors of the Spectator, Tatler, and 
Guardian, have diſplayed the whole of human life, in 
all the ſhapes and colours it appears in. Thofe admir- 
able eſſays may be read as a ground-work of ceconomics; 
or the knowledge of the arts of life. | 
There would be no end of giving a lift of books on 
this head. The few following are ſome of the beſt; 


| viz. The Rule of Life in Select Sentences, from the An- 


cients; Apophthegms of the Ancients; Maſon's Self- 
knowledge; Charron on Wiſdom ; Bacon's, Colliers, 
and Montaigne's Eſſays; Fuller's Introductions to Wil- 
dom and Prudence; The Moral Miſcellany ; The 
Practical Preacher; and The Plain Dealer, in 2 vol. 
Ok all parts of knowledge, which may be properly 
termed fcientiftc, there is none, that can be fo ill dit- 
penſed with by a gentleman, who would cultivate his 
mind to the utmoſt perfection, as that of Ethics, or the 


grounds of morality. The knowledge of right and 


wrong, the obligations and conſequences of virtae, and 
the ruinous nature and tendency of vice, ought to be 
ived by every well-cultivated mind in the moſt 


- perce 
clear and perfect manner poffible. But of this moſt 


important branch of ſcience, and what is very cloſely 
connected with it, viz. revealed religion, I ſhall treat 
in the two following books. | | * 
The beſt ancient moraliſts are Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicte- 
tus, Hiereclet, Xenophon, Æſop, Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca 
Antoninus. Among the moderns, beſides thoſe men- 
tioned under other heads, and befides our beſt divines, 
as Barrow, Tillotſon, and the reſt, the following are ex- 
cellent moral treatiſes, viz, Woolaſton's Religion of Na- 
ture delineated ; Groves's Syſtem of Morality ; Balguy's 
Tracts; Cudwortb' Immutable and Eternal Morality ; 
Cumberland de Legibus. Add to theſe, Glover's, 5 — 

5 Us, 
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bells, and Nettleton's Pieces on Virtue and Happineſs$ 
Wilkins on Natural Religion; Fiddes on Morality ; The 
Minute Philoſopher ; and PaſebaPs Thoughts, But no 
writer, ancient or modern, on this ſubject, exceeds, it 
cloſeneſs of reaſoning, Price's Review of Morals, lately 
publiſhed. h 
Of all ſtudies, none have a more direct tendeney to 
aggrandize the mind, and conſequently, none are more 
ſuitable to the Dignity of Human Nature, than thoſe, 
which are included under the general term of phylio- 
logy, or the knowledge of nature, as — ana- 
tomy, botany, mineralogy, and ſo on. The ſtudy of 
nature appears in no light ſo truly noble, and fit to en- 
noble the human mind, as when compared with thoſe 
of the works of men, as criticiſm, antiquities, architee- 
ture, heraldry, and the like. In the former, all is great, 
beautiful, and perfect. In the latter, the fabjefts ire 
all comparatively mean and defeQive. And whatever 
is otherwiſe, owes its excellence to nature, as in poetry, 
painting, ſculpture, and ſo forth, The firſt leads us t6 
now and adore the greateſt and moſt perfe of beings. 
The laſt, to ſee and regret our own weakneſs and in- 


Mon. 
The ſyſtem of nature is the magnificent palace of the 
King of the univerſe. The ignorant and mcurious, to 
uſe the compuriſon of a great philofopher, is as 8 SH 


which retires into fome dark corner, and wraps ittelf in 
its own duſty cobweb, inſenfible of the innemerable 
beauties which ſurround it, The judicious mquirer 
into nature, in contemplating, admiring, and moralifing 
upon the works of its infinite Author, proves the juſt- 
neſs of his own underſtanding, by his approbation of 
the perfect produdions of an infinite-perfect Being. 

he ſneers of ſuperficial men, upon! the weaknefs 
which has appeared in the conduct of ſome inquiretrs 
into nature, ought to have no influence to dif 
us from thoſe reſearches. If ſome few have ſpent too 
much time in the ſtudy of inſects, to the neglect of the 
nobler parts of the creation, their error oughe to ſuggeſt 
to us not a total negle& of thoſe inferior parts of na- 
ture; 
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ture; but only to avoid the miſtake of giving ourſelves 
wholly to them. There is no ſpecies, which infinite 
Wiſdom has thought worth making, and preſerving for 
ages, Whoſe nature is not highly worthy of our inquir- 
ing.into, And it is certain, that there is more of curi- 
ous workmanſhip in the ſtruture of the body of the 
meaneſt reptile, than in the moſt complicated, and moſt 
delicate machine, that ever was or will be conſtructed 
by human hands. 7 e | 
To gain the great advantage which ought to be kept 
in view; in inquiring into nature, to wit, improvement 
of the mind, we muſt take care to avoid the error of 
ſome, who ſeem to have no ſcheme but the finding out 
a ſet of mere dry facts, or truths, without ever thinking 
of the inſtruction which may be drawn from the obſer- 
vations made. An inquirer into nature, (ſays the above 
eminent author, who himſelf went as great lengths as 
any one ever did in that ſtudy) who carries his re- 
ſearches no farther the mere finding out of truths, acts 
a part as much beneath him, who uſes philoſophy to 
lead him to the knowledge of the Author of Nature, as 
a child who amuſes himſelf with the external orna- 
ments of a teleſcope, is inferior to the aſtronomer, who 
applies it to diſcover the wonders of the heavens. 

he truth is, a man may be a great aſtronomer and 
2 and yet by no means a truly great man. 
For mere ſpeculative knowledge alone will not make a 
great mind; though, joined with the other neceſſary 
endowments, it gives the proper idea of an accompliſhed 
character. Sir ſaac Newton, Mt., Boyle, and thoſe who, 
like them, look through nature up to nature's God, can 
alone be ſaid to have purſued and attained the proper 
end of philoſophy, which can be no other way of any 
real ſervice to moral agents, than in ſo far as it has pro- 
per moral effects upon them. 

It is ſtrange that any man can think of the ſeveral 
wonders of nature, as the two extremes of ſtupendous 
greatneſs and inconceivable minuteneſs, the immenſe 
variety and wonderful uniformity, the frightful rapidity, 
and yet unvarying accuracy, of motions; the countleſs 
3 | numbers, 
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numbers, and yet ample proviſion, the ſimplicity of 


cauſes, and variety of effects, and the reſt, and not be 
irreſiſtibly led to think of the Maker and Governor of 
ſuch a glorious work! How can men think of a globe 
_ twenty-five thouſand miles round, as the earth we in- 
habit is known ta be, without thinking of the hand 
which formed this mighty maſs, and gave it a figure ſo 
regular, as we fee it has by its ſhadow caſt upon the 
moon in a lunar eclipſe, without adoring Him, who 
could as it were, roll the ſtupendous heap between his 
hands, and accurately mould it into ſhape ? But if aſtro- 
nomers are right, in calculating the magnitude of ſome 
of the other planets to exceed many hundred times this 
on which we live, and the ſun himſelf to be equal to a 
million of earths, whoſe figure we obſerve to be per- 
fectly regular; what can we think of the eye which 
could take in, and the hand which could form into regular 
ſhape, ſuch cumbrous maſſes? If we conſider this un- 
wieldy lump of matter on 'which we live, as whirling 
round the ſun in a courſe of between four and five hun- 
dred millions of miles in a year, and conſequently, fixty 


thouſand in one hour, a rapidity exceeding that of a 


cannon-ball juſt diſcharged, as much as that does the 
ſpeed of a horſe; can we avoid reflecting on the in- 
conceiveable might of the arm which brandiſhed it, and 
threw it with a force proportioned to ſuch a rapidity ? 
One would think thoſe who beſt underſtand the laws 
of motion, and the exactneſs neceſſary in adjuſting the 
twofold forces which produce a — A 

volution round a centre, ſhould be the propereſt perſons 
to ſet forth the wonders of Divine Wiſdom, which 


has exhibited ſuch inſtances of ſkill in the motians ok 


our carth, and other planets round the ſun, and in the 
compounded motions of ſatellites or moons round them. 

ho can ſurvey the countleſs myrials of animalcules, 
which with the help of the microſcope are viſible iu 
almoſt all kinds of aids, when in a ſtate tending to 
putrefaction, without thinking on the Almighty Author 
of ſuch a profuſion of life? When ſome grains of ſand, 
ſome ſmall cuttings of human hairs, or any other body, 


Whole real ſize is known, are put into a drop of one of | 
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N thoſe fliids which exhibit animalcules, it appears evi- 
dent to any eye, that a grain of ſand muſt be equal to 
the fize of ſome millions of them, For the grain of 
ſand appears a body of a great many inches ſolid, while 
the whole fluid ſeems filled with living creatures, eyen 
then (when' ſo enormouſly magnified) too ſmall to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed : I mean at preſent the ſmalleſt ſpecies of 
_ animalcules, for the moſt infuſions exhibit a great va- 
„ riety of fizes—Two or three times the number of the 
inhabitants of London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark 
erowded into the bulk of a grain of ſand ! Every one 
with an organiſed body, conſiſting of the various parts 
neceflary to animal life! What muſt thea be the ſize and 
particles of the fluid, which circulates in the yeins of 
ſuch animals? What the magnitude of a particle of 
light, to which the other is a mountain? _ 
- Theſe few particulars are thus curſorily mentioned, 
only for the ſake of an opportunity of remarking upon 
the oddneſs of the caſt of ſome minds, which can ſpend 
years in examining ſuch wonders of nature, going 
through the calculations neceflary to determine facts, 
and yet ſtop ſhort of the reflections ſo natural upon 
making the diſcovery, and for the ſake of which alone, 
one would think it was worth while to have beſtowed 
the pains, For it is really of very little conſequence to 
us to know the exact proportion between the magnitude 
of a grain of ſand and an animalcule in pepper- water; 
the wonderful regularity of the motions of all the great 
bodies in nature, deſcribing equal areas in equal times; 
the amazing properties of light and colours; and the 
means by which viſion is performed, and the like : it is, 
I ſay, of very little conſequence to know a number of 
facts which obtain in nature, if we never conſider them 
farther than as dry unintereſting facts, nor think of 
applying our knowledge of them to ſome purpoſe of 
uſefulneſs for life or futurity. 
The invitations to acquire a general knowledge of 
1 anatomy, are innumerable. An animal body is indeed 
1 a ſyſtem of miracles. The number of various parts 
3J adapted to ſuch various uſes ; the ſtructure of the On 
8; as the ſupporters of the whole frame; the number an 
: | apt 
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apt inſertion of the muſcles, for performing the various 
motions of the body with eaſe and gracefulneſs ; the 
endleſs variety of e tubes, ne Ne 1 
leſſening to imperceptibility, wit s circulating 
— them, and ſecreted by them, for the various 

rpoles of nature, which render the body of an animal 
a ſyſtem in which a greater number of flreams are con- 
tinually flowing, than thoſe which water the largeſt 
kingdoms upon earth, or, more probably, than all that 
run in all the channels round the globe, 

The eye alone, that miracle of nature, is a ſtudy for 
life! We find how difficult it is to form and adjuſt a 
ſet of glaſſes for any compound optical inſtrument. 
Yet glaks is a ſolid ſubſtance, which will keep the form 


that is once given it. But the eye muſt be conlidered 


as a compolition of various coats or pellicles, of three 


different humours, and a ſet of muſcles to alter the form 
of thoſe humours, and the aperture of the eye, inſtanta- 
neouſly, according to the ſituation, or diſtance, bright- 
nels or obſcurity, of the object to be viewed; at the 
ſame time, that the whole maſs of the eye is to be con- 
ſidered as a ſyſtem in which there are innumerable 
ſtreams continually flowing. Now as we know, that 
in order to diſtinct viſion, the laws of optics. require the 
figure of the eye to be ſtrictly true and regular; that 
it ſhould continue fit for viſion for a few moments to- 
gether, conſidering of what ſoft and pliable ſubſtance it 
is made, and how cagtinually changing its figure 
tate, is what we can in no reſpect give an account 
How delightful is the ſearch into theſe wonders! How 
naturally does it lead the well-dif mind to love 
and adore the Almighty Author of ſo excellent a work ! 
| There is indeed none of the works of nature, down 
to the moſt common and contemptible (if any thing 
Could be ſo called, which inſinite Wiſdom has + 
to make), that is not found, when attentively examined, 


to be, for curioſity, of ſtructure, aboye the apprehenſion 
of any human mind. What is meaner, or more 

mon than à pile of graſs? Yet, whoever with a micro- 
7 examines its various parts, will find it a work of 
ſuch curioſity, as to deſerye his bigheſt . | 


= 
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In the blade he will find a double coat throughout, 
detween which the veſſels, which convey the juices to 
nouriſh it, are diſpoſed. The minuteneſs of thoſe tubes 
decreaſes to imperceptibility. Nor do the ſame veſſels 

carry and return the juices. There are in every plant, 
and conſequently in every pile of graſs, two kinds of 
veſſels, analogous to the veins and arteries in an animal 
body, by means of which a circulation of the juices is 
performed. The blade is alſo furniſhed with excre- 
tory yeſlels, to carry off by perſpiration whatever juices 

| may be taken into the plant, which may be ſuperfluous, 
or unfit for its nouriſhment, and with abforbent veſſels, 
at whoſe orifices nouriſhment is taken in from the ambi- 
ent air, as well as from the earth by the root. The blade 
is always furniſhed with a ſtrong fibrous ſubſtance run- 
ning up its middle, and tapering to a point, for ſup- 
porting and ſtrengthening it. The ſubſtance of the 
roots of all plants, is quite different from the other parts, 
in outward form and internal ſtructure. It is ſo in 
graſs. Every ſingle tendril is furniſhed with veſſels, 
at whoſe open mouths the proper juices enter, which, 
as they mount upwards, ure ſecreted, ſo that thoſe 
which are proper for each reſpective part, are conveyed 
to it; and the other particles, by means of valves and 
other contrivances within the veffels, are ſtopped and 
turned back. The ſubſtance of the root itſelf is of three 
forts, the cortical, or bark, the woody part, and the pith. 
Each of theſe has its veſſels or paſſages, differently diſ- 
pared: und of a different ſize and make, as the micro- 
ope ſhews. The ſeed itſelf is a miracle of curiofity. 
For in every ſingle grain the ſtamina of the future planr, 
or rather of the plant itſelf in miniature is diſpoſed, 
fo that the growth of the plant is only the unfolding of 
the ſtamina, and their enlargement by the addition of 
new juices. If the opinion of ſome naturaliſts be well 
St founded, viz. that in the ſtamina contained in a ſeed, 
__— there are alſo contained the ſtamina of the plant which 
ED * is afterwards to ſpring from that, and ſo on for ever, 
[ this increaſes the wonder infinitely. Tt is likewiſe ob- 
ſeryed, that almoſt every plant, if cut off above the root. 


will ſend out new branches, leaves, and ſeeds almoſt 
| | endleſsly. 
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endleſsly. So that it would ſeem, that every ſtock of 
every plant, and conſequently every ſtalk of grafs, as 
well as every ſeed, contained almoſt an infinite number 
of other plants, branches, leaves, and ſo forth, in minia- 
ture. But I will not urge this too far, becauſe there is 
another hypotheſis, which does not require ſuch incon- 
ceiveable minuteneſs of ſtamina, nor their being thus 
diſpoſed one within another, without end, from the 
creation of the firſt plant: I mean, the ſuppoſition of 
thoſe ſtamina floating in the air, in infinite numbers, 
and being received into r matrices, and ſo fructi- 
fying. Be this as it will, there are, as we have ſeeny 
wonders without end in fo deſpicable an object as u 
pr of grats, After all that has been ſaid, there may, 
or any thing we know, be a thouſand times more un- 
known of the internal ſubſtance or ſtructure of a pile of 
graſs. We know not how two particles of matter come 
to adhere to one another, why they do not fall aſander 
like grains of duſt of ſand. We know not how the 
| particles of nouriſhment are taken into the veſſels of the 
root of a plant; how they are carried on and ſeereted 
every one to its proper place; what it is in the makeof 
the particles of the juice, and efluvia exhaled from the 
root and blade, which makes them taſte or ſmell dif- 
ferently ; what difpoſition of the external parts makes 
the root part _ white, and the blade green, and fo 
on. Yet this ſubject, in which there are ſo many curi- 
oſities known to us, and enough of inexplicable diffical- 
ties to puzzle all the philoſophers of ancient and modern 
times is no rarity, but it is every where to be met with. 
The whole carth is covered with it. Whilſt every 
fingle pile, of which there may be ſome thouſands in 
every * foot of ground, is formed with all the ad- 
mirable curioſity and exaQneſs I have been here deferib- 
ing. What then is the art diſplayed in all the various 
and numberleſs plants of different ſpecies which cover 
the face of the earth ? What the profuſion of work- 
manſhip in the innumerable multitudes of beafts, birds, 
fiſhes, and inſets, which inhabit all parts of the earth 
and waters; of which every ſingle individual diſplays 
wonders of inexpreſſible oo and inconceiveable Ec 
_ 
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dom beyond number? Great and manifold are thy 
« works, O Lord, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all.” 
If a perſon has a ſtrong genius for mathematical 
Jearning, it will be natural for him to improve himſelf 
in the higher parts of that noble ſcience, as plain and 
| ſpherical trigonometry, conic ſections and fluxions. 
But it does not appear to me abſolutely neceſſary to the 
idea of a well-improved mind, that a perſon be maſter 
of thoſe abſtruſe parts of mathematics. On the con- 
trary, I know not, whether the employing a great deal 
of time in thoſe parts of ſcience, which are rather ſub- 
lime and curious, .than uſeful in life, can be juſtified ; 
at leaſt, where a perſon has a capacity for improving 
_ himſelf and others in uſeful knowledge. On the other 
hand, it muſt be owned, that the exerciſing the genius 
in the moſt difficult parts of ſtudy, is not without its 
uſes, as-it tends to whet the capacity, and ſharpen the 
faculties of the mind, which may, for any thing we 
know, be of advantage to it, in fitting it for the ſublime 
employments of future ſtates. Add to this, that it is 
not always eaſy to ſay what is altogether uſeleſs in ſei- 
ence. What has been at its firſt diſcovery looked upon as 
a mere curioſity, has often been found afterwards capable 
of being applied to the nobleſt uſes in ſcience, and in 
life. This has been experienced in no inſtance more 
frequently than in the diſcovery of mathematical pro- 
portions, Thole of triangles were diſcovered before 
they were found to be of ſuch important uſefulneſs in 
menſuration and navigation; and thoſe in common 
geometry, in trigonometry, conics, and fluxions, before 
they were applied to aſtronomical calculations. Nor 
can any one pronounce with certainty, that thoſe which 
have not yet been applied to any direct uſe for improv- 
ing ſcience, or art, never will, or are capable of it. 
Upon the whole, the purſuit of any ſtudy, however it 
may ſeem merely curious, rather than uſeful, is an em- 
ployment incomparably more noble and ſuitable to the 
dignity of human life, than thoſe of pleaſure, power, or 
riches. Though this is not. ſaying, that ſtudy is the 
ſole buſineſs of life, or that it may not be carried lengths 
inconſtſtent with our preſent ſtate. 


For 
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For improvement in the higher mathematics, Il. 
furs and Wilſon's Trigonometry, Muller's or De la 
Hire's Conig ſections, Ditton's, Simpſon's, or Maclaurin'; 
Fluxions may be ſtudied, 4 

At laſt we come to the ſummit and pinnacle of know- 
Tedge, the utmoſt reach of human capacity, I mean the 

/ewtonian philoſophy. This ſublime of ſcience is what 
very few, perhaps not fix in an age, have been found 
equal to. The labours of that prodigy of our ſpecies ; 
the calculations and demonſtrations upon which he has 
founded his immortal and impregnable ſtructure, are 
not to be inveſtigated, but by one poſſeſſed of the quickeſt 
penetration, the moſt indefatigable diligence, leiſure, 
and vacancy of mind. There are, for example, ſome 
of his problems, which few men can hold out to go 
through ; few minds being capable of _ on the 
ſtretch for ſo long a time as is neceſſary for the pur- 
poſe. It will therefore be in vain to adviſe readers in 
general to try their ſtrength in this Achillean bow. It 
is however, poſſible to acquire a general idea of his phi- 
loſophy from Pemberton's and Maclaurin's views of it; 
They who would go farther, muſt read his Principia 
with the Jeſuit's Comment, and his Optics; | 
I will here give a liſt of books, which will make a 
pretty complete and uſeful collection upon the various 
branches of natural philoſophy and mixt mathematics. 
Ray's Wiſdom of God in the creation. Derbam's Phy- 
ſico-theology. Nature diſplayed. Nieuwentyt'; Reli- 
gious philoſopher. Bacon's and Boyle's Works, Lieu- 
<wenbneR'st Arcana. Adams's Micrographia, and Baker's 
Employment for the Microſcope. Ray's, Ruyſcb't, and 
Geſner's Hiſtory of Animals, Willughbuy's Ornithologia. 
Swanimerdam of Inſects. Keil; and Graveſande's Phy- 
ſics, Graveſande's, Deſagulicr's, and Rowning's Expe- 
rimental Philoſophy. Hilh, Hiſtory of Minerals and 
Foſſils. BlackwelP; Herbal. Martin's Philotophical 
Grammar, and Philoſophia Britannica. The Tracts 
which give an account of the late diſcoveries in electti- 
city. ' Hales"; Statics. Cotes"; Hydroftatics and Pneu-, 
matics, Miſcellanea Curioſa. Philoſophical Tranſactions 
* abridged, and thoſe of the foreign academies of ſciences. 

| "I MuſchenbroeK's - 
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Muſchenbroek's Phyſical Eſſays. Keil's, dy vhs and 
Heiſter's Anatomy. Monro's Ofteology. BHoerbaave's 
Oeconomia Animalis. Ray, Malphighti, Tournefort, and 
Sloan of Plants. Neil, and Gregory's Aſtronomy. 
Pemberton's and Maclaurin's Account of Sir Jaac Neu- 
ton's Diſcoveries. Sir //aac's Principia, with the Jeſuit's 
Comment. Dr. Halley's, Hungen, and Flamſtead's 
Works. IWWhifon's Religious Principles of Aſtronomy. 
Smith's, Gregary's, and Sir 1/aac Newton's Optics, Boer- 
baave's Chemiſtry. To which add, Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum ; Chambers's Dictionary; or the Encyclo- 
pedie now publiſhing. ; 
A gentleman of fortune and leiſure will do well to 
furniſh himſelf with a few of the principal inſtruments 
uſed in experimental philoſophy, as an air- pump, which 
alone will yield almoſt an endleſs variety of entertain- 
ment; to which add a condenſing engine; a micro- 
ſcope, with the ſolar apparatus, which hkewiſe is alone 
ſufficient to fill up the leifure hours of a life; a tele- 
ſcope of the Gregorian conſtruction “; a ſet of priſms, 
and other glaſſes for the experiments in light and 
colours; a ſet of artificial magnets ; an electrical ma- 
chine; and a pair of Mr. Nealc's patent globes, 


SECT. V. 
Of forming a Taſte in polite Learning and Arts. 


O ſay, that a gentleman has attained the utmoſt 
perfection of the human genius, who is ignorant 
of the politer ſciences of criticiftm, poetry, oratory, and 
antiquities, and of the elegant arts of painting, muſic, 
ſculpture, and architecture, would undoubtedly be im- 
proper. And yet it may juſtly be affirmed, that a very 
moderate ſkill in them is ſufficient ; as that kind of 
knowledge is at beſt only the embelliſhment, not the 
ſubſtantial excellence of a character. Nor can it be 
denied, that many, eſpecially men of fortune, do 
_ purſue the ftudy of thoſe elegances to lengths incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſhortneſs and and uncertainty of wa 
| an 


Tube beſt and Jargeſt inſtruments of this kind. beyond compariſon» 
that have ever been made, are thoſe conſtructed by Mr. Short of Surry-flreet, 
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with the awful and ſerious bufineſs to be done in it. 
Solid and uſeful knowledge, eſpecially among the great, 
gives way almoſt entirely to taſte. And even of that, a 
very t part is only allefation and cant, rather than 
true diſcernment. In mufic, for example, I think it 
muſt be owned, that there are few civilized nations, in 
which there is fo lirtle true rafte, as in England ; the 
proof of which is, the extremely ſmall number of our 
country-men and women, who excel either in perform- 
ance or compoſition. In France and Ttaly, on the con- 
trary, and ſeveral other countries of Europe, there are 
very few towns, or even villages, in which there are 
not ſome able artiſts in muſic, And yet we know, that 
there is not a country in the world, in which muficians, 
eſpecially foreigners, are ſo much encouraged, as here, 
This cannot be aſcribed to our natural taſte for muſic ; 

for that would appear in our excelling in the art, It 
muſt therefore be owing to an aſſectation of what we do 
not poſſeſs, which coſts us a great many thouſands a- 
year, and muſt yield but very little entertainment. For 
the pleaſure a perſon receives from muſic, or any of the 
other beaux art;, is proportionable to the taſte and dif- 
cernment he has in them, 

Perhaps, the ſame might be ſaid of ſome other ele- 
gances, as well as of muſic. But I ſhall only in gene- 
ral add, that whoever purſues what is merely ornamen- 
tal. to the negle of the uſeful buſineS ot life; and, 
inſtead of conſidering ſuch things only as ornaments 
and amuſements, makes them his whole or chief em- 
ployment, does not underſtand, nor act up to, the true 

dignity of his nature, | 
On the ſtudy of cluſſical learning and antiquities, L 
cannot help ſaying, that it is really a matter of no {mall 
concern, to ſee men of learning ſtraining beyond all 
bounds of ſenſe in heaping encomiums on the great wri- 
ters of antiquity, which there is reaſon to think thoſe 
great men would bluſh to read. To hear thoſe gentle- 
men, one would imagine the ancients all giants in know- 
| ledge, and the moderns pigmies. Whereas it is much 
more probable, that the antiquity of the world was its 
youth, or immature age, and that the human ſpecies, 
| my” like 
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like an individual, have gradually improved by length 


of time; and, having the advantage of the inquiries and 
obſervations of the paſt ages, have accordingly profited 
by them, and brought real and properly ſcientific 


knowledge to heights, which we have no reaſon to ima- 
gine the ancients had any conception of, The whole 
advantage antiquity ſeems to have of the preſent times, 
as far as we know, and it would be ftrange if we ſhould 
reaſon upon what we do not know, is in works of fancy. 
The ſtyle of the ancient orators and poets is perhaps 
ſuperior to that of any of our productions, in grandeur, 
and in elegance. Nor is it any wonder it ſhould be ſo. 
In the popular governments of Greece and Rome, where 
almoſt every point was to be gained by dint of elo- 
quence, and where kings were clients to priyate plea- 
ders, it was to be expected, that the art of oratory ſhould 
be cultivated, and encouraged to the utmoſt, - 
The very ſound of the Greek and Latin gives the 


writings in thoſe languages a ſweetneſs and majeſty, 


which none of our feeble, unmuſical tongues can reach. 


How ſhould an Eng1i/þ or French poet have any chance 


of equalling the productions of thoſe who wrote in a 
language which expreſſed the commoneſt thoughts with 
more pomp of ſound, than our modern tongues will len 
to the moſt ſublime conceptions? | 


— 


Ton d'apameibomenss proſeple podas okys Achillens, Hom, 
« The ſwift-footed Achilles anſwered him. | 


Here is more grandeur of ſound to expreſs almoſt no- 
thing, than Milton could find in the whole compals of 
our language to clothe the greateſt thoughts that per- 
haps ever entered into an uninſpired imagination. For 
what is there in the Liad, ſtript of the majeſty of the 
Greek, that can equal the following hymn to the Su- 
preme Being, ſung by the firſt parents of mankind ig 
innocence: | | | * 


% Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good 
« Almighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, | 
% Thus wondrous fair. Thyſelf how wondrous then! 
© Unſpeakable ! who fitt'ſt above theſe heay'ns, 


{ * 
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* To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 8 
„In theſe thy loweſt works. Yet theſe declare | 
„Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
« Speak ty fr" can tell, ye ſons of light ! 
«6 ' e behold him, and with ſongs 
« And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
« Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in heav'n ! 
4 On earth join all ye creatures, to extol, 
„Hun ficit, him lait, him midit, and without end, c. 


How would theſe thoughts ſhine in Homer's Greek / 

How would Longinus have celebrated ſuch a paſſage in 
a venerable ancient! How would our Daciers and our 
Popes have celebrated it! Let us not therefore be im- 
poled on by ſound ; but while we pay due praiſe to an- 
tiquity, let us not refuſe it to ſuch of the moderns as 
have deſerved it even in thoſe arts, in which the an- 
cients have exhibited their utmoſt abilnies. 

But though it ſhould be confeſſed, that the ancient 
poets, orators, and ſculptors have in ſome reſpects out- 
done the moderns; when this is ſaid, all is ſaid, that 
can with truth be affirmed of their ſuperiority to us. 

For in molt parts of ſolid ſcience, they were mere 
children: Their phyſiology is egregious trifling, and 
groundleſs hypotheſis, drawn not ſo much from nature, 

as from fancy. Their theology or mythology is a mix- 
ture of ſenſe, myſtery, fable, and impurity. Their 
ethics are well enough for what they have delivered, 
But it is a ſtructure without connection, and without 
foundation. Whoever has fludied Hoollajtpn's Reli- 
gion of Nature delineated, will hardly think Arifotle"s 
Ethics, or Tully's Offices, worth reading, for the ſake 
of improvement in real and ſcientific knowledge of the 
foundation and obligations of morality. He who has 
digeſted Dr. Clark's noble woch will hardly have re- 
courſe to Cicero, Of the Nature of the Gods, for juſt 
ideas of the Supreme Being, and a rational ſcheme of, 
religion. Who would name ſuch philſophers as Play, 
or /Elian, with Mr, Boyle, or Mr. Ray? Who would 
think of comparing Ariſtatle's Logic with Mr. Locke's, 
or Ptolemy's Aſtronomy with Sir 1faac Newton's ? 
There are many whole ſciences known in our times, of 
wbich the ancients had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, and * 
N 4 | 0 
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which they have had no conception. All the diſcove- 
ries made by thoſe noble inſtruments, the teleſcope, the 
microſcope, and the air-pump ; we phænomena of 
electricity; the circulation of the Blood, and various 
other diſcoveries in anatomy; the whole theory of light 
and colours; almoſt all that is known of the laws by 
which the machine of the world is governed; the me- 
thods of algebra and fluxions; printing, clocks, the 
compaſs, gunpowder, and I know not how many more, 
are the productions of the induſtry and fagacity of the 
moderns. It is therefore very unaccountable, that 
many ſtudious men ſhould expreſs, on all occaſions, ſuen 
an unbounded and unreaſonable admiration of the an- 
cients, merely for the elegances and ſublimities, which 
appear in their works of fancy, which are likewiſe diſ- 
graced in many places by a trifling and childiſh extra- 
vagance, running often ſo far into the marvellous, as 
quite to loſe ſight of the probable. Witneſs Virgil": 
prophetical harpies, bleeding twigs, and one-eyed Brob- 
dignagians; Homer's ſpeaking horſes, ſcolding god- 
deſſes, and Jupiter enchanted with Fenus's girdle; and 
Ovid's ſtring of unnatural and monſtrous fictions from 
the beginning to the end of his book! 

' Whoever may be diſpoſed to queſtion what is here 
ſaid as a peculiar or new notion, may read Mr. Locke 
on the Conduct of the Underſtanding, and Worton's and 
Baker's Reflections on Ancient and Modern Learnirg; 
there he will find the ſubject diſcuſſed in a more copi- 
ous manner, than the bounds 1 this treatiſe would 
allow. 

It is therefore very neceſſiry, that in cultivating a 
taſte, people take care to value the ancients only for 
what is truly valuable in them, and not to prefer them, 
univerſally and in the groſs, to the moderns, who, by 
the advantage of ſucceeding to the labours of their an- 
ceſtors, have acquired incomparably the ſuperiority over 
them in almoſt all parts of real knowledge drawn from 
actual obſervation ;' in method and cloſeneſs of reaſon- 
ing; in depth of inquiry; in more various ways, as 
well as more compendious methods of coming at truth ; 
and, in 1988 in whatever 1 is uſeful for improving the 


under- 
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underſtanding; advantages as much ſuperior to what 
ſerves only to refine the imagination, and work upon 
the paſſions, as it is of more conſequence that a man re- 
ceire improvement in true knowledge, than that he paſz 
his life in a pleating dream. 185 = 

Beſides the ancient hiſtorians mentioned under the 
article of hiſtory, whoever would form his taſte upon 
the beſt models, muſt be in ſome meaſure acquaiated 
with the Greek poets, as Homer, Pindar, Sopbocles, Eu- 
ripides, Callimachus, Theocritus, Ariſlopbanes, Anacreon. 

heir orators, as Demoſtbencs, Hacrates, and Aſcbiues, 
The philoſophers, whoſe works in that language are 
come down to us, are to be looked into, not fo much 
on account of their ſentiments, of which above, as their 
ſtyle and manner, The chief of them are, Plato, who 
alſo gives an account of the philoſophy of Socrates, Ari- 
_ ftotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, Epictetus, Longinus, Jambli- 
cus, who gives an account of Pythagoras, Theophraſtus, 
Hierocles, Milian, To theſe may be added Philo Ju- 
dæus, Diogenes Laeriius, and Max. Tyrius. The greateſt 
ancient philoſophers, Who writ in Latin, are Cicero, 
Pliny, Seneca, Lucretius, Yuintilian, Lucius Apulcius, and 
Boethius, The beſt Latin poets are Virgil, Horace, Te- 
rence, Juvenal. Perſius, Plautus, Lucretius, Seneca the 
tragic poet, Martial, Lucan, Statius, Auſonius, and 
Claudian, 
| Whoever has a mind to look into the Fathers, after 
having got a little acquaintance with what is aſcribed 
t5 Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
and with the remains of Clemens Alexandrinus, Irencus, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Juſtin mattyr, Origen, Jerome, Au- 
guſtin, Euſebjus, and Lactantiur, or as many of them as 
he can conveniently lookeinto, may reſt contented with 
what he will have gained by that ſtudy. 

There may be a few other ancient authors, Greek aud 
Latin, which a gentleman may find his advantage in 
looking into. And there are great parts of moſt of thoſe 
here mentioned, which it were better to paſs over. 
There are, almoſt in all the ancient uninſpired writers, 
numberlets exceptionable and wrong-turned . 
0 
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of which the judicious reader's diſcernment will obviate 
the bad effects. . 
Uſeful books in criticiſm are, Heſychiut, Suidat, He- 

dericus's Lexicon, Scapula, and Conjtantine's Lexicon; 
Stephens's Theſaurus; Ainſworth's Dictionary; Potter*s 


Greet, and Kennet's Roman Antiquities; Montfaucon's 


Palzographia Græca, and Antiquits Expliquee ; the va- 
rious authors collected in Grevius's and Grorovins's 
Theſaurus ;, in Satlengre's Novus Theſaurus; in Gruter's 
Fax Artium; and a multitude of others enumerated by 
Waſſe in his Memorial concerning the Defiderata in 
Learning, printed in Bibliotheca Literaria, Lond. 1722. 
No. in. Among the ancients, Ari/tot{e, Longinus, and 
Dmuntilian, Among the French, Dacier and B. 
And among the Engliſh, Addiſon and Pope are good 


Critics. 


I cannot here help making a remark upon the man- 
ner of moſt of thoſe profeſſed critics, who undertake to 
tranſlate, comment, anſwer, or write remarks upon au- 
thors. Theſe gentlemen ſeem generally to run greatly 
into extremes either in praiſing or blaming. I own I 
cannot perſuade myſelf that Homer, for example, un- 
derſtood the anatomy of the human body as perfectly 
as Boerhaave, merely from the circumſtance of his 


wounding his heroes in ſo many different parts. Nor 
can I think that Mr. Chambers could have extracted his 


circle of the arts and ſciences out of the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, even with the help of Pope's and Dacier*s notes 
into the bargain. On the other hand, I cannot help 
thinking that there is ſome of the genuine ſpirit of poe- 
try in Sir Richard Blackmore's works, notwithſtanding 
what the ſatirical Dean Swift has, in the bitterneſs of 
his wit, ſaid againſt him. Nor does it clearly appear to 
me that all the heroes in the Dunciad deſerve a place in 
the liſt of votaries of the goddeſs of Dullneſs. 

I have made this remark for the ſake of taking occa- 


fion to caution readers not to Jet themſelves be miſled 


by critics or commentators ; but, after endeavouring to 
fix a ſet of rational, clear, and indiſputable marks, 
whereby to judge of the real excellences or — 

: : oO! 
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of the works they read, whether ancient or modern, to 
read the critics, but to uſe their own judgment. 

The beſt Eng/i/b poets are Spencer, Milton, Shakeſdear, 

Waller, Rowe, Addijon, Pope. 
I mention only thoſe whole writings are generally in- 
nocent. Wit or genius, when applied to the corrupting 
or debauching the mind or manners of the reader, ought 
to be doomed to infamy and oblivion, And it is-the 
diſgrace of our country and religion, that ſuch tuff as 
the greateſt parts of the works of a Dryden, or a Congreve, 
and ſuch like, ſhould be in print. 

Among the French there are ſeveral good writers in 
the Belles Lettres, as Corneille and Racine, Rollin, Da- 
cier, Fenelon, Boileau, and Moliere, the beſt writer of 
comedy who has flouriſhed fince Terence ; his charac- 
ters being all well drawn, his moral always good, and 
his language chaſte and decent. 
| To acquire a taſte in painting, ſculpture, and archi- 
tecture, travel is the moſt effectual means. But ſuch, 
whole convenience it does not ſuit to go abroad, may 
ſee ſome ſmall collections of valuable paintings and ſta- 
tues in our own country, and may with advantage read 
on painting and deſign, Harris, Du Bos, Richard ſon, 
Freſnoy, Laireſſe, the Jeſuit's Art of Perſpective, Des 
Piles, Roma 1iluſirata, Da Vinci, Graveſande, and Dit- 
{on on Perſpective, 

On architecture, Palladio, De Chambray, Felibien, 
Sebaſtian, Le Clerc, Perrault, Freart, and Evelyn. And 
on ſtatuary, Alberti and Richardſon. | 


SECT. VI. 
Of Travel. 


HERE are three countries, of which it may be an 

advantage to a gentleman of fortune to ſee a little; 

I mean Holland, France, and Italy. The firſt, with 
a view to commerce and police; the ſecond to the ele- 

gance of life; and the laſt to curioſities i in art, ancient 
and modern. 

| _ There is a pedantry in travel, as well as other accom- 


PRI And where there is not a direct view 3 
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real improvement, a great deal of time and money ma 
be very fooliſhly ſpent in rambling over the world, — 
ſtaring at ſtrange ſights. 

In order to reap benefit from travel, it is abſolutely 

neceſſary that a gentleman know well his own country 
before he ſets out; that nothing he may meet with may 
be ſtrange to him, but what is peculiar to the place he 
travels through, by which means he may fave himſelf a 
great deal of otherwiſe loſt labour. This will alſo en- 
able him to determine immediately in what particulars 
our own country has the advantage of foreign parts, and 
the contrary. It will alſo be neceſſary, that he make 
himſelf maſter, before he ſets out, of as much of the 
knowledge of foreign countries, and what may be wor- 
thy of his attention in them, as can be had in books, or 
converſation with thoſe who have travelled, by which 
means he will go properly prepared ta every place and 
every object. A correſpondence with men of abilities 
and intereſt in the places one is to go to, ought alſo to 
de eſtabliſhed, before he ſets out, that no time may be 
loſt in finding but ſuch after his arrival. 
The principal objects of inquiry of a traveller are 
evidently the characters and manners of different na- 
tions, their arts of government, connections, and inte- 
reſts, the advantages or diſad vantages of different coun- 
tries, as to adminiſtration, police, commerce, and the 
reſt, with the ſtate of literature and arts, and the re- 
mains of antiquity. An account of what one has ob- 
ſerved in each different country, with the remarks 
which occurred upon the ſpot, ought to be conſtantly 
kept. Fg 

Nothing ſets forth to view more conſpicuouſly the 
difference between a young man of ſenſe and a fool, 
than travel. The firft returns from foreign parts im- 
proved in eaſineſs of behaviour, in modeſty, in freedom 
of ſentiment, and readineſs to make allowances to thoſe 
who differ from him, and in uſeful knowledge of men 
and manners. The other brings back with him a laced 
coat, a ſpoiled conſtitution, a gibberiſh of broken French 
= Italian, and an awkward imitation of foreign ge- 


One 
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One good conſequence of an Kari gentleman's 
having ſeen other countries, if he has any underſtand- 
ing, will be, his returning home more than ever diſpoſed 
to enjoy his own. For whoever rightly underſtands 
wherein the true happineſs of a nation conſifts, will ac- 
knowledge, that theſe highly-favoured lands, were they 
covered ten months in the year with ſnow, and boaſted 
neither tree nor ſhrub, would have incomparably the 
advantage of Tay, with her orange groves her breath- 
ing ſtatues, and her melting ſtrains of muſic ; of France, 
with all her gaudy finery and outſide elegance ; and of 
Spain, with her treaſures from the New World, Who 
would compare with happy Britain, a country, in which 
even all theſe united, but which was deprived of that 
one, that firſt of bleſſings, the glory of Human Nature, 
without which life is but a lingering death! I mean, the 
ineſtimable — of enjoying in peace whatever 
Heaven has lent, of inquiring freely into ſacred truth, 
and of worſhipping the Almighty Father of All in ſin- 
cerity and ſimplicity, according to the dictates of con- 
ſcience, unbiaſſed and unterrified by dragoons, by racks, 


1 and fires, and mercileſs inquiſitors? 


SECT. vn. 
Of the comparative Importance of the various Branches of 


Knowledge reſpectively, and with regard to different 


Ranks and Stations, 


E have thus taken a curſory view of ſcience, 

and ſeen what is to be ſtudied and learned, in 
order to acquire the diſtinguiſhed and rare character of 
a man of general and univerſal knowledge. To be 
completely maſter of every one of the branches I have 
here treated of, only as far as they are already known, 
is what no one man ever will be capable of, much leſs 
of improving them by new diſcoveries and additions of 
his own. But a man of fine natural parts, a trong con- 
ſtitution, a turn to application, an ealy fortune, a vacant 


mind, and who has had the advantage of an early in- 


troductioa, in a free and rational manner, into the 3 
ciples of the various parts of knowledge, and of * et 3 
arne 
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learned and communicative friends, and of travel; ſuch - 
a perſon may, in the courfe of a life, acquire a maſterly 
knowledge of the fundamental and principal parts of 
ſcience, fo as to apply them with eaſe and readineſs to 
his occaſions for entertaining and inſtructing others, as 
well as enriching and aggrandizing his own mind, and 


perfecting his whole character. Such a perſon may alſo 


improve ſome particular parts of knowledge by his ſa- 
gacity and induſtry. wal 

To confider only one's own entertainment and ad- 
vantage, one ought rather to deſire a general knowledge 
in a variety of ways, than to carry any one particular. 
ſcience to great lengths. For the advantage of learn- 
ing, the improver of a fingle art or ſcience is the moſt 
valuable man, though he may not be at all a completely- 
accompliſhed character. 

The moſt important of all ſciences, is ethics, with 
whatever is connected with them, as theology, hiſtory, 
the theory of government, and the like. Next to theſe 
phyfiology at large, or whatever comes under the head 
of pure and mixed mathematics. Inferior to theſe in 
importance are the politer arts of poetry, painting, archi-- 


tecture, and the reſt. And to poſſeſs ever ſo perfect a 


knowledge of languages only, I ſhould reckon the loweſt 
pitch of learning. f nin 
For perſons of the mercantile ranks of life, the Latin 


and French languages, writing; arithmetic, and mer- 
chants' accounts, geography, hiſtory, and the theory of 


commerce, are the indiſpenſable branches of learning. 
They may purſue the others to what lengths their cir- 
cumſtances and leiſure will allow, 

To accompliſh a gentleman for the bench, or for the 
employment of a chamber-counlellor, a perfect know- 
ledge of the theory of government, and foundations of 
ſociety, is indiſpenſably neceſſary, To which muſt be 
added an immenſe apparatus of knowledge of the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies of law (which in England is the moſt volu- 
minous and unweildy of all ſtudies; our law being, to 
the ſhame of juſtice, a chaos, not an univerſe) and almoſt 
of every thing elite, about which mankind have any 


connection or intercourſe with one another. As I can- 
| not 
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not ſee the buſineſs of pleading at the bar, in any other 
light than that of a miſchievous invention, calculated 


wholly for the purpoſe of diſguiſing truth, and altoge- 


ther incapable of being applied to any honeſt purpoſe, 


(for truth wants no colouring) I ſhall therefore ſay no- 
thing farther on the head of law. 
Ihe phyſician ought to be furniſhed with a perfect 
knowledge of the whole body of phyſiology. , The 
main pillars, on which he is to erect his ſtructure, are 
anatomy, chemiftry, and botany. But the ableſt and 
molt ſucceſsful of the faculty have always acknowledged, 
that experience is the only ture foundation for practice; 
and have adviſed ſtudents in that faculty, rather to 
neglect all other books, than thoſe, which contain the 
hiſtory of diſeaſes, and methods of cure, delivered by 
thoſe who have been eminent in the therapeutic art. 
As for divines, I cannot help, with great ſubmiſſion, 
remarking, that there is no order of men whatever, 
whoſe ſtudies and inquiries ought to be more univerſal 
and extenſive. Philological learning has, in my hum- 
ble opinion, been too much honoured in being regarded 
as almoſt the only neceſſary accompliſhment of the 
clergy. To form the important character of a teacher of 
Sacred Truth, a diſpenſer of Divine Knowledge ; what 
ſuperior natural gifts, what noble improvements are not 
neceſſary, in our times, when the miraculous powers, 
by which Chriſtianity was firſt eſtabliſhed, have ceaſed ! 
If it be the important buſineſs of that ſacred order of 
men to labour for the improvement of Human Nature, 


it ſeems highly neceſſary, that they perfectly underſtand 


Human Nature. If the reformation of mankind be 
their province, they ought to be acquainted with the 
ways of men, as they are to be learned from biſtory, 
and by converſation, The prevailing vices of the times; 
the hindrances to amendment; the current errors in 
opinion ; the ſecret ſprings of the mind, by whick it is 
worked to good or bad purpoſes; the innocent ſtrata- 
gems, by which mankind are to be won, firſt to liſten 
to, and then to follow advice; the gentle arts of touch- 
ing their paſſions, and acting upon their minds, in ſuch 
a manner as will ſuit their various caſts and inclinations; 

4 | thele 
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theſe ought to be ſo thoroughly underſtood by a divine, 
that he may, both in the pulpit, and in converſation, 
(by which laſt, he may gain as many, or perhaps more 

ſelytes to virtue, than any way) be completely fur- 
nifhed for the inſtruction and reformation of mankind. 
The works of nature hold forth diſtinctly the glorious 
Author of Nature. That knowledge ought therefore 
to be thought a neceſſary part of the learning of the 
ſacred diſpenſers of religion, fince juſt notions of God 
are the foundation of true religion. To enter deeply 


Into the profound ſenſe and noble beauties of Scripture, 


a conſiderable knowledge of the languages, in which 
the ſacred books were penned, is abſolutely neceſlary. 
For the true idea of preaching, is making mankind ac- 
quainted with Divine Revelation, as it ſtands in the 
Bible, from which every ſingle doctrine or precept, to 
be communicated to the people; is to be drawn, and 
from no other fountain whatever. It is therefore greatly 
to be wiſhed; that the too-prevalent cuſtom of taking 
a detached paſſage of Scripture as a motto, and de- 
claiming upon the ſubject from the preacher's own 
funds, were changed for a judicious practical comment 


upon a connected portion of Holy Writ, in ſuch a man- 


ner, that the audience might in time comprehend the 
general ſcheme of Revelation, and to read the Scriptures 
with underſtanding, ſo as to judge for themſelves. To 
be duly qualified for this, a very great apparatus of cri- 
tical learning, and knowledge of Oriental Antiquity, 
and Hiſtory, civil and eceleſiaſtic, is neceſſary. A tho- 
rough knowledge of the obligations of morality being 
abſolutely neceſſary to a teacher of virtue, it is required, 
that he be a maſter in the ſcience of ethics. And, as 
much more is to be done with mankind by affecting 
their paſſions, than by a cool addrefs to their reaſon 
(though truth ought to be the baſis af the pathetic), 
the principles of oratory are to be well underſtood by a 
preacher. Nor ought the embelliſhments of delivery 
to be neglected, as (I cannot help adding with concern), 
they are to a ſhameful degree. For while the mock- 


3 
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hero of the theatre ſtudies how to give the utmoſt —_ 
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of utteratyee to every ſyllable of the fuſtian rant, which 
makes the bulk of our ſtage entertainments, the vener- 
able explainer of the Divine will to mankind treats of 
the beauty of virtue, the deformity of vice, the excel- 
lences of a religion which has God himſelf for its author, 
the endleſs joys of heaven, and the hideous puniſhments . 
of hell, and all · in a manner ſo unmoved and unmoving, 
that, while the actor becomes the real character he re- 
preſents, and commands every paſſion at his pleaſure, 
the preacher can hardly gain attention; hardly ſeems 
himſelf (if we did not know: it otherwiſe) to believe 
his own doctrines, or to care whether his audience do, 
Or not. . 

But to return; there is ſcarce any branch of know- 
ledge which does not, one way or other, add a confirm» 
ation to revealed religion. Which ſhews, that if it were 
poſſible for a ciergyman to maſter the whole circle of 
the ſciences, he would find uſe and advantage from his 
acquiſitions. And in converſation, what an alcendant 
would not a general knowledge of arts, of trade, of the 
various ways of life, give a reformer of manners over 
mankind, for their advantage, when he could enter 
into their ways, and deal with them upon their own 
terms ? =— - . 

Conſidering the variety of requiſites for completely 
accompliſhing a divine, one cannot help ſaying, with 
the apoſtle, Who is ſufficient for theſe things?“ But 
be it at the ſame time obſerved, and let this work, if it 
ſhould remain, inform poſterity, that, by the confeſſion 
of all ſober and judicious perſons, and to the confuſion 
of the unthinking oppoſers of religion, and its diſpenſers, 
no period, ſince the firſt ages of the church, could boaſt 
a ſet of clergy of all ranks and denominations ſuperior 
to thoſe of Britain at this preſent time, either in human 
learning, in knowledge of Scripture, or ſanity of man- 
ners. Which things being f what words ſhall be 
found equal to the atrociouſneſs of their guilt, who have 
it in their power, but will not take the trouble, to re- 
move from off the necks of the clergy the galling yoke 
. of ſubſcription to articles, creeds, and conteſſions, the 

impoſſions of men, in many particulars unintelligible, in 
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fyſtems in religion; and daring to appeal, from conjec- 
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more incredible, and in all ſuperfluous; if Holy Serip- 


ture be, as declared in the articles of the church of 
England, the only, and the ſufficient rule of faith. 

The Hebrew original, and Septuagint tranflation of 
the Old Teſtament, the New in the original Greek, with 


| Beza's Latin ; and Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, and 


Schmidius's Greek, are the foundation of a clergyman's 
library. 7 

Some of the beſt commentators on Scripture, are 
Eraſmus, Beru, Grotius, and the authors in the collection 


called Critici Sacri, abridged in Poole's Synopofis, The 


works of the following writers are alſo valuable, viz. 
Mede, Patrick, Hammond, the Fratres Polonii, Vorſtius, 
Raphelius, Elſner, Bos, Calmet, Whitby, Ainſworth, News- 
ton, Locke, Clarke, Pyle, Pierce, Taylor, Benſon, Lowman ; 
to. which add Fortuita Sacra; Knatchbull on Select 
Texts, and many more. | 

Beſides the books mentioned under the heads of po- 
lite learning, philofophy, and other parts of know- 
ledge, which no gentleman ought to be without, and 
beſides thoſe recommended under the articles, ethics, 
and church-hiſtory, the following ought. by any means 
to have a place in the ſtudy of every divine; being 
the beſt helps for underſtanding thote parts of know- 
ledge, which are to him eflential, viz. 7oſepbus ; Philo 

udeus ; Stilling fleet's Origines Sacre; Prideaux't, and 
Shuckford's Connections; Spencer on the Laws of the Yu, 
Grotius's, Loches, Conybeare's, Leland's Jenkins's, Foſter's, 
Benſon's, Lardner*s, Lyttleton's, WeſPs, DuchaPs Jortin's, 


and Chandler's Defences of Chriſtianity ; Clarke on Na- 


tural and Revealed Religion; Butler's Analogy ; Rymer's 


Repreſentation of Revealed Religion; Millar”s Hiſtory 


of the Propagation of Chriſtianity ; Law's, Edwards's, 
and Watts's Surveys of the Divine Diſpenfations, and 
Revelation examined with candor. 

It is with no ſmall pleaſure that all ſincere lovers cf 
truth obſerve the greateſt and beſt of men, in our later 


and more improved times, bravely afferting the noble and 


manly liberty of rejecting hypotheſes in philoſophy, and 


ture 
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ture in the former, and human authority in the latter, 
to the works of God in the natural world, and his word 
in Scripture, the only pure and uncorrupted fountains, 
from whence the candid and inquiſitive mind may draw 
the wholeſome ſtream of unſophiſticated knowledge. 
That a worm of the earth ſhould pretend to impoſe 
upon his fellow-creature the poor invention of his trou- 
bled fancy for the ſacred truth of God, while the bleſſed 
volume of Divine Revelation itſelf lies open to every 
eye, is a degree of preſumption, which could ſcarce 
have been expected. And vet it is notorious, that, by 
means of human interpoſition, the Divine ſcheme has, 
eſpecially in one church, been fo egregiouſly perverted; 
as to be well nigh defeated of its gracious intention. 
But all ſocieties, who have in any degree infringed the 
freedom of inquiry, have violated truth, and injured 
the cauſe of religion. Nor only they, who have had 
power to back with threatenings and puniſhments their 
own invented and impoſed doctrines, but all who have 
made Holy Scripture a ſubject of party-zeal, and have 
loaded the world with ſyſtems piled on ſyſtems, and 
con founded the underflandings of mankind with ſubtle 
diſtinction, and valumnious controverſics, are to be con- 
ſidered as nuiſances in the world of letters, and their 
works to be leit a prey to the book-worm. A clergy- 
man has no occaſion to crowd his library with {yſtema- 
tic or polemic lumber. Such authors may diſtract his 
underſtanding; but will not enlighten it. It he cannot in 
the Sacred books, with the help of the beſt commenta- 
tors, read the truth of God, he will not find it in hu- 
man ſyſtems and controverſies. 

People of fortune are peculiarly inexcuſable, if they 
negle& the due improvement of their minds in the moſt 
general and extenſive manner. And yet it is to be la- 


mented, that no rank is more deficient in this reſpect 


than that of the rich and great. That they, who pre- 
tend to ſet themſelves at the head of the world, ſhould 
be obliged to own themſelves generally inferior to thoſe 
they call their inferiors in the very accompliſhments 
which give the moſt juſt pretenſions to ſuperiority !. What 
can be more ſhametul! The man of buſines may plead. 
Q 2 my 
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for his excuſe, that he has wanted, the neceſſary leiſure 
for improving himſelf by ſtudy; the man of narrow 
fortune, that he could not go to the expence of educa- 
tion, books, and travel; but what can a lord plead in 
excuſe for his 1gnorance, except that he thought him- 
ſelf in duty bound to waſte his time, and his fortune, 
upon wenches, horſes, dogs, players, fidlers, and flatterers? 
The proper and peculiar ſtudy of a perſon of high 
rank is the knowledge of the intereſt of his country. 
But a man of condition ought to be ignorant of no part 
of uſeful or ornamental knowledge. 
I will conclude what I have to ſay on the ſeveral ranks - 
of life, and the peculiar and indiſpenſable ſcientific ac- 
; compliſhments of each reſpectively, by adding, what can- 
1 | not be too often repeated, That a perfect knowledge of mo- 
1 rality and Chriſtianity is the nobleſt endowment of every 
man and woman of every rank and order. A ſtrong 
11 and thorough ſenſe of the abſolute neceſſity of univerſal 
ÞF4 virtue and goodneſs, as the only means of happineſs, 
| ought to be worked into the underſtanding, the will, 
and every faculty of every rational mind in the univerſe. 


SECT. VIII. 


Miſcellaneous Cautions and Direction- Jr's the Conduct of 
Study. | 


WILL add to what I have ſaid on that part of the 
Dignity of Life, which conſiſts in the improvement 
of the mind by knowledge, a few brief remarks chiefly 
on the errors which people commonly run into in ſtudy, - 
which are the cauſes of their failing of the end they 
have in view. 

Firſt, reading, or rather running through, a multi- 
tude of books, without choice or diſtinction, is not the 
way to acquire real improvement in knowledge. It is 

only what we digeſt, and underſtand clearly, that is 
ours. And it is not poſſible, that an inſatiable devourer 
of books can have time to examine, recollect, and diſ- 
pole in his head all he reads. The judgment of read- 
ing is, to make one's ſelf maſter of a few of the beſt 
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books on a ſubject; in doing which, a man of a toler- 


able apprehenſion will have acquired clear notions of 
it, or at leaſt of the great lines and principal heads of it. 

Some men of abilities run into the error of graſping 
at too great an extent and variety of knowledge, with- 
out fixing upon one ſtudy, with a view to purſue it a 
competent length. Life is ſhort and uncertain, and 
awful and important the work to be done in it. Every 
man has his proper buſine(s as a citizen, and his proper 


ſtudy as a man, to purſue, The knowledge more indiſ- 


pen ably neceſſary to one's particular rank and pro- 
eſſion, and that which every man ought to be com- 
_ maſter of, I mean, of his duty, and means of 

appineſs, are abſolutely to be made ſure of, And this 
will not leave to any, but people of leiſure and fortune, 
an opportunity of expatiating at large in purſuit of 
ſcience. No man can hope to excel in a variety of 
ways. Few are able to excel in one ſingle branch of 
knowledge. And by taking in too large a ſcope, it is 
no wonder that men can go but inconſiderable lengths 
in all, and accordingly become mere ſmatterers in every 


thing, knowing in nothing. 


To avoid this error, the rule is eaſy. Be ſure that 
you underſtand one thing, before you proceed to ano- 
ther: And take care that you allow for forgetfulneſs. 


What you underſtand pretty well now, a tew years 


hence (if you drop that 3 not ſtand ſo clear 
in your mind as at preſent. What apprehenſion can 
you therefore expect to have, at ſome diſtance of time 
hence, of what you do now clearly underſtand. The 
view in education is very different from that of ſtudy in 
mature life. In education, the bufinels is to open the 
mind to receive the firſt principles of various know- 
ledge, to furniſh it with the inſtrumental ſciences, to ha- 
bituate it to application, and accuſtom it to exert itſelf 
with eaſe upon all kinds of reſearches, rather than to 
carry any one branch of knowledge to perfection, which - 


is not indeed practicable at an immature age. The in- 5 


tention, on the contrary, in the ſtudy of the more manly 
parts of ſcience, in adult age, is to farniſh the mind with 
z comprehenſive and diſtin knowledge of whatever 
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may be ufeful or ornamental to the underſtanding. 
Therefore it is plain, quite different ſchemes are to be 
purſued in ſtudy at thoſe two diiferent periods of life, 
This neceſſary diſtinction is very little attended to. 
Accordingly the idea, which many educators of youth 
ſeem to have formed of their province, is, plunging a 
raw boy to a much greater depth in languages, than he 
will ever, at any period of lite, be the better for, and 
neglecting the neceſſary work of laying an early found- _ 
ation of general improvement. And on the other hand, 
the notion formed by many grown perſons, of learning, 
is only, the reading an infinite number of books; ſo that 
they may have it to ſay, they have read them, though 
they are nothing the wiſer for it. | 1 
As ſome readers are for graſping at all ſcience, fo 
others confine their reſcarches to one ſingle article. 
Yet it is certain, that to excel in any ſingle art or 
ſcience, being wholly ignorant of all others, is not the 
complete improvement of the mind. Befides, ſome of 
the different parts of knowledge are ſo connected to- 
gether, and io neceſſary to one another, that they cannot 
be ſeparated. In order to a thorough underſtanding of 
morality, and religion (a ſtudy which might the bet 
pretend to exclude all others, as being of infinitely 
greater conſequence than all others) ſeveral collateral 
helps are neceſſary, as languages, hittory, and natural 
< philoſophy. | | | 
There is no part of knowledge, that has been ſingly 
ſet up for the whole improvement of the mind ſo much 
as claſſical learning. Time was when Latin, Greek, and 
Logic were the whole of education, and they are by 
ſome few narrow minds, which have had little culture 
of any other kind, thought ſo ſtill. But it is to be hoped, 
that people will at laſt be wife enough to ſee, that, in 
order to the full improvement of the mind, it is not 
* ſufficient that one enter the porch of knowledge, but 
that he proceed from the ſtudy of words to that of 
things. ; 
Ihe purſuit of too many different and inconſiſtent 
{ſtudies at once is very prejudicial to thorough improve- 
ment. The human mind is fo formed, that, without 
= diſtinQtion, 
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diſtinction, method, and order, nothing can be clearly 
apprehended by it. Many readers take a delight in 
heaping up in their minds a cumbrous maſs of mere un- 
connected truths, as if a man ſhould get together a 
quantity of ſtone, bricks, mortar, timbers, boards, and 
other materials, without any deſign of ever putting 
them together into a regular building. 
Some read by firs and ſtarts, and, leaving off in the 
middle of a purticular ſtudy or inquiry, loſe all the la- 
bour they had beſtowed, and never purſuing any one 
tubject to a period, have their heads filled only with 
zncoherent bits and ſcraps. 

To prevent a turn to rambling and ſauntering, with- 
out being able to collect your thoughts, or fix them on 
any one ſubject, the ſtudies of arithmetic, mathematics, 
and logic, in youth, ought to have been purſued. But, 
if you have miſſed of that advantage, you may con- 
frain yourſelf at times to ſtudy hard for ſome hours, 
with a fixed reſolution, upon no account whatever to 
give over, till the time is out, By this means you will 
come at length to be able to bear the fatigue of cloſe 
application. But after forty years of age, never think of 
going on with ſtudy. when it goes againſt the grain: na- 
ture, at that time of life, will not be thwarted. - 

With ſome men ſtudy is mere inquiry, no matter 
about what. And a diſcovery is to tbem the ſame, 
whether it be cf an important truth, or of ſomewhat 
merely curious, or perhaps not even entertaining to any 
but ſuch dull imaginations as their own. Such readers 
reſemble that ſpecies of people, which the Spectator di- 

- ſtinguiſhes by the title of Puidnunce, who pals their 
lives in inquiring after news, with no view to any thing, 
but merely hearing ſomewhat new. VF 

Were the works of the learned to be retrenched of 
all their ſuperfluities and ſpecious trifling, learning 
would ſoon be reduced into a much narrower compaſs.” 
The voluminous verbal critics, laborious commentators, 
and polemical writers, whoſe works have, for ſeveral 
centuries, made the preſſes groan, would then ſhrink 

into ſixpenny pamphlets, and pocket volumes. 
* Such a degree of lazineſs as will not allow one to in- 
= if quite 
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quire-carefully into the ſenſe of an author ; impatience, 
inattention, rambling, are diſpoſitions in a reader, which. 
effectually prevent his improvement, even though he 
ſhould upon the whole ſpend as much time over his 
books, as another, who ſhall actually become extenſively 
learned, : | . | 
Some conſider reading as a mere amuſement, ſo that, 
to them, the moſt diverting book is the beſt. Such 
readers having no view to the cultivation of their un- 
derſtanding, there is no need to offer them any direc- 
tions for the conduct of ſtudy. - The very great num- 
ber of novels and tales, which are continually publiſh- 
ing, encourage in people a trifling and idle turn of 
mind, for which the preſent age is eminently remark- 
able, which makes any direct addreſs to their under- 
ſtandings unacceptable ; and nothing can pleaſe or gain 
their attention, that is not ſeaſoned with ſome amuſe- 
ment, ſet off in ſome quaint or artificial manner, or does 
not ſerve to excite ſome ſilly paſſion; 
There is nothing more difficult, than to come at a 
right judgment of our own abilities. It is commonly 
obſerved, that ignorant people are often extremely con- 
ceited of their own fancied knowledge. An ignorant 
perſon, having no manner of notion of the vaſt exten- 
ſiveneſs of ſcience, concludes he has maſtered the whole, 
becauſe he knows not, that there is any thing to be 
learned beyond the little he has learned. But it will 
take many years ſtudy only to know how much there 
is to be ſtudied and inquired into, and to go through 
what is already known; and the moſt learned beſt 
know, how mnch, beyond all that is known, is quite 
out of the reach of human ſagacity. There is indeed 
an infinity of things, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, 
of which we cannot even know our own ignorance, not 
being at all within the reach of our ideas in our pre- 
ſent ſtate. | | 
That a young perſon may not run into the egregious, 
though common, error at the time of life, of fancying 
himſelf the moſt knowing perſon in the world, before he 
bas gone half-way through the firſt principles, or rudi- 
| | ments 
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ments of knowledge, let him converſe with a perſon 
eminentiin each branch of ſcience, and learn from them 
what labour he muſt beſtow, what books he muſt read, 
what experiments he muſt try, what calculationg he 
muſt go through, what controverſies he muſt examine, 
what errors he muſt avoid, what collections he muſt 
make, what analogical reaſonings he muſt purſue, what 
cloſe reſemblances in ſubjects he muſt difiinguiſh from 
one another and ſo forth. And after he has gone 
through all that an able maſter in each ſcience has 


preſcribed, and has learned all that is to be learned, 


and ſeen that all our learning is but ignorance, then let 
him be proud of his knowledge, if he can. 

The univerſal ſmatterer knows nothing to the bottom. 
The man of one ſcience, on the contrary, makes that 
every thing, ſolves all difficulties by it, reſolves all things 
into it; like the muſician and dancing-maſter in Mokere 
who labour to prove, that the welfare of fiates, and hap- 
pineſs of the world, depend wholly on the cultivation 
of thoſe two elegayces. 

Some men ſcem to have minds too narrow to appre- 
nend any ſubje& without firſt cramping and hamper- 
ing it. Nothing great or generous can find room in 
their ſouls. They view things bit by bit, as one who 
looks through a microſcope. A man of ſuch a charac- 
ter may know ſome ſubjedts more minutely than one 
who is univerſally allowed to be a great man, and yet 
ſuch a one mult be acknowledged to be aperſon of very 
mean accompliſhments. For it is not having a heap of 
unanimated knowledge in one's head, but having the 
command of it, and being capable of applying ex- 
erting it in a maſterly manner, that denominates a truly 
great and highly accompliſhed mind. 

Men's natural tempers have a very great influenoe 
over their way of thinking. Sanguine people, for ex- 
ample, ſee every thing very ſuddenly, and often very 
clearly in one light. But they do not always take time 
to view acomplex ſubject on all ſides, and in every light; 
without which, it is impoſſible to determine any thing 
about it with certainty. Thoſe tempers, when joined 
with weak judgments, make wild work in matters of 

inquiry 
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inquiry and learning. For through haſte and eager- 
nels, they lay falſe foundations, or raiſe ſuperſtruQures 
upon nothing. Sanguine tempers, however, are gene- 
rally found to be the fitteſt for ation, and without a 
conliderable degree of zeal and warmth, men ſeldom 
carry any great deſign into execution. 

Men of cold ſaturnine tempers are generally flow 
and laborious in their reſearches, doubtful and unde- 
rermined in their opinions, and awkward at applying 
their diſcoveries and obſervations for the general advan- 
tage of knowledge, and of mankind. But if the miner 
did not dig up the ore, the curious artiſt could not 
taſhion the metal into utenfils and inſtruments neceflary 
in life, The laborious ſearcher after knowledge 1s ne- 
ceſlary to the man of genius. For it is from him that 
he has the materials he works upon, which he would 
not himſelf, beſtow the drudgery of ſearching after. 
For a laborious turn is yery rarely found to accompany 
brightneſs of genius. 5 

Some people's reading never goes beyond the bulk 


of a pamphlet, who do not for all that quit their preten- 


ſions to diſputing and arguing. But converſation alone 
does not go deep enough to lay a ſolid foundation of 
knowledge; nor does reading alone fully anſwer the 
purpoſe of digeſting and rendering our knowledge uſe- 
ful, Reading is neceſſary to get at the fundamental 
principles of a ſcience. And the careful peruſal of a 
tew capital books is ſufficient for this purpoſe. After- 
wards to talk over the ſubject with a ſet of intelligent 
men, is the beſt method for extending one's views of 
it. For in an evening's converſation, you may learn the 
ſubſtance of what each of your friends has ſpent many 
months in ſtudying. | 
If you can find one or more ingenious, learned, and 


communicative friends, with whom to converſe upon 


curious and uſeful ſubjects, to hear their opinions, and 
alk. the adviſe, eſpecially of thoſe who are advanced in 
life, and, having been at the ſeat of the muſes, are 
qualified to direct you the ſhorteſt way thither; if you 
can find, in the place where you live, ſuch a ſet of 


friends, with whom to converſe freely, and without the 
| trammels 
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trammels of ſyſtematic or academic rules, you will fi 
more improvement, in a ſhort time, from ſuch a ſociety, 
than from twenty years ſolitary ſtudy. 
Some chooſe only to read on what they call the or- 
thodox fide, that is, books in defence of thoſe opinions 
which the bulk of people receive without examining. 
They conclude, a great number of people cannot be in 
the wrong, Others take for granted, that whatever is 

enerally received, muſt be wrong, Such readers are 
— to peruſe whatever comes out aguinſt articles, or 
creeds, or religion in general. But they do not take the 
pains to give the defenders of them the hearing. And 
yet there is no doubt, but prejudice is equally wrong 
on either fide; and in our times, there are almoſt as 
many prejudiced againſt, as in favour of, formerly- re- 
ceived opinions. There is nothing commendable in 
believing what is true, unleſs that belief be the effet 
of examination. Nor is there any merit in oppoſing 
error, if ſuch oppoſition is accidental, and the effec of 
prejudice. | 

In eſtabliſhing a ſet of principles, moſt people let 

themſelves be biaſſed by prejudice, paſſion, education, 
ſpiritual guides, common opinion, ſuppoſed orthodoxy, 
or almoſt any thing. And, after baving been habitu- 


ated to a particular way ot thinking, which they took 


up without examination, they can no more quit it, than 
they can change the features of their faces, or the make 
of their perſons. To come at truth, one ought to be- 
gin with throwing out of his mind every attachment to 
cither fide, and bringing himſelf to an abſolute indiffer- 
ence which is true, or which falſe. He who wiſhes an 
opinion to be true, is in danger of being milled into the 
belief of it upon inſufficient grounds; and he who 
wilhes it to be falſe, is likely to reject it in ſpite of ſuf- 
ficient evidence for its truth. Lo oblerve ſome men 
ſtudying, reading, arguing, and writing wholly on one 
fide, without giving the other a fair hearing, making 
learning a party-affaic, and ſtirring up faction againit 
truth, one would imagine, their minds were not made 
{ike thole of molt rational beings, of which truth is the 
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proper _ ; but that it gave them a pleaſure to be 
ived, 

Though it is the buſineſs and the very character of a 
wiſe man, to examine both fides, to hear different opi- 
nions, and to ſearch for truth even among the rubbiſh 
of error; yet there are numberleſs books, which I can- 
not think the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, which 
leaves no room for tedious trifling, will admit of exa- 
mining with the care that muſt be beſtowed in trying 
to find out the author's meaning, and to learn ſome what 
from him. As ſome writers, ſo to ſpeak, never go 
deep enough to draw blood of a ſubject; fo others re- 
fine and ſubtilize away all that the underſtanding can 
hy hold of. The logicians and metaphyſicians, with 
their ſubſtantial forms, and intentional ſpecies ; the 
Malebranches and Behmens / What fruit there is to be 
got from reading ſuch writers is, to me, inconceiveable. 
For the fate of all ſuch refinements i is, to be found partly 
unintelligible, partly abſurd, and partly of no manner 


of conſequence toward the diſcovery of any new truth. 


Some men have the misfortune of an awkward, and, 
as it were, left-handed way of thinking and apprehend- 
ing things. A great thought in ſuch minds is not a 
great thought, For what is in itſeif clear and diſtinct, 
to ſuch men appears dim and confuſed, Thoſe gentle- 
men are mightily given to finding difficulties in the 
cleareſt points, and are great collectors of arguments 
Pro and con, But their labours have no tendency to 
give either themſelves or others ſatisfaction in any one 
ſabject of inquiry. It ſeems to be their 1 ta 
darken, rather than enlighten. 

Want of education, or of ſo much nn as is ne- 
ceſſary for habituating the mind to wield its faculties, 
is the ſame ſort of diſad vantage, for finding out and 
communicating intricate truth, as a raw recruit's never 
having learned the military exerciſe, i is for bis perform- 
ing the movements properly in a review or a battle. It 
is therefore matter of compaſſion to ſee filly people, 
without the leaft improvement by education, without 
the advantage even of firſt principles, ſtrikin ſlap-daſh 


at points of ſcience, of which they do not ſo much as 
| underitand 
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underſtand what it is they would affirm or deny; diſ- 
puting and confuting againſt thoſe, who have ſpent 
their lives in a particular ſtudy; pretending, perhaps 
the firſt moment they ever thought of a ſubjeR, to ſee 
through the whole of it; taking upon them to make 
uſe of arguments, a fort of tools, which they have no 
more command of, than I ſhould of the elm of a ſhip, 
in a tempeſt. The ſhorteſt way of finiſhing a diſpute 
with people, who will be meddling with what you know 
to be out of their depth, is to tell them, what reading 
and ſtudy you have beſtowed upon it, and that ſtill you 
do not think yourſelf ſufficiently maſter of the ſubhject. 
If your antagoniſt has any modeſty, he muſt be ſenſible, 
that it is arrogance in him to pretend, without all the 
neceſſary advantages, to underſtand a ſubject better than 
one, who has had them. | 

Men of buſineſs, and men of pleaſure, even if they 
have had their minds in their youth opened by educa- 
tion, and put in the way of acquiring knowledge, are 
generally found afterwards to loſe the habit of cloſe 
thinking and reaſoning. But no one is leſs capable of 
ſearching into, or communicating truth, than he who 
has been from his earlieſt youth brought up, as moſt of 
the great are, in pleaſure and folly. 

There is no ſingle obſtacle, which ſtands in the way 
of more people in the ſearch af truth, than pride. 
They have once declared themſelves of a particular 
opinion; and they cannot bring themſelves to think 
they could poſſibly be in the wrong. Conſequently 
they cannot perſuade themſelves of the neceſſity of 
of re-examining the foundations of their opinions. To 
acknowledge, and give up their error, would be a ſtill 
ſeverer trial. But the truth is, there is more greatneſs 
of mind in candidly giving up a miſtake, than would 
have appeared in eſcaping it at firſt, if not a very ſname- 
ful one; The ſureſt way of avoiding error, is, careful 
examination, The beſt way of leaving room for a 
change of opinion, which ſhould always be provided 
for, is to be modeſt in delivering one's ſentiments. A 
man may, without confuſion, give up an opinion, which 
he declared withont arrogance, 
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The cafe of thoſe, whoſe ſecular intereſts have en- 
gaged them to declare themſelves of a certain party, 
where conſcience 1s not allowed to ſpeak loud enough 
to be heard on the ſide of candid and diligent exami- 
nation, is the moſt remedileſs of any. Thoſe men have 
nothing for it but to find out plauſible arguments for 
their pre-eſtabliſhed opinions, find themſelves obliged 
not to examine whether their notions be true; but to. 

contrive ways and means to make them true in ſpite of 

truth itſelf, If they happen to be in the right, fo much 
the better for them. If: in an error, having ſet out 
with their backs upon truth, the longer they travel, the 
farther they are from it; the more they ſtudy, the more 
they are deceived. 

There are ſome men of no ſettled way of thinking at 
all; but change opinions with every pamphlet they read. 
To get rid of this unmanly fickleneſs, the way is, to 
labour to furniſh the mind early with a ſet of rational 
well-grounded principles, which will, generally ſpeak- 
ing, lead to 2 conſequences. Take for an ex- 
ample the following one among many. The only 

send of a true religion muſt be to perfect the human 
& nature, and lead mankind to happineſs.“ The rea- 
der muſt perceive at once, that ſuch a fundamental 
principle will ſerve to diſcover and expole almoſt all 
the errors and abſurgyties of falſe religions, and thoſe 

which may be introduced into the true. And ſo of 
other general principles. 

Arttul declamations have often fatal eſſects in miſ- 
leading weak readers from the truth. A talent at ora- 
tory is therefore a very miſchievous weapon in the 
hands of an ill-diſpoſed man. It is the wiſdom of a 
reader, when he has productions of genius put into his 
hands, to examine all the peculiar notions he ſinds in 
ſuch writings, ſtripping them of their ornaments to the 
bare thought; which, if it will ſtand the teſt of cool 
reaſon, is to be received; if not, the ſtyle it is clothed 
in ought to gain it no favour; but it ought to be re- 
jected with indignation. Wit, humour, and raillery, 
have done infinite miſchief among ſuperficial readers. 


Of which talents ſome authors have ſach a command, 
AS 
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as to be capable of working up unthinking and unprin- 
cipled people to believe or practiſe whatever they 
pleaſe. 
4 Strive to underſtand things as they are in themſelves. 
Do not think of conceiving of them otherwiſe than ac- 
cording to their real natures. Do not labour to ex- 
plain religion by chemiſtry, to reduce morals to ma- 
thematical certainty, or to think of eternal rectitude as 
an arbitrary or faclitious conſtitution. The nature of 
things will not be forced. Bring your underſtanding 
to them. Do not think of reducing them to your hy- 
theſis; unleſs you be indiflerent about true know- 
edge, and mean only. to amuſe yourſelf with a jew 
deſprit. 1 
In reading, labour to get into the full ſenſe of the 
author's principal terms, and the truths aſſirmed in his 
propoſitions. After that, obſerve whether he proves, 
or only affirms roundly; whether what he ſays is built 
on funcy, or on truth, and the nature of things. And 
do not pretend to believe him one hair's breadth be- 
yond what you underſtand: you cannot if you would. 
In converſation, or writing, if you mean to give or 
reccive information, accurately define your terms. Keep 
to the original ſenſe you affixed o them. Uſe no tau- 
tology. Think in time what objections may be made 
to what you are going to urge. Let truth be your ſole 
view. Deſpiſe the 9 of — — your anta- 
goniſt. Pronounce modeſtly, ſo as to leave room for a 
retreat. Keep yourſelf ſuperior to paſſion and peeviſh- 
nels, Yield whatever you can, that your antagoniſt 
may ſee you do not diſpute for contention's ſake, When 
you have argued the matter fully, and neither can 
bring over the other, drop the ſubject amicably, mu- 
tually agreeing to ditfer. | 
If you would thoroughly re-examine a ſubject of im- 
portance, fancy jt to be quite new to you, before you 
begin to inquire into it. Throw out of your mind 
all your former notions of it; and put yourleif in the 
place of an honeſt Iudian, to whom a miſſionary is ex- 
plaining the Chriſtian religion. Take every ſingle 
thought to pieces, and reduce every complex idea ta 
; us 
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its ſimples. Get into the author's preciſe ſenſe in every 
neral term he uſes. Strip his thoughts bare of all 
ouriſhes. Turn every ſingle point, in every compli- 
cated ſubject, all the ways it is capable of. View every 
minute circumſtance that may have any weight, not in 
. one, but in all lights. Throw out of your mind every 
defire or wiſh, that may bias you either for or againſt 
the propoſition. Shake of every prejudice, whether in 
favour of or againſt the author. 1 the merit of every 
ſingle argument be duly weighed; and do not let your- 
ſelf be too ſtrongly influenced by one you underſtand 
fully, againſt another, which you do not ſo clearly ſee 
through; or by one you are familiar with, againſt one 
that may be new to you, or not to your humour. The 
weight is of more conſequence than the number of ar- 
guments. Labour above all things to acquire a clear 
methodical, and accurate manner of thinking, ſpeaking, 
or writing. Without this, ſtudy is but fruitleſs fatigue, 
and learning uſeleſs lumber. | 

Do not form very high or very mean notions of per- 
ſons or things, where a great deal is to be ſaid on both 
ſides. Whatever is of a mixed nature ought to be 
treated as ſuch. Judging of truth in the lump will 
make wild work. If an author pleaſes you in one place, 
do not therefore give yourſelf up implicitly to him. If 
he blunders in one place, do not therefore conclude 
that his whole book 1s nonſenſe: Eſpecially, if he writes 
well in general, do not imagine, from one difficult paſ- 
ſage, which you cannot reconcile with the reſt, that he 
meant to contradi& his whole book; but rather con- 
| clade that you miſunderſtand him. Perhaps mathe- 
matics are the only fcience on which any author has, 
or can write, without falling into miſtakes, 

Take care of falſe aſſociations. Error may be an- 
cient; truth of late diſcovery. The many may go 
wrong, while the few are in the right. Learning does 
not always imply judgment in an author, or ſoundneſs 
in his opinions. Nor is all vulgar error that is believed 
by the vulgar. Truth ſtands independent of all external 
things. In all your reſearches, let that be your object. 

| | 3 Take 
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Take care of being miſled by words of no meaning, 
of double meaning, or of uncertain fignification. Re- 
gard always in an author the matter more than the ſtyle. 
It is the thought that muſt improve your mind. The 
language can only pleaſe your ear. If you are yourſelf 
to write, or to preach, you will do more with mankind 
by a fine ſtyle than deep thought. All men have ears 
and paſſions; few ſtrong underſtandings to work upon. 
If you give yourſelf up to a fantaſtical, over-heated, 
_ gloomy, or ſuperſtitious imagination, you may bid fare- 
wel to reaſon and judgment. Fancy is to be corrected, 
moderated, reſtrained, watched, and ſuſpected, not in- 
dulged and let looſe, Keep down every paſſion, and. 
in general, every motion of the mind, except cool 
judgment and reflection, if you really mean to find out 
truth. What matter whether an opinion be yours, or 
your mortal enemy's? If it be true, embrace it without 
prejudice ; if falſe, reject it without mercy : truth has 
nothing to do with your ſelf-love, or your quarrels, 

The credulous man believes without fullicient evi- 
dence. The obſtinate doubts without reaſon. The 
ſanguine is convinced at once. The phlegmatic with- 
holds his aſſent long. The learned has his hypotheſis. 
The illiterate his prejudice. The proud is above being 
convinced. The fickle is not of the ſame opinion two 
days together. Young people determine quickly. The 
old deliberate long. The dogmariſt athrms as if he 
went upon mathematical demonſtration, The ſceptic 
doubts his own faculties, when they tell him that twice 
two are four, Some will believe nothing in religion 
that they can fully underſtand, Others will believe 
nothing relating to a point of doctrine, thought the bare 
propoſition be ever ſo clear, if it be poſſible to ſtart any 
difficulty about the modus of it. Faſhion, the only rule 
of life among many, eſpecially almoſt univerſally in the 
higher ranks, has even aconſiderable influencein opinion, 
in taſte, in reading, and in the methods of improving 
the mind. It runs through politics, divinity, and all 
but the mathematical ſciences. And there are a ſet of 
people at this day weak enough to think of making 

even them yield to it, and * new-modelling and taking 


by 
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to . pieces a ſyſtem of philoſophy founded in demon- 
tration, | . | OED CI 
Parents may have miſled us; teachers may have miſ- 
informed us; ſpiritual guides in many countries do no- 
toriouſly miſlead the people, and in all are fallible. 
The ancient philoſophers differed among themſelves in 
fundamentals. The fathers of the church contradict 
one another, and often contradict both ſcripture and 
reaſon. Popes and councils have decreed againſt one 
another. We know our anceſtors to have been in the 
wrong in innumerable inſtances: and they had the bet- 
ter of us in ſome, Kings repeal the edicts of their pre- 
deceſſors; and parliaments abrogate acts of former par- 
liaments. Good men may be miftaken. Bad men will 
not ſtick to deceive us. Here is therefore no manner 
of foundation for implicit belief. If we mean to come 
at truth, there is but one way for jt; to attend to the 
cool and unprejudiced dictates of reaſon, that heaven- 
born director within us, which will never miſlead us in 
any affair of conſequence to us, unleſs we neglect to 
uſe its aſſiſtance, or give ourſelves up to the govern- 
ment of our paſſions or prejudices. More eſpecially we 
of this age and nation, who have the additional advan- 
tage of Divine revelation, which alſo convinces us of its 
authority by reaſon, ſhould be peculiarly unjuftifiable 
in quitting thoſe ſacred. guides, to whoſe conduct Hea- 
ven itſelf has entruſted us, and of which the univerſal 
freedom of the preſent happy times allows us the uſe 
without reſtraint, and giving ourſelves up to be led 
blindfold by any other. And, beſides reaſon and reve- 
lation, there is no perſon or thing in the univerſe, that 
\ ought to have the leaſt influence over us in our ſearch 
after truth. 5 | 
All the operations of the mind become eaſy by habit, 
It will be of great uſe to habituate yourſelf to examine; 
reflect, compare, and view, in every light, all kinds of 
ſubjects. Mathematics in youth, rational logic, ſuch as 
Mr. Locke's, and converſation with men of clear heads, 
will be of great advantage 'to accuſtom you to a readi- 
neſs and juſtneſs in reaſoning, But carefully avoid diſ- 
puting for diſputing's ſake, Keep on improving and 
1 5 enlarging 
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upon another. Review from time to time your former 
inquiries, eſpecially in important ſubjects. Try whe- 
ther you have not let yourſelf be impoſed upon by ſome 


fallacy, And it you find fo, though you have publiſhed 


your opinion through all Europe. make not the leaſt he- 
ſitation to own your miſtake, and retract it. Truth is 
above all other regards. And it is infinitely worſe to 
continue obſtinately in a miſtake, and be the cauſe of 
error in others, than to be thought fallible, or, in other 
words, to be thought a mortal man. In examining into 
truth, keep but one ſingle point in view at a time; and 
when you have ſearched it to the bottom, paſs on to 
another, and ſo on, till you have gone through all, and 
viewed every one in every different light. At laſt, ſum 
up the collective evidence on both ſides. Balance them 
againſt one another, and give your aſſent accordingly, 
proportioning your certainty or perſuaſion to the amount 
of the clear and unqueſtionable evidence upon the 
whole. 

In reaſoning there is more probability of convincing 
by two or three ſolid arguments cloſely put, than by as 
many dozen inconcluſive ones, ill digeſted, and impro- 
perly ranged. I know of no way of reaſoning equal to the 
Socratic, by which you convince your antagoniſt out of 
his own mouth. I could name ſeveral eminent writers, 
who have ſo laboured to eſtabliſh their opinions by a 
multiplicity of arguments, that, by means of over- 
proving, they have rendered thoſe doctrines doubtful, 
which, with a third part of the reaſoning beſtowed by 
them, would have appeared unqueſtionable. 

Of all diſputants, thoſe learned controverſial writers 
are the moſt whimſical, who have the talents of work- 
ing themſelves up in their cloſets into ſuch a paſſion, as 


to call their antagoniſts names in black and white; to 


uſe railing inſtead of reaſoning, and palm off the public 
with rogue, raſcal, dog, and blockbead, for ſolid confu- 
tations, as if the academy, at which they had ſtudied, 
had been that of Billingsgate. | 10 
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of knowledge is connected with, and will throw a light 
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If one thinks he is in the right, it can be no great 
matter with how much modeſty and temper he detends 
truth, ſo he does not give it up. And if he ſhould be 
found afterwards to have been in the wrong, which in 
moſt diſputable points is always to be apprehended, his 
modeſt defence of his opinion will gain him, with all 
reaſonable people, a pardon for his miſtake. There 
are ſo many ſides, on which moſt ſubjects may be view- 
ed, and ſo many conſiderations to be taken in, that a 
wiſe man will always expreſs himſelf modeſtly even on 
thoſe ſubjects which he has thoroughly ſtudied. Nor 
can there be apy danger, but contrariwiſe great advan- 
tage, in hearing the opinion of others, if one converſes 
with men of judgment and probity ; and thoſe of con- 
trary characters are not fit for converſation; 

It is remarkable, and quite contrary to what one 
would expect, that young people are more poſitive in 
affirming, and more given to diſpute, than the aged and 
experienced, One would think it ſhould be natural for 
youth to be diffident of itſelf, and inclinable to ſubmit 
to the judgment of thoſe who have had unqueſtionably 
ſuperior advantages for information, But we find on 
the contrary, that a young perſon, viewing a ſubject 
only from one ſide, and ſeeing it in a very ſtrong and 
lively manner, is, from the ſanguine temper natural to, 
that time of life, led to diſpute, affirm, and deny, with 
great obſtinacy and arrogance, 'This 1s one of the moſt 
diſagreeable and troubleſome qualities of youth, other- 
wiſe ſo amiable and engaging. It is the buſineſs and 
effect of prudence to correct it. | 

The abilities of men, taken upon an average, are ſa 
very narrow, that it is vain to expect that ever the bulk 
ok a people ſhould be very knowing. Moſt men are 
endowed with parts ſufficient for enabling them to pro- 
vide for themſelves and their families, and ſecure their 
future happineſs, . But as to any thing greatly beyond 
the common arts of life, there are few that have either 
capacity or opportunity of reaching it, Human know- 
ledge itſelf very probably has its limits, which it never. 
will exceed, while the preſent ſtate laſts, The ſyſtem 
of the world, for example, was originally produced, and 
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has been ſince conducted, by a wiſdom too profound 
for human capacity to trace through all its ſteps. Hi- 
ftory, at leaſt profane, beyond the two thouſand years 


laſt paſt, is come down to us ſo defective, and fo mixed 


with fable, that little ſatisfaction is to be had from it. 
And the hiſtory of ſucceeding ages is far enough from 
being unexceptionably authenticated; though this is 
not denying, that phyliology and hiſtory are {till highly 


worthy our attention and inquiry, What I have ſaid of ' 


theſe two conſiderable heads of ſtudy, may be affirmed 
in ſome degree of moft branches of human knowledge, 
mathematics and mathematical ſciences excepted, It 
is the goodneſs of the Author of our being, as well as 
the excellence of our nature, and the comfort of our 
preſent ſtate, that the knowledge of our duty, and means 
of happineſs, ſtands clear and unqueſtionable to every 
ſound and unprejudiced mind ; that the difference be- 
tween right and wrong is too obvious, and too ſtriking, 
to eſcape obſervation, or to produce diſſiculty or doubt; 
unleſs where difficulties are laborioufly fought after, 
and doubts induftriouſly raiſed ; that where we moſt 
need clearneſs and certainty, there we have the moſt of 
them; that where doubts would be moſt diſtracting, 
there we muſt raiſe them before we can be troubled 
With them, and that where we moſt need full proof to 
determine us, there we have ſuperabundant. For with 
reſpect to our duty and future expectations, our own 
hearts are made to teach us them ; and, as if the inter- 
nal monitor, Conſcience, was not ſuſſicient, Heaven it- 
{elf deſcends to illuminate our minds, and all Nature 
exerts herſelf to inculcate this grand and important leſ- 
fon, That Virtue leads to happineſs, and Vice to de- 
ruction. Of which ſubject more fully in the follow, 
mg voor, "" 20'» 
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INTRODUCTION. 


S the human ſpecies are to exiſt in two different 
ſtates, an embodied, and a ſpiritual ; ; a mortal 
life on earth, and an immortal hereafter ; : it was to be 
expected, that there ſhould be certain peculiar requi- 
ſites for the dignity of each of the two different ſtates 
reſpectively; and that, at the ſame time, there ſhould 
be ſuch an analogy between that part of the human ex- 
iſtence, which was to be before death, and that which 
was to be after it, as ſhould be fuitable to different 
parts of the ſame ſcheme; ſo that the latter ſhould ap- 
pear to be the ſequel of the former, making in the whole 
the complete exiſtence of the creature, beginning with 
the entrance into this mortal life, but knowing no end. 
In the two parts of the Dignity of Human Nature, 
Which we have already conſidered, to wit, Prudence 

| owledge, it 1s evident, that the immediate view 
$td improvement and embelliſhment of life, and 
kor diffuſing happineſs through ſociety; at the ſame 
time that many, if not the greateſt part, of the direc- 
tions given for the condu of life, and of the under- 

._ ſtanding, are likewiſe uſeful with a view to the future 
and immortal ſtate. And indeed there is nothing truly 
wotthy of our attention, which does not ſome way ſtand 


connected with m. ö 
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The two parts of the ſubject which ſtill remain, I 
mean, of Morals, and Revealed Religion, do moſt im- 
mediately and dire&ly tend to prepare us for a future 
ſtate; but, at the ſame time, are highly neceſſary to be 
ſtudied and attended to, if we mean to eſtabliſh the hap- 


ineſs even of this preſent mortal life upon a ſure and 


lid foundation. But every one of the fouf, and every 
conſiderable particular in each of them, is abſolutely 
neceſſary for raiſing our nature to that perfection 
happineſs, for which it is intended, | 
The Dignity of Human Nature will, in the two fol- 
lowing books, appear. more illuſtrious than the preceding 
part ot this work repreſents it. So that the ſubject riſes 
in its importance, and demands a higher regard. Might 
the abilitics of the writer improve accordingly. Might 


. * 
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the infinite Author of the univerſal economy illuminate - 


his mind, and ſecond his weak attempt to exhibit in 
one view the whole of what mankind have to do, in or- 
der to their anſwering the ends which the Divine Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs had in view, in placing them in a 
ſtate of diſcipline and improvement for endle(s perfec- 
tion-and happineſs. 

To proceed upon a ſolid and ample foundation in the 
following deduction of morals, it ſeems proper to take 

an extenſive proſpe& of things, and begin as high as 
_ poſſible. 

Firſt, it may be worth while briefly, and in a way 
as little abſtract or logical as poſſible, to obviate a few 
artificial difficulties that have been ſtarted by ſome of 
thoſe deep and ſubtle men, who have a better talent at 
puzzling than enlightaing mankind. One of thoſe 


imaginary difficulties is, The poſſibility of our reaſon's 


deceiving us. + Our reaſon,” ſay thoſe profound gen- 
tlemen, * tells us, that twice two are four. But what 
ik our reaſon impoſes upon us in this matter? How, 
ik in the world of the moon, two multiplied by two 
* ſhould be found to make five? Who can affirm that 


this is not the caſe? Nothing indeed ſeems to us more 


* unqueſtionable than the proportions among numbers, 
* and geometrical figures, So that we cannot (ſuch is 
the make of our minds) ſo much as conceive the poſ- 

* | | P 4 | « fibilicy 
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46 ſibility that twice two ſhould, in any other world, or 


++ ſtate of things, make more or leſs than four, or that 
all the angles of a plain triangle ſhould be either 


% more or lels than exactly equal to two right ones. 
« Burt it does not tollow, that other beings may not un- 


. « derſtand things in a quite different manner from what 


« we do.” © 


It is wonderful how any man ſhould have hit upon 
brd an unnatural thought as this; fince the very difh- 
culty is founded upon a flat contradiction and impoſſi- 
bility. To ſay, I am convinced that twice two are 


four, and at the fame time to talk of doubting whether 


my faculties do not deceive me, is ſaying, that I believe 
twice two to be four, and at the ſame time I doubt it; or 
rather, that I ſee it to be ſo, and yet I do not fee it to be 
fo. A ſelf-evident truth is not collected, or deduced, but 
intuitively perceived, or ſeen by the mind. And other 
worlds, and other ſtates of things, are wholly out of the 
queſtion. The ideas in my mind are the objects of the 
perception of my mind, as much as outward objects of 
my eyes. The idea of two of the lunar inhabitants is 
as diſtinct an object in my mind, ſo far as concerns the 


number, as that of two ſhillings in my hand. And 1 


ſee as clearly, that twice two lunar inhabitants will 
make four lunarians, as that twice two ſhillings will 


make four ſhillings. And while I ſee this to be fo, I 
feet to be fo, and cannot ſuſpect it poſſible to be other- 


wiſe. I may doubt the perceptions of another perſon, 


if I cannot myſelf perceive the ſame object: But I can- 
not doubt what I myſelf perceive, or believe that to be 
poſſible, which I ſee to be impoſſible. 

It is therefore evident, that to queſtion the informa- 


tion of our faculties, or the concluſions of our reaſon, 


without ſome ground from our faculties themſelves, is 
a direct impoſſibility. So that thoſe very philoſophers, 
who pretend to queſtion the informations of their facul- 
ties, neither do, nor can really queſtion them, ſo long as 
they appear unqueſtionable, 

To be ſuſpicious of one's own judgment i in all caſes 
where it is poſſible to err, and to be cautious of pro- 


cCeeding to too raſh conclulions, 1 is the very character of 


wiſdom, 
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wiſdom. But to doubt, or rather pretend to doubt, 


where reaſon ſees no ground for doubt, even where the _ 


mind diſtinAly perceives truth, is endeavouring at 
a pitch of folly, of which Human Nature is not on- 
pable. | 

P If the mind is any thing, if there are any reaſoning 
faculties, what is the object of thoſe reaſoning facul- 


ties? Not falſehood : For falſehood is a negative, a 


mere nothing, and is not capable of being perceived, or 
of being an object of the mind. If therefore there is a 
rational mind in the univerſe, the object of that mind is 
truth. If there is no truth, there is no perception. 
Whatever the mind perceives, ſo far as the perception 
is real, is truth. When the reaſoning faculty is de- 
ceived, it is not by diſtinctly ſceing ſomething that is 
not, for that is impoſlible ; but either by not perceiving 
ſomething, which, if perceived, would alter the ſtate 
of the caſe upon the whole, or by ſeeing an object of 
the underſtanding through a falſe medium. But theſe, 
or any other cauſes of error, do by no means aſſect the 
perception of a fimple idea; nor the perception of a 
ſimple relation between two fimple ideas; nor a fimple 
inference from ſuch ſimple relation. No mind what- 
ever can diſtinctly and intuitively perceive, or ſee, twice 
two be five: Becauſe, that twice two ſhould be five, is 
an impoſſibility and ſelf. contradiction in terms, as much 
as ſaying that four is five, or that a thing is what it is 
not. Nor can any mind diſtinctly perceive, that if two 
be to four as four is to eight, therefore thrice two is four, 
for that would be diſtinctly perceiving an impoſſibility. 


Now an impoſſibility is what has no exiſtence, nor ean 


exiſt, And can any mind perceive, clearly perceive, 
what does not exiſt? WS 

To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the ſame. 
So that it is evident, ſo much of any thing as can really 
be perceived, muſt be real and true. There is there- 
fore either no object of mind, no rational faculties in the 
univerſe; or there is areal truth in things which the mind 

rceives, and which is the only object it can perceive, ' 
in the fame manner as it is impollible for the eye to 
lee abſolute nothing, or to ſce, and not ſee, at the ſame 
ume. | 3 The 


- 
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The only point therefore to be attended to, is to en- 
deavour at clear perceptions of things, with all their 
circumſtances, connections, and dependences ; which 
requires more and more accuracy and attention, accord- 
ing as the concluſion to be drawn ariſes out of more or 
leis complex premiſes; and it is eaſy to imagine a mind 
capable of taking in a much greater number and variety 
of particulars, than can be comprehended by any hu- 
man being, and of ſeeing clearly through all their mu- 
tual relations, however minute, extenfive, or compli- 
cated. To ſuch a mind all kinds of difficulties in all 
parts of knowledge, might be as eaſy to inveſtigate, as 
to us a common queſtion in arithmetic, and with equal 


_ certainty. For truths of all kinds are alike certain and 


alike clear to minds, whole capacities and ſtates qualify 


them for inveſtigating them. And what is before ſaid 


with regard to our ſafety in truſting our faculties in 
mathematical or arithmetical points, is equally juſt with 
reſpec to moral and all other ſubjects. Whatever is a 
real. clear, and diſtinct object of perception, muſt be 
ſome real exiſtence. For an abſolute nothing can never 
be an object of diſtin& perception. Now the differences, 
agreements, contraſts, analogies, and all other relations ob- 
taining among moral ideas, are as eſſentially real, and as 
proper ſubjects of reaſoning, as thoſe in numbers and mas 
thematics. I can no more be deceived, nor bring myſelf 
to doubt a clear moral propoſition, or axiom, than a 
mathematical one. I can no more doubt whether hap- 
pineſs is not preferable to miſery, than whether the 
whole is not greater than any of its parts. I can no more 
doubt, whether a being who enjoys ſix degrees of hap- 
pineſs, and at the ſame time labours under one degree 
of miſery, is not in a better ſituation than another, who 
enjoys but three degrees of happineſs, and is expoſed to 
one of miſery, ſuppoſing thoſe degrees equal in both, 
than I can doubt whether a man, who is poſſeſſed of 
fix thouſand pounds and owes one, or another, who is 


worth only three thouſand pounds and owes one, is the 


richer. And-ſo of all other caſes, where our views 
and perceptions are clear and diſtin, For a truth of 
one ſort is as much a truth, as of another; and, _ 

| fully 
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fully perceived, is as incapable of being doubted of or 


miſtaken. | : e 
Yet ſome have argued, that though, as to numbers 
and mathematics, there is a real independent truth in the 
nature of things, which could not poſſibly have been 
otherwiſe, it is quite different in morals. Though it 
was impoſſible in the nature of things, that twice two 
ſhould be five, it might have been fo contrived, that, 
univerſally, what is now virtue ſhould have been vice, 
and what is now vice ſhould have been virtue. That 
all out natural notions of right and wrong are wholly 
arbitrary and factitious; a mere inſtinct or taſte 
very ſuitable indeed to the preſent ſtate of things: but 
by no means founded in rerum naturd, and only the 
pure effect of a politive ordination of Divine Wiſdom, 
to anſwer certain ends. 
It does not ſuit the deſign of this work to enter into 
any long diſcuſſion of knotty pojats. But I would aſk 
thoſe gentlemen, who maintain the above doctrine, 
Whether the Divine ſcheme in creating an univerſe, and 
communicating happineſs to innumerable beings, which 
before had no exiſtence, was not good, or rable to 
the contrary ? If they ſay, there was no good in creati 
and communicating happineſs, they mutt ſhew the wi 
dom of the infinitely-wiſe Creator in chooſing rather to 
create than not. They muſt ſhew how (to ſpeak with 
reverence) he came to chooſe to create a world. For 
fince all things appear to him exactly as they are, if it 
was not in itſelf wiſer and better to create than not, it 
muſt have appeared fo to him, and if it had appeared 
ſo to him, it is certain he never had produced a world. 
To this ſome anſwer, that his creating a world was 
not the conſequence of his ſeeing it to be in itſelf better 
to create than not ; but he was moved to it by the be- 
nevolence of his own nature, which attribute of good- 
neſs or benevolence is, as well as benevolence in a good 
man, according to their notion of it, no more than a 
taſte or inclination, which happens, they know not how, 
to be in the Divine Nature; but is in itſelf indifferent, 
and abſtracling from its conſequences, neither amiable 
nor 
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nor odious, good nor bad. To this the reply is eaſy, to 
wit, That there is not, nor can be, any attribute in the 
Divine Nature, that could poſſibly have been wanting; 
or the want of which would not have been an imper- 
fection: for whatever is in his nature, is neceſſary, elſe 
it could not be in his nature; neceſſity being the only 
account to be given for his exiſtence and attributes. 
Now what is in its own nature indifferent, cannot be 
ſaid to exiſt neceſſarily; therefore could not exiſt in 
God. To queſtion whether goodneſs or benevolence in 
the Divine Nature is neceſſary or accidental, is the ſame, 
as queſtioning whether the very'exiſtence of the Deity 
is neceſſary or accidental. For whatever is in God, is 
God. And to queſtion whether the Divine attribute 
ofz goodneſs is a real perfection, or a thing indifferent, 
that is, to doubt, whether the Divine Nature might not 
have been as perfect without, as with it; comes to the 
ſame as queſtioning, whether exiſtence is a thing in- 
different to the Deity, or not. His whole nature is ex- 
cellent; is the abſtract of excellence; and nothing be- 
longing to him is indifferent. Of which more hereafter. 
It is therefore evident, that the benevolence of the 
Divine Nature is in itſelf a real excellence or perfection, 
independent of our ideas of it, and cannot, without the 
Higheſt abſurdity, not to ſay impiety, be conceived of, 
as indifferent. It is alſo evident, that it muſt have 
been upon the whole better that the univerſe ſhould be 
created, and a number of creatures produced (in order 
to be partakers of various degrees and kinds of happt- 
neſs) than not; elſe God, who ſees all things as they 
are, could not have ſeen any reaſon for creating, and 
therefore would not have created them. 

Let it then be ſuppoſed, that ſome being ſhould, 
through thoughleſſneſs and voluntary blindneſs at firſt, 
and afterwards through pride and rebellion, at length 
work up his malice to that degree, as to wiſh to deſtroy 
the whole creation, or to ſubject millions of innocent 
beings to unſpeakable miſery ; would this likewiſe be 
good? Was it better to create than not? and is it like- 
wiſe better to deſtroy than preſerve? ' Was it good to 

* 
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give being and happineſs to innumerable creatures? and 
would it likewiſe be good to plunge innumerable inno- 
cent creatures into irrecoverable ruin and miſery? If 
theſe ſeeming oppoſites be not entirely the ſame, then 
there is in morals a real difference, an eternal and un- 
changeable truth, proportion, agreement, and diſagree- 
ment, in the nature of things (of which the Divine Na- 
ture is the baſis) independent on poſitive will, and 
which could not have been otherwiſe; being no more ar- 
bitrary or factitious, that what is found in numbers, or 
mathematics. So that a wiekedly-diſpoſed being would, 
ſo long as he continued unreformed, have been as really 
ſo in any other ſtate of things, and in any other world, 
as in this in which we live; and a good being would 
have been equally amiable and valuable ten thouſand 
years ago, and in the planet Jupiter, as upon earth, and 
in our times; and the difference between the degrees 
of goodneſs and malignity are as determinate, and -as 
diſtinctly perceived by ſuperior beings, us between a 
hundred, a thouſand, and a million; or between a 
line, a ſurface, and a cube. 5 1 | 
Nothing is more evident, than that-we can enter a 
very great way into the Divine ſcheme in the natural 
world, and fee very clearly the wiſdom and contrivance, 
which ſhine conſpicuous in every =_ of it, 1 believe 
nobody ever took it into his head to doubt, whether 
the inhabitants of any other world would not judge the 
ſun to be proper for giving light, the eye for ſeeing, the 
ear for hearing, and ſo forth, No one ever doubted 
whether the angel Gabriel conceived of the wiſdom of - 
God in the natural world, in any manner contrary to 
what we do. Why then ſhould people fill their heads 
with fancies, about our perceptions of moral truth, any 
more than of natural. There is no doubt, but we have 
all our clear, and immediate ideas, by our being capable 
of ſeeing, or apprehending (within a certain limited 
ſphere) things as they are really and eſſentially in em- 
telves, And we may be aſſured, that ſimple truths do 
by no means appear to our minds in any ſtate eſſentially 


different from or contrary to that in which they appear 
to the mind of the angel Gabriel, 


That 
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That there is a poſſibility of attaining certainty, by 
ſenſation, intuition, deduction, teitimony, and infpira- 
tion, ſeems eaſy enough to prove. For, firſt, where 
ſenſation is, all other arguments or proofs are ſuperflu- 
ous. What I feel I cannot bring myſelf to doubt, if I 
would. I muſt either really exiſt or not. But I cannot 
even be miſtaken in imagining I feel my ownexiſtence; 
for that neceſſarily ſuppoſes my exiſting, I feel my 
mind eaſy and calm. I cannot, if I would, bring myſelf 
to doubt, whether my mind is eaſy and calm. Becauſe 
I feel a perfect internal tranquillity ; and there is nothing 
within or without me to perſuade me to doubt the 
reality of what I feel; and what I really feel, ſo far as 
I really feel it, muſt be real ; it being abſurd to talk of 
feeling or perceiving what has no real exiſtence. 

Again, there is no natural abſurdity in ſuppoſing it 

ble for a human or other intelligent mind, to arrive 
at a clear and diſtin perception of truth by intuition, 
On the contrary, the ſuppoſition of the poſſibility of 
a faculty of intelligence. neceſſarily infers the poſſi- 
bility of the exiſtence of truth, as the object of in- 
telligence, and of truth's being in the univerſe ca- 
pable of underſtanding truth, there muſt be truth for 
that being to underſtand ; and that truth muſt be 
within the reach of his underſtanding. But as it js 
ſelf-evident, that there are an infinite number of ideal, 
or conceivable truths, it is likewiſe evident, there mull 
be an infinitely comprehenſive underſtanding, whic 
perceives this infinity of truths. To talk of a truth per- 
ceiveable by no mind, or that never has been the object 
of any perceptive faculty, would be a felf-contradiction, 
Mind is the very /ub/tratumot truth. An infinite mind 
of infinite truth. That a finite underſtanding may at- 
tain a finite perception of truth, is neceſſary to be ad- 
mitted, unleſs we deny the poſſibility of the exiſtence 
of any finite underſtanding. For an underſtanding 
capable of attaining no degree of knowledge of truth, 
or an underſtanding which neither did nor could un- 
derſtand or perceive any one truth, is a contradiction in 
words. Proceeding in this train of reaſoning, we ſay; 


Huber there is no ſuch thing as intuition poſſible, or 7 
211 mu 
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muſt be poſſible by intuition to perceive truth ; there 
is no ſuch thing as ſenſation poſſible, or it muſt be poſ- 
ſible for the mind to, perceive real objects. That what 
we actually and really apprehend by intuition and ſen- 
ſation, muſt be ſomewhat real, as far as actually and 
really apprebended ; it being impoſſible to apprehend 
that which is not. Now, the evidence of the reality of 
any exiſtence, or the truth of any propoſition, let it be 
conveyed to the mind by deduction, by teſtimony, by 
revelation, or if there were a thouſand other methods of 
information, would ſtill be reducible at laſt to direct 
intuition ; excepting what arifes from ſenſation, The 
mind, in judging of any propoſition, through whatever 
channel communicated to it, or on whatever arguments 
eſtabliſhed, judges of the ſtrength of the evidence; it 
makes allowance for the objections ; it balances the ar- 
guments, or conſiderations of whatever kind, againſt 
one another, it ſees which preponderates, And ſup- 
poſing this to be done properly, it ſees the true ſtate of 
the caſe, and determines accordingly z nor can it poſli- 
bly determine contrary to what it ſees to be the true 
ſtate of the cale. —__ 

When, for example, I conſider in my own mind, on 
one hand, the various evidence from authors and remains 
of antiquity, that there was formerly ſuch a ſtate as the 
Roman, which conquered t part of this ſide of the 
globe; and on the other, find no reaſon for doubtin 
of the exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate in former times, I find 
it as reaſonable to believe it, and as impoſſible to doubt 
it, as to doubt the ſolution of a queſtion in numbers or 
quantity, which I had proved by arithmetic vulgar and 
decimal, and by Algebra. And fo of other inſtances. 
So that, though it would not be proper to ſay, I ſee, by 
intuition, the truth of this propofition, there was 
* once ſuch a city as Rome ;” yet I may with the 
utmoſt propriety ſay, I ſee ſach a ſuperabundance of 
evidence for the truth of the propoſition, and at the 
fame time ſee no reaſon to think that any valid objec- 
tions can be brought againſt it, that I intuitively ſee 
the evidence for it to be ſuch as puts it beyond all 

poſhbility of being doubted by me, and feel that, 
. . though 


en Tr iemrx oy 
though I Would labour ever ſo much to being myſelf to 
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queſtion it, I abſolutely cannot; nor can I conceive it 
poſſible that it ſhould appear queſtionable 0.007 perſon, 
who has fairly conſidered it. 

Suppoſe, in the ſame manner, (in a point which has 


| been diſputed) a man, of a clear head, to have tho- 


roughly examined all the various evidences for the 
Chriſtian religion, allowing to every one its due weight, 
and no more; ſuppoſe him to have attentively conſi- 
dered evety objection againſt it, allowing, likewiſe, to 
every one impartially its full force ; ſuppoſe the reſult 
of the whole inquiry to be his finding ſuch a prepon- 
derancy of evidence for the truth ot Chriſtianity, as 
ſhould beyond all compariſon over-balance the whole 
weight of the objections againſt it; I ſay, that ſuch a 
perſon would then intuitively ſee the evidence for Chriſ- 
tianity to be unſurmountable; and could no more 
bring bimſelf to doubt it, than to doubt whether all the 
angles of a triangle are ou to two right ones; nor to 
conceive the poſſibility of any other perſon's doubting 
it, who had fairly conſidered both ſides of the queſtion. 

In the fame manner a perſon, who ſhould carefully 
examine the arguments in a ſyſtem of ethics, and ſhould 
clearly and convincingly perceive the ſtrength of each, 
the connection of one with another, and the reſult of 
the whole; might in the ſtricteſt propriety of ſpeech be 
faid to ſee intuitively the truth and * of that 
ſyſtem of ethics, 

If ſo, then it is plain, that certainty is, in the nature 
of things, equally attainable upon ali ſubjects, though 


| beings of our limited capacity may not, in our preſent 


imperfect ſtate, be capable of attaining it. In the ſame 
manner as the truth of the moſt obvious axiom in arith- 
metic or geometry, may lie out of the reach of an infant, 
or an idiot; which appears ſelf-evident to the firſt 
glance of any, mind that is capable of putting two 
thoughts together, How comes it to pals, that the 
truth of ſuch an axiom as the following appears imme- 
diately inconteſtable: That if from equal quantities 


equal quantities be ſubtracted, * quantities will re- 
| main? 


— 


* 5 
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main? How comes, I fay, the truth of this axiom to 
appear at once, while moral doctrines furniſh endleſs 
diſpute? The obvious anſwer is, from the ſimplicity 
of the terms of the propoſition, and of what is affirmed 
of them, which leaves no room for ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty ; and from the narrowneſs of the ſubject to be 
confidered, or the ſmalineſs of the number of ideas to 
be taken in, which prevents all danger of puzzling, or » i 
diſtracting the underſtanding, . and rendering the reſult 1 
or conclufion doubtful, Suppoſe the arguments for | 
Chriſtianity to be exactly one thoafand, and the objec- 
tions againſt it exactly one hundred : Suppoſe an angelic, 
or other 2 underſtanding, to perceive intuitively 
the exact ſtate of each; and to ſee diſtinctly the hun- 
dred objections to be ſurmountable, or not valid, and 
the arguments to every one ſolid and concluſive; I fay, 
that ſuch a being would intuitively ſee the truth of 
Chriſtianity in the ſame manner as a human mind ſces 
the truth of any complex demonſtration in Euclid. 
It is therefore certain, that all evidence whatever is 
to be finally tried by, and reduced to intuition, except 
that which we have from ſenſation: That truth of all 
kinds is equally capable of being intuitively perceived, 
and of being aſcertained to minds fitted for receiving 
and examining it: That moral truth is in no reſpect 
naturally more yague or precarious than mathematical; 
but equally fixed, and equally clear, to ſuperior minds; 
and probably will be ſo hereafter to thoſe of the human 
make, who ſhall attain to higher improvements in future 
ſtates: And that in the mean time our duty is to examine 
carefully, and to act upon the reſult of candid inquiry. 
That we are, in ſome inſtances of inconſiderable im- 
portance to our final happineſs, liable to error, is no 
more than a natural conſequence of the imperfection of 
our preſent ſtate, and the number of particulars neceſ- 
ſary to be taken in, in order to find out the true late of 
things upon the whole. But this, ſo far from proving 
the impoſſibility of coming at truth, or that, we are ex- 
poſed to irremediable error, ſhews, that truth is cer- 
tainly to be attained by ſach intelligent beings as — 
| | Wi 
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with proper advantages of capacity and means, ſet 

themſelves to the finding it out with ſincerity and dili- 
ence. 

5 The amount of what has been ſaid on moral certainty 

is briefly as follows, vi. 

That it is ſelf- contradictory to talk of doubting the 
perceptions of our faculties, it being impoſſible to per- 
ceive a truth clearly, and yet to doubt it. 

That our ſimple ideas, being the immediate objects 
of our underſtandings, and being level to direct intuition, 
are capable of being with the greateſt exactneſs exa- 
mined and compared, in order to the finding the truth 
or falſehood of any propoſition, whoſe terms are not too 
complex, or otherwiſe out of the reach of our faculties; 
And that whatever the underſtanding clearly determines, 
after mature examination, to be truth, it is impoſſible 
to doubt, 

That whatever any mind really perceives muſt be 
real, as far as perceived, That e there muſt be 
real truth perceiveable, elſe there could de no perceptive 
faculty in the univerſe ; ſince falſehoods and impoſſibili 
ties are not in the nature of things perceiveable, being 
non- entities. 

That all kinds of truths appear equally certain to 
minds capable of inveſtigating them. That moral truth 
is in its own nature no more vague or precarious, than 
mathematical; though in ſome inſtances more diffi- 
cultly inveſtigated by our narrow and defective faculties, 

That there muſt be in the nature of things, (the 
baſis of which is the Divine Nature) an eternal, eſſen - 
tial, and unchangeable difference in morals ; that there 
is a real, not a factitious, or arbitrary, good and evil, a 
greater and leſs preferableneſs in diftcrent characters 
and actions. That, accordingly, if it had been in the 
nature of things no way better that an univerſe ſhould 
be created, than not; it is evident, God, who ſees all 
things as they are, would not have ſeen any reaſon for 
creating an univerſe, and therefore would not have ex- 
erted his power in the production of it. 

That the Divine attribute of benevolence, is, in its 


own nature, _ and eſſentially, and without all regard 
to 


* 
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the notions of created beings, and excluſive of all con- 
ſequences, a perfection; not an indifferent property, as 
ſome pretend. For that nothing either evil or indif- 
ferent can be conceived of as exiſting neceſſarily : but 
the Divine Benevolence and all the other attributes of 
his nature exiſt neceſſarily. 

That if it was proper, or good, to create an urfiverſe 
of beings capable of happineſs, it muſt on the contrary 
be improper, or morally wicked, to endeavour to oppole 
the Divine {heme of Benevolence, or to wiſh innocent 
| beings condemned to miſery. There is therefore an 
eternal and effential, not a faQitious, or arbitraty, good 
and evil in morals; and the foundation of moral good 
is in the neceſſary and unchangeable attributes of the 
Divine Narure. | 

That certainty is in the nature of things attainable 
by ſenſation. That reality muſt be the object of ſenſa- 
tion, it being impoſſible to feel what has no exiſtence. 
That it is impoſſible to doubt what we perceive by 
ſenſation, | 

That certainty is in the nature of things attainable 
by intuition. That the exiſtence of intelligence neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes that of truth, as the object of underſtand- 
ing. That truth is a Divine Attribute; therefore muſt 
exiſt neceſſarily. That every intelligent mind muſt be 
ſuppoſed capable of intuitively perceiving truth, And 
that we find by experience, we cannot even farce our- 
ſelves to doubt the truths we intuitively perceive, 

That ſuch certainty is in the nature of things attain- 
able in ſubjects of which we receive information by 
deduQtion, teſtimony, and revelation, as renders it im- 
poſſible for the mind to heſitate or doubt. For that 
the ſum, or reſult, of all kinds of evidence, however 
complex and various, except what ariſes from ſenſation; 
is the object of direct intuition. | 

To conclude this introduction: were our preſent 
ſtate much more diſadvantageous than it is; did we 
labour under much greater difficulty and uncertainty, 
than we do, in our ſearch after truth ; prudence wor 
ſtill direct us, upon the whole, what courſe to take. 
The probability of ſafety in the main would till be 
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upon the ſide of virtue; and there would ſtill he reaſon 
to fear that vice and irregularity would end ill. This 

alone would be enough to keep wiſe and conſiderate 
beings to their duty, as far as known. But our condi- 
tion is very different; and our knowledge of all neceſ- 


fary truth ſufficiently clear, extenſive and certain. 


SECT, L 


The Being and Attributes of God eftabliſhed as the Foun- 
dation of Morality, 


| OTHING is more indiſputable than that ſome- 

thing now exiſts. Every perſon may ſay to him- 
ſelf, © I certainly exiſt : for 1 feel that I exiſt. And 
„ could neither feel that I exiſt, nor be deceiyed in 
« imagining it, if I was nothing. If, therefore, I exiſt, 
« the next queſtion is, How I came tobe ?” Whatever 
exiſts, muſt owe its being, and the particular circum- 
ftances of it, to ſome cauſe prior ta itſelf, unleſs it exiſts 
neceſſarily, For a being to exiſt neceſſarily, is to exiſt 
ſo as that it was impoſſible for that being not to have 
exiſted, and that the ſuppoſition of its notexiſting ſhould 
imply a direct contradiction in terms. Let any perſon 
try to conceive of ſpace and duration as annihilated, or 
not exiſting, and he will find it impoſſible, and that 
they will ſtill return upon his mind in ſpite of all his 
efforts to the contrary. Such an exiſtence therefore is 
neceſſary, of which there is no otheraccountto be given, 
than that it is the nature of the thing to exiſt ; and 


this account is fully ſatisfying to the mind. 


Whatever difficulty we may find in conceiving of the 
particular modus of a neceſlary exiſtence ;. an exiſtence 
which always was, and could not but be; always con- 


tinuing, but which never had a beginning; as all the 


difficulty of ſuch conceptions evidently ariſes from the 

narrownelſs of our finite and limited minds, and as our 

reaſon forces us upon granting the reality and necef- _- 

ſity of them, it would be contradifting the moſt ir- 

reſiſtible convictions of our reaſon to diſpute them; and 

it is indeed out of our power to diſpute them. 2 
| | | 0 
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To have recourſe to an infinite ſucceſſion of dependent 
cauſes, produced by one another from eternity, and to 
give that as an account of the exiſtence of the world, 
will give no ſatisfaction to the mind, but will confound 
it with an infinite abſurdity. For if it be abſurd to at - 
tempt to conceive of one ſingle dependent being, pro- 
daced without a cauſe, or exiſting without being 
brought into exiſtence by ſome pre-exiſting cauſe, it is 
infinitely more fo to try to conceive of an infinite ſeries 
of dependent beings exiſting without being produced 
by any original and uncreated cauſe; as it would be more 
ſhocking to talk of a thouſand links of a chain hanging 
upon nothing, than of one. 
That the material world is not the firſt cuuſe, is evi- 
dent; becauſe the firſt cauſe, exiſting neceſſari y, with. 
out which necetlity he could not volkibly exiſt as a firſt 
cauſe, muſt be abſolutely perfect, unchangeable, and 
every where the fame, of which afterwards. This we 
ſee is by no means to be affirmed of the material world; 
its form, motion, and ſubſtance, being endleſsly various, 
and ſubject to perpetual change. That nothing mate» 
rial ns have been the neceffarily exiſtent firit cauſe 
is evident, becauſe we know, that all material ſubſtances 
confift of a number of unconnected and ſeparable parti- 
cles; which would give, not one, but a number of firſt 
canſes, which is a palpable abſurdity, And that the 
firſt cauſe cannot be one ſingle indiviſible atom is plain, 
becauſe the firſt cauſe, being neceſfarily exiſtent, mult 
be equally neceſſary throughout infinite ſpace, 

That chance, which is only a word, not a real being, 
ſhould be the cauſe of the exiſtence of the world, is rhe 
ſame as ſaying, that nothing is the cauſe of its exiſtence, 
or that it neither exiſts neceſſarily, nor was produced by 
that which exiſts neceſſarily, and therefore docs not exiſt 
at all. Therefore, after ſuppofing ever ſo long a ſeries 
of beings producing one another, we muſt at laſt have 
recourle to ſome Firſt Cauſe of all, himſelf uncauſed, 
exiſting neceſſarily, or fo, as that the ſuppoſition ot his 
not exiſting would imply a contradiction. This firlt 
cauſe we call God. 

The firft cauſe muſt of neceſſity be one, in the moſt 
pure, fimple, and indivifible manner. For the tirit 
| 7 Q 3 caule _ 
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cauſe muſt exiſt neceſſarily, that is, it is a direct ab- 

ſurdity to ſay, that ſomething now exiſts, and yet there. 
is no original firſt cauſe of exiſtence. -Now, when to, 

avoid this abſurdity, we have admitted one indepen- 

dent, neceſſarily exiftent firſt cauſe, if we afterwards 

proceed to admit another firſt cauſe, or number of firſt 

cauſes, we ſhall find, that all but one are ſuperfluous. 

Becauſe one is ſufficient to account for the exiſtence of 
all things. And as it will evidently be no contradic- 

tion ta ſuppoſe any one out of a plurality not to exiſt, 

ſince one alone is ſufficient ; it follows, that there can, 
be but one ſingle firſt cauſe, 

Beſides, it will be made evident by and by, that the 
firſt cauſe muſt be abſolutely perfect in every poſſible 
reſpe&, and in every poſſible degree, Now that which, 
ingroſſes and ſwallows up into itſelf all poſſible perfec- 
tion, or rather is itſelf abſolute perfection, can be but 
one; becauſe there can be but one abſolute Whole of 
perfection. 

We may poſſibly, through inattention, commit mi- 
ſtakes with reſpects to what are, or are not, perfections 
fit to be aſcribed to the firſt cauſe, as ſome of the Hea- 
thens were abſurd enough to aſcribe even to their ſu- 
preme deity, attributes which ought rather to be termed, 
vices than virtues. But we can never miſtake in aſeri- 
bing to the Supreme Being all poſſible, real, and con- 
ſiſtent perfections. For a Being, who exiſts naturally. 
and neceſſarily, muſt of neceſlity exiſt in an infinite and, 
unbounded manner, the ground of his exiſtence bein 

alike in all moments of As and all 255% of ſpace, 
Whatever exiſts naturally and neceſſarily in the Eaſt, 
muſt of courſe exiſt naturally and e in the 
Weſt, in the South, and in the North, above and be- 
low, in former, preſent, and in future times, What- 
ever exiſts in this manner, exiſts i in a perfect manner. 
Whatever exiſts in a perfect manner, in reſpect of extent 
and duration, muſt evidently be perfect in every other. 
reſpect, of which its nature is capable. For the whole, 
idea of ſuch a Being is by the ſuppoſition natural and, 
neceſſary ; a partial neceſlity being an evident abſur- 
dity. That the firſt cauſe therefore ſhould be deficient 
in any one perfection conſiſtent with the nature of ſuch, 
a N 
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a Being as we muſt conclude the firſt cauſe to be, is as 
evident a contradiction as to ſay, that the firſt cauſe 
may naturally and neceſſarily exiſt in the Eaſt, and not 
in the Weſt, at preſent, bat not in time paſt or to come. 
For ſuppoſe it were argued, 'that the firſt cauſe may 
not be infinite, for example, in wiſdom; I aſk firſt, 
Whether wiſdom can be ſaid to be a property unſuit- 
able to the idea of the firſt cauſe ? 'This will hardly be 
pretended, No one can imagine it would be a more 
roper idea of the firſt cauſe, to think of him as of a 
8 void of intelligence, than as infinite in 
knowledge. It is evident, that of two beings, other- 
wiſe alike, but one of which was wholly void of intel- 
ligence, and the other poſſeſſed of it; the latter would 
be more perfect than the former, by the difference of 
the whole amount of the intelligence he poſſeſſed. On 
the other hand, of two beings otherwiſe alike, but one 
of which laboured under a vicious inclination, which 
occaſioned a deviation from, or deficiency of moral per- 
fection, and the other was wholly clear of ſuch imper- 
ſection, the latter would be a more perfect nature than 
the former, by the difference of the whole amount of 
ſuch negative quantity, or deficiency, Which ſhews 
the neceſſity of aſcribing to the Supreme Being every 
poſſible real perfection, and the abſurdity of ſuppoſing. 
the ſmalleſt imperfeRion or deficiency to be in his na- 

ture. Ho 
If it be evident then that wiſdom, in avy the loweſt 
degree, is an attribute fit to be aſcribed to the firſt 
cauſe, and if whatever is in the firſt cauſe, is in him 
naturally and neceſſarily, that is, could not but have 
been in him, it is obvious, that ſuch an attribute can- 
not be in him in any limited degree, any more than he 
can naturally and neceſſarily exiſt in one point of ſpace, 
and not through all. It is an evident contradiction to 
ſuppole the firſt cauſe exiſting naturally and neceſſarily, 
and yet limited, either as to his exiſtence or perfec- 
tions; becauſe it is plain, there can be nothing to limit 
them, which is the ſame as ſaying, that they muſt be 
unlimited. Farther, whatever is in the nature or ef- 
fence of the firſt cauſe, muſt be in him naturally and. 
Q 4 neceſlarily ; 
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_ neceſſarily; that is, is an eſſential attribute of his na- 


ture, or could not but have been in his nature; for if 
it had been poſſible that his nature could have been 


without any particular attribute, it certainly would, by 


the very ſuppoſition. Now, whatever is neceflarily.an, 


attribute of Deity, is Deity. And limited Deity is a. 


contradiction as much as limited infinity. For infinity 
is unbounded, knowledge 1 18 unbounded, power is un- 


bounded, goodneſs i is unbounded, Theſe 4 the reſt 


are the neceſſary attributes of Deity. And as they are . 
in him, they together form the idea of ſupreme Deitys - 
The Deity, or firſt cauſe, muſt therefore be poſſeſſed + 


of every poſſible perfection in an infinite degree, all 


thoſe perfections being naturally infinite, and there be- | 


ing nothing to limit the Deity, or his perfections. 
We cannot therefore avoid concluding, that the firſt 
cauſe is poſſeſſed of infinite intelligence, or knowledge, 


that his infinite mind is a treaſure of an infinity of 


of truths, that he has ever had at all moments from all 


. eternity, and ever will to all eternity have in his view, 


and in actual contemplation, all things that ever have 
exiſted, that do now, or ever thall exiſt, throughout in- 
finite ſpace and duration, with all their connections, re« 
lations, dependences, gradations, proportions, diffe- 
rences, contraſts, cauſes, effects, Ml all circumſtances 
of all kinds, with the ideas of all things which are 
merely poſſible, or whoſe exiſtence does not imply a 


contradiction, though they have never actually exiſted, 


with all their poſſible relations, connections, aud cir- 
cumſtances, whoſe idea is conceivable. In one word, 


the Divine mind muſt comprehend all things that by 


their nature are capable of being know or conceived. 
From the fame neceflary connection between the in- 

finity of the firſt cauſe in one particular, and in all, we 

cannot avoid concluding, that he muſt be infinite in 


goodneſs; it being ſelf-evident, that goodneſs or be- 
nevolence muſt in any ſtate of things be a perfection, 


and the want of any degree of it a deficiency. To be 
infinite in goodnels, is to poſſeſs ſuch benevolence of 
nature, as no conceivable or poflible meaſure of good- 
neſs can exceed, or which can never be ſatisfied with 
3 exerting 
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exerting itſelf in acts of goodne in a manner ſuitable 


to pooming and rectituds. 


ere a proper diſtinction ought to be made between 


goodneſs and mercy. Though it is demonſtrably cer- 


taio, that the Supreme Being is infinite in goodneſs, we 
muſt not imagine he is infinite in mercy. Becauſe we 
can ſuppoſe innumerable caſeg, ig which mercy to par- 


ticulars would imply a defect of Foodneſs upon the 
whole. Th ſuch caſes, it is evident, that the greateſt 


neſs, upon the whole, will appear in refuſing merey 
particulars; not in granting it. We muſt therefore 
conclude, that mercy will certainly be refuſed to all 
ſach offenders, whom juſtice and goodrieſs to the whole 
require to be puniſhed. Thus the Divine goodneſs is 


not bounded in its extent, but only regulated in its ex- 


ertion by wiſdom and juſtice, | 
From the ſame neceflity for concluding that the firſt 


infinite, we muſt conclude, that he is poſſeſſed of an 
infinite degree of power; it being evident, that power 
is a perfection, and preferable to weakneſs, Infinite 


power ſignifies a power at all moments from eternity to 


ernity, and throughout all ſpace, to produce or per- 
rm whatever does not either in the nature of the 
thing imply an expreſs contradiction, as making ſome- 
thing to be, and pot to be at the ſame time, or 
ſome of the other perfections of his nature, as the doi 
ſomerhing unjuſt, cruel, or fooliſh. And indeed 
ſach things are properly impoſſibilities, Becau 
altogether as impoſſible that a Being unchangeably juſt, 
good, and wiſe, ſhoald ever change ſo as to uct contrary. 
to his eſſentiul eharacter, as that a thing ſhould be and 
net be at the fame time. LET 
From the ſame neceſſity of concluding upon the uni- 
form and univerſal infinity of the firſt cauſe, we cannot 
avoid concluding, that he is infinite in juſtice and truth, 
it being ſelF-evident, that truth is a perfection, and pre- 
ferable to falſehood. The Divine nature muſt be the 
very flandard of truth; he muſt be entirely maſter of 
the exact ſtate of all things, and of all their relations 
and connections; he maſt fee the advantage of acting 
0 | according 
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_ gecording to the true ſtate of things, and the right ſtate 


of the caſe, rather than according to any falſe or ſicti- 
tions one; and muſt perceive, more generally and uni- 
verſally than any creature, that the conſequence of uni. 


verſal truth muſt be univerſal order, perfection, and 


happineſs; and of univerſal falſehood and deception, 
univerſal miſery and confuſion. | 

If there be any other natural or moral perfeQions, 
for which we have no names, and of which we have no 
ideas, it is evident, not only that they muſt be in the Di- 
vine Nature; but that they muſt exiſt in Him in an 
unlimited degree. Or, to ſpeak properly, every poſſible 
and conſiſtent perfection takes its origin from its being 
an attribute of the Divine Nature, and exiſts by the 
ſame original neceſſity of nature, as the infinite mind 
itſelf, the ſub/ratum of all perfection, exiſts. So that 
the neceſlity of exiſtence of the moral perfections of the 
Deity is the very ſame as that of the natural. Try ta 
annihilate ſpace, or immenſity, in your mind; and you 
will find it impoſſible. For it exiſts neceſſarily; and 
is an attribute of Deity. Try to annihilate the idea of 
reQitude in your mind; and you will find it equally 
impoſſible; the idea of rectitude, as ſomewhat real, 
will ſtill return upon the underſtanding. © Rectitude is 
therefore a neceſlary attribute of Diety; and all the 
Divine moral attributes, of which we have any ideas, 
are only rectitude differently exerted. And the recti- 
tude of the Divine Nature is the proper baſis and 


_ * foundation of moral good in the diſpoſition or practice 


of every moral agent in the univerſe; or, in other words, 


virtue, in an intelligent ang free creature, of whatever 


rank in the ſcale of being, is nothing elſe than a con- 
formity of diſpoſition and practice to the neceſſary, eter, 
nal, and unchangeable reQitude of the Divine Nature. 
Of every poſitive ſimple idea that can enter into ous 
minds, it may be ſaid, that it is either ſomething be- 
longing to the Divine Nature (to ſpeak according to 
our imperfect way) or it is a work of his, or of ſome 
creature of his. e do not ſay, God made immenſity 
or ſpace, duration or eternity, truth, beneyolence, recti- 
tude, and the reſt, But theſe are clear, poſitive, Agens 

ä en 
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ideas in our minds. Therefore they muſt exiſt. But 
if they exiſt, and yet are not made by God, they muſt 
be neceſſarily exiſtent. Now we know, that nothing 
exiſts neceſſarily, but what is an attribute of Deity, that 
is, one of our imperfect and partial conceptions of his 
Infinite nature, which ingroſſes and ſwallows up all 
poſlible perfections. | | 
Though we have here treated of the perfections of 
the firſt cauſe ſeparately, and one after the other, we are. 
not to form to ourſelves an idea of the Supreme Being, 
as conſiſting of ſeparable or diſcerpible parts, to be con- 
ceived of ſingly, and independently on one another. In 
treating of the human mind, we ſay it conſiſts of the. 
faculties of underſtanding, will, memory, and ſo forth. 
But this evidently conveys a falſe idea of a mind, It is 
the whole mind that underſtands, wills, loves, hates, re- 
members, ſees, hears, and feels, and performs all the 
other functions of a living agent. And to conceive of 
its faculties as ſeparable from or independent on one ano- 
ther, is forming a very abſurd notion of mind which 
cannot be conſidered as conſiſting of parts, or as capable. 
of diviſion, When we ſay whatever is an attribute of 
Deity is a Deity itſelf, which is demonſtrably true, we 
ought to underſtand it in the ſame manner as when we 
ſay, that whatever is a faculty of the human mind is the 
mind itſelf, Thus, though immenſity alone, truth 
alone, infinite power or wiſdom alone, though no one 
of theſe perfections alone is the full and complete idea 
of Diety, any more than underſtanding alone, will alone, 
or memory alone, is of the human mind, yet all the firſt, 
together with the other attributes, as they ſubſiſt in the 
Divine mind, are Deity, and all the latter, with the 
other mental powers, are the human mind, and yet nei- 
ther the former nor the latter can be conceived of as 
diviſible or made up of parte. : 
As the neceſſary exiſtence and abſolute perfection of 
God render er and reaſonable to aſcribe to him 
the creation of the univerſe ; ſo his omnipreſence, in- 


finite power, and wiſdom, make it reaſonable to con- 
clude that he can, with the utmoſt facility, without in- 
and govern _ 


| {crruption, for infinite ages, conduct 
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the natural and moral world. Though the doctrine of 
Providence is found in the writings of the wife Hea- 
thens, and is therefore commonly confidered as a point 
of natural religion; yet, as revelation only ſets it in a 
clear and ſatisfactory light, I ſhall put off what I have 
to fay upon it to the fourth book. 8 
Our being utterly incapable of forming any ſhadow 
of an idea adequate to the true nature and eſſence of 
the Supreme Being, is no more an object ion againſt the 
cerfainty of his exiſtence, than the impoſſibility of our 
concerving of infinite beginningleſs duration, is againſt 
its reality, What our reaſon compels us to admit, muſt 
not be rejected, becauſe too big for our narrow minds to 
comprehend, nor indeed can we reject it, if we would. 
Let us therefore do our utmoſt to conceive of the Su- 
preme Being as the one independent, neceffarily-exift- 
ent, unchangeable, eternal, immenſe, and univerſal 
mind, the foundation, or ſub/ratum of infinite ſpace, dur- 
ation, power, wiſdom, goodneſs, juftice, and every other 
poſſible perfection; without beginning, without end, 
withont parts, bounds, limits, or defects; the cauſe of 
all things, himſelf uncauſed; the preſerver of all things, 
mhimfelf depending on no one; the upholder of all things, 
himfelf upheld by no one: from all moments of eternity, 
to all moments of eternity, enjoying the perfect ion of hap- 
meſs, without the poſſibility of addition or diminution; 
fore all, above all, and in all; poffeffing eternity and 
immenfity, fo as to be at once and Er ever fully mafter of 
every point of the one and moment of the other; pervad- 
mg all matter, but unaffected by all matter; beſtow ing 


Happineſs on all, without receiving from any; pouring 


forth without meafare his good gifts, but never dimi- 
niſhing his riches; let us in a word think of him as 
the All, the Whole, the Perfection of Perfection. 
While we view his adorable excellences according 
to our limited and partial manner, let us take care not 
to conceive of him as made up of parts, who is the moſt 


perfect unity. While we conſider, in ſucceſſion, his 


ſeveral attributes of power, wiſdom, goodnefs, and the 

Feſt, let us take care not to form a complex or com- 

pounded idea of him, whoſe effence is abſolutely oy 
| an 
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and ſimple. We are not to think of various attributes, 
and then ſuperadd the idea of God to them. The per- 
fection or abſtract of wiſdom, power; goodneſs, and 
every other attribute, in one ſimple idea, in the one 
Univerſal Mind, which fills infinitude, is the moſt per« 
fect idea we can form of incomprehenſible Deity. 

Here is a Deity truly worthy to be adored! What 
are the vers and Juncs of the Heathens to ſuch u 
God? What is the common notion af the object of 
worſhip; a venerable perſonage fitting in heaven, and 
looking down upon the world below with a very acute 
and penetrating eye (which I doubt is the general no- 
tion among the unthinking part of Chriſtians) what is 
ſuch a God to the immenſe and unlimited nature we 
have been conſidering ! | | 


SECT. It. 


An lea of the Divine Scheme in Creation. The hagpineſ 
of conſcious Beings, the only End for which they were 
broueht into Exiſtence. 1 3 its foundation. 
Univerſal Concurrence of all Beings with the Divine 

| Scheme abſolutely neceffary to univerſal Happintſs, 


O far we have gone upon a rational foundation in 
eſtabliſhing the exiftence of Cod, and his being 
polleſſed of all poſſible perfetions. From the abſolute 
and unchangeable perfection and happineſs of God, it 
appears, as obſerved above, that his delign, in creating, 
muſt have been, in conſiſtency with wiſdom and recti- 
tude, to produce and communicate - happineſs. Thie 
muſt be kept in view throughout the whole of the 
ſcheme, When we think of the Creator as laying the 
an of his univerſe, we muſt endeavour to enlarge our 
deas fo, as to conceive properly of what would be wor» 
thy of an infinitely capacious and perfect mind, to pro- 
ject. No partial, unconnected, or inconſiſtent deſigu 
would have ſuited Infinite Wiſdom. The work of a 


God muſt be great, uniform, and perſedt. It muſt, in 
lo 


one word, be an Univerſe. 
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In ſuch a plan, where all was to be full, and no void; 
or chaſm, it is evident, there muſt be an extenſive va- 
riety, and innumerable different degrees of excellence 
and perfection in things animate and inanimate, ſuit- 
able to the reſpective places to be filled by each, higher 
or lower, riſing one above another by a juſt and ar 
gradation. This we can accordingly trace in the ſmall 
of the ſcale of being, which our obſervation takes 

in. From crude, unprepared duſt; or earth, we pro- 
ceed to various /trata impregnated with ſome higher 
ualities. From thence to pebbles, and other foſſil 
ubſtances, which ſeem to be endowed with a fort of 
vegetative principle. Next we proceed from the loweſt 
and ſimpleſt of vegetables, up to the higheſt and moſt 
curious; among which the ſenſitive plant ſeems to par- 
take of ſomething like animal life. As the polype, and 
ſome other reptiles, ſeem to deſcend a little, as if to 


meet the vegetable creation. Then we come to ani- 


mals endowed with the ſenſe of feeling and taſting only, 
as various ſhell-fiſn. After them follow ſuch as have 
more ſenſes, till we come to thoſe that poſſeſs ſomewhat 
analogous to human faculties, as the faithfulneſs of dogs, 
the generous courage of the horſe, the ſagacity of the 
elephant, and the miſchievous low cunning of the fox 
and ape. Suppoſe a human creature, of the meaneſt 
natural abilities, from its birth deprived of the faculty 
of ſpeech, how much would it be ſuperior to a monkey ? 
How much is a Hottentot ſuperior? From ſuch a hu- 
man mind we may proceed to thoſe which are capable 


of the common arts of life; and from them onward to 


ſuch as have ſome degree of capacity for ſome one branch 
of art or ſcience. 'Then we may go on to thoſe, who 
are endowed with minds ſuſceptible of various parts of 
knowledge, From which there are a great many de- 
ee of natural capacities, riſing one above another, be- 
re we reach ſuch a divine ſpirit as that of a Newton. 
Perhaps ſome of the lower orders of angelic natures might 
not be raiſed above him at a much greater diſtance, 

than he was above ſome of his ſpecies. 
Even among the inhabitants of different elements 
there is an analogy kept up, Various ſpecies of fiſhes 
7 approach 
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approach very nearly to beaſts, who live on dry land, in 
form and conftitution. Several ſpecies unite the aquatic - 
and terreſtrial characters in one. The bat and owl join 
the bird and beaſt kinds; ſo that the different natures 
run almoſt into another ; but never meet fo cloſely, as 
to confound the diſtinction. | | 

Thus, fo far as we can trace the divine plan of crea- , 
tion, all is full, and all connected! And we may rea- 
ſonably conclude, that the ſame uniformity amidſt va- 
riety takes place through the univerſal ſcale of beings 
above our ſpecies, as well as below it, in other 
as well as ours. This was to be expected in an univer- 
ſal ſyſtem planned by one immenſe and all-compre- 
hending mind. , 

Confidering the unbounded and unlimited perfections 
of the firſt cauſe, who has exiſted from eternity, has 
had an infinite ſpace to act in, an infinity of wiſdom to 
ſuggeſt ſchemes, and infinite power to put thoſe ſchemes 
in execution for effecting whatever infinite 
might excite him to propoſe : confidering theſe things, 
what ideas may we form of the actual exertion of ſuch 
perfections? What may they not have produced; what 
may they not be every moment producing ; what 
they may not produce throughout an endleſs eternity? 
There is no determinate time we can fix for infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to have begun to exert 
themſelves in creating, but what will imply an eternity 
paſt, without any exertion of creating 2 And it 
is not eaſy to ſuppoſe Infinite Goodneſs to have let an 
eternity paſs without exerting itſelf in bringing any one 
+ creature into exiſtence. Whither then does this lead 
us? There is no point in eternity paſt, in which can 
conceive, that it would have been improper for infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs to have been exerted. 
And he, who from all eternity has had power, in all 
probability has from all eternity had will or inclination 
to communicate his goodneſs. Let us try to imagine + 
then, what may be the whole effect of infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, exerted through an infinite du- 
a paſt, and in an unbounded ſpace. What ought to 
be the number of productions of infinite power, —_— 
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and goodneſs, throughout immenſity and eternity ? 
What may we ſuppole the preſent degree of perfection 
of beings, who have exiſted from periods- diſtant from 
the preſent beyond all reach of human numbers, and 
have been conſtantly. improving? What degrees of 


- knowledge, of power, of goodneſs, may ſuch beings 
have by this time acquired? Let readers, who have ac- 
cumfſtomed themſelves to ſuch trains of thinking, pur- 


ſue theſe views to their full extent; To add here all 
that may be deduced from ſuch conſiderations; may not 


be neceflary. | 


It is afterwards demonſtrated, that the happineſs of 
the proper creatures was the ſole view, which the Di- 
vine Wiſdom could have in producing an univerſe. 
Now, happineſs being a primary or {imple idea; it nei- 
ther needs, nor is capable of any explanation, or of 
being exprefled, but by ſome ſynonymous term, which 
likewiſes communicates a ſimple idea, as ſatisfaction; 
pleaſure, or ſuch like. But it is of good uſe to under- 
ſtand what makes real happineſs, and how to attain it. 
4 of happineſs, then, is A 
& conſcious being's finding itſelf in that ſtate, and fur. 
< niſhed with all thoſe advantages, which are the mot 
© ſuitable to its nature, and the moſt conducive to its 
improvement and perfection.“ | 

Here is a ſubject for an angel to preach upon, and the 
whole human race to be his audience. It is the very 
ſubject, which the Ambaſſador of heaven came to this 
world to treat of, and explain to mankind. 

Happineſs is no imaginary or arbitrary thing. It rs 
what it is by the unalterable nature of things, and the 
Divine Ordination. In treating of fuch ſubjects, it is 
common to ſpeak of the nature of things ſeparately 
from the poſitive will of the 'Supreme Being. To un- 
derſtand this matter rightly, it is neceſſary to remember, 
that in the nature of things, the Divine Nature is in- 


_ cluded, or rather is the foundation of all. Thus when 


it is here ſaid, that happineſs is fixed according to the 
unalterable nature of things, as well as determined by 
the politive will of God, the meaning is, that the, Su- 


=» 
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| me Being, indetermining what ſhould be the happineſs 
—_ . and how he ſhould attain it, has ated 
according to the abſolute rectitude of his own nature. 
But to return, no creature is, or can be ſo formed, as 
to continue ſteadily and uniformly happy, through the 
whole of its exiſtence, at the ſame time that it 1s in a 
ſtate unſuitable to its nature, and deprived of all the ad- 
vantages neceſſary for its improvement and perfection. 
It is a direct and ſelf-evident impoſlibility, that ſuch a 
creature ſhould be, Were the foundation of haypineſs 
dependent upon the reſpective imaginations of different 
creatures, what occaſion for all the pompous apparatus 
we know has been made for preparing the human ſpe- 
cies for happineſs? Had it been poſſible, or conſiſtent 
with the Divine Perfections and nature of things, that 
mere fancy ſhould have been a foundation for happi- 
neſs, there had needed no more than to have lulled the 
creature into a pleaſing deluſion, a golden dream, out 
of which he ſhould never have waked, And there is 
no doubt, bur, if the happineſs of our ſpecies and other 
rational agents could, properly, have been brought about 
in this, or any other fs operoſe manner, than that which 
is appointed, there is not the leaſt doubt, I ſay, but the 
unbounded Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Governor of 
the world, who brought them into being on purpoſe for 
happineſs, and cannot but chooſe the eaſieſt and beſt 
ways for gaining his ends, would have brought them to 
happineſs in ſuch a way. But it is evident, that then 
man could not haye been man, that is, an intelligent, 
free agent ; therefore could not have filled his place ia 
the ſcale of being; for as he ſtands in the place between 
angels and brutes, he muſt have been exactly what he 
is, or not have been at all, An infinitely perfect Au- 
thor, if he creates at all, will neceſſarily produce a work 
free from chaſms and blunders. And to think of the 
God of Truth as producing a rational, intelligent crea- 
ture, whoſe whole happineſs ſhould be a deception 
what can be conceived more abſurd, or impious? If 
ſuch a creature is formed for contemplating truth, could 
he likewiſe bave been brought into exiſtence, to be irre- 
fiſtibly led into a deluſion? To what end a faculty of 
R | reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, to be, by his very make and ſtate, drawn into 
unavoidable error? 

Beſides all this, let any man try to conceive m his 
own mind the poſſibility of bringing about a general 
and univerſal happineſs upon any other footing, than the 
concurrence of all things, in one general and uniform 
courſe, to one great and important end; let any man 
try to conceive this, I ſay, and he will find it in vain. 
If the foundation of univerſal happineſs be, Every be- 
ings finding itſelf in ſuch circumſtances as beſt ſuit its 
nature and ſtate, is it poſſible, that every being ſhould 
find itſelf in thoſe circumſtances, if every being acted a 
part unſuitable to its nature and ſtate? On the contrary, 
a deviation from that conduct, which ſuits a reaſonable 
nature, is the very definition of moral evil. And every 
deviation tends to produce diſorder and unhappineſs. 
And every leſſer degree of ſuch deviation tends to draw 
on greater, and this deviation into irregularity would in 
the end produce univerſal unhappineſs ; but that it is 
over-ruled by ſuperior Wiſdom and Goodneſs, So that, 
inſtead of the ſophiſtical maxim,“ That private vices 
% are public benefits, we may eſtabliſn one much more 
juſt; „That the ſmalleſt irregularities, unreſtrained, 
and encouraged, tend to produce univerſal confuſion 
and miſery.” | : 

In conſequence of the above account of the true 
foundation of happineſs, it is plain, that different na- 
tures will require a different proviſion for their happi- 
neſs. The mere animal will want only what is neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of the individual, and the fpecies. 
Whatever is ſuperadded to that, will be found ſuper- 
fluous and uſeleſs, and will go unenjoyed by the animal. 
But tor a higher nature, ſuch as that of man, another 
| fort of apparatus muſt be provided. Inafmuch as he 

partakes of the animal, as well as the rational nature, it 

18 plain he cannot be nag nn happy with a proviſion 
made for only one half of his nature. He will there- 
fore need whatever may be requiſite tor the ſupport and 
comfort of the body, as well as for the improvement of 
the mind. For the happſneſs of an angel, or other ſu- 
perior power, a proviſion greatly ſuperior, and more 

ſublime, 
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than all that we can conceive, may be neceſſary. And 
the higher the nature, the more noble a ha pineſs it is 
capable of. The perfect happineſs enjoyed by the Su- 

reme Being is the neceſſary conſequence of the abſo- 

te and unlimited perfection of his nature, ; 

The Supreme Mind, in laying the plan of an univerſe, 
muſt evidently have propoſed a general ſcheme, which 
ſhould take in all the various orders of being; a ſcheme 
in which all, or as many as poſlible of the particulars 
ſhould come to happineſs, but, in ſuch a manner, as 
that the happineſs of the whole ſhould be conliſtent 
with that of individuals, and that of individuals with 
that of the whole, and with the nature of things, or, 
more properly, with the Divine Rectitude. We cannot 
imagine Infinite Wiſdom propoſing a particular ſcheme 
for every individual, when the end might be gained by 
a general one, For, to gain various ends by one means, 
is a proof of wiſdom. on the contrary, to have re- 
courſe to different means, to gain an end, which might 
have been obtained by one, is of weakneſs. 

Let the univerſal plan of things have been what it 
would, it is evident, that; in order to general and uni-. 
verſal perfection, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that, in ge- 
neral, all things inanimate, animate; and rational, con- 
cur in one deſign, and co-operate, in a regular and uni- 
form manner, to carry on the grand view. To ſuppoſe 
any one part or member to, be left out of the general 
ſcheme; left to itſelf, or to proceed at random, is abſurd. 
The conſequence of ſuch an error muſt unavoidably be, 
a confuſion in the grand machinery, extending as far as 
the ſphere of ſuch a part or member extended. And 

as it is probable that no created being, eſpecially of the 

loweſt ranks, has extenfive enough views of things, to 
know exactly the part it ought to act, it is plain, that 
proger means and contrivances muſt have been uſed by 

im who ſees through the whole, for keeping thoſe be- 
ings to their ww r ſphere, and bringing them to per- 
form their re — cock parts, ſo as to concur to the per- 
fection and happineſs of the whole. - 
The inanimate is the loweſt part of the creation, or 
the loweſt order of * As it is of itſelf 3 
5 2 g 
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Happineſs, i it is plain thar all it is fit for, is to contribute 
to the happinels s of beings capable of enjoying "T0 
make inanimate matter perform its part. in the grand 
ſcheme, nothing will anſwer, but fuperior power or 
force, as, by the very ſuppoſition of its being inanimate, 
it is only capable of being acted upon, not of acting. 
So that every motion, every tendency to motion, in 
every fingle atom of matter in the univerſe, muſt be 
effected by the agency of ſome living principle. And 
without being acted by ſome living principle, no one 
atom of matter in the univerfe could have changed its 
ſtate from motion to reſt, or from reſt to motion; but 
muſt have remained for ever in the ſtate it yas firſt 
created in. 

The Supreme Mind being, as we have ſeen, univer- 


fally preſent in every point of infinite ſpace, where there 


is, or is not, any created being, material or immaterial, 
muſt be intimately preſent to every atom of matter, and 

every ſpiritual being, throughout the univerſe. His 
Power is, as we have ſeen, neceſfarily infinite, or irre- 
ſiſtible; and his wiſdom perfect. It is therefore evi- 
dently no more, nor fo cnet for a Being, endowed with 
ſuch an advantageous ſuperiority over the material crea- 
tion, to actuate the vaſt univerſe, as for a man to move 


His finger or eye- lid. His preſence extending through 
infinitude, puts every atom of matter in the univerſe 


within his reach. His power being irreſiſtible, enables 


him to wield the moſt enormous maſſes, as whole planets. 


at once, with any degree of rapidity, with as little diffi. 
culty, or rather infinitely leſs, than a man can the hghtett 
ball. And his wiſdom being abſolutely perfed, he can- 
not but know exactly in what manner to direct, regu- 
late, and actuate the whole material machine of the 


world, ſo as it may the beſt anſwer his various, wiſe, and 


noble purpoſes. And it is certain, that all the motions 
and revolutions, all the tendences and rnclinations, as 
they are commonly, for want of better terms, called; 

all the laws of nature, the coheſion of bodies, the at- 
traction and gravitation of planets, the efflux of light 
from luminous bodies, with all the laws they are ſubject 


to, muſt be finally reſolved into the action of the Su- 
preme 
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preme Being, or of beings employed by him, whatever 
intervening inſtrumentality may be made uſe of. Thus 
the inanimate creation is wrought to the Divine purpoſe 
by ſuperior power, or force. : 
Io bring the animal, irrational natures to perform 


their part in the general ſcheme, it was neceſſary to en- 


dow them with a few firong and powerful inclinations, 
or appetites, which ſhould from time to time folicit 
them to eaſe the pain of deſire by gratitying them; and 
to give them capacity enough to conſult their own pre- 
ſervation by means fit for the purpoſe, which are euſily 
found. Beſides inſtinct, they ſcem to be endowed with 
a kind of faculty in ſome meaſure analogons to our rea- 
ſon, which reſtrains and regulates inſtin&, ſo that we 
obſerve, they ſhew ſomething like thought and ſagacity 
in their purſuit of their gratifications, and even ſhew 
ſome traces of reflection, gratitude, faithfulneſs, and the 
like. Their apprehenſions being but weak, and their 
ſphere of action narrow, they have it not generally in 
their power, as creatures of ſuperior capacities, and en- 

dowed with extenſive liberty, to go out of the track pre- 
ſcribed them, and run into irregularity. By theſe means, 
the brute creatures are worked to the Divine purpoſe, 
and made to fill their ſubordinate ſphere, aud contri- 
bute, as far as that extends, to the regularity, perfection, 
and happineſs of the whole, gp 

We come now to what we reckon the third rank of 
being, the rational creation; which muſt likewiſe, ac- 
cording to the Divine Scheme, concur with the other 
parts, and contribute in their ſphere to the perfection 
and happineſs of the univerſal ſyſtem. 

The rational world being the part the moſt neceſſary, 
and of the greateſt importance, as their happineſs was 
the principal view the Supreme Being muſt have bad 
in the creation, their concurrence is what can the leaſt 
be diſpenſed with. Should the whole material ſyſtem 
run to ruin; ſhould ſuns be loſt in eternal darkneſs ; 
planets and comets ruſh out on all ſides into the infinite 
expanſe, or the fixed ſtars leave their ſtations, and daſh 
againſt one another; and ſhould an univerſal ſentence 
ol annihilation be paſſed upon the animal world; the 
„ e de ſtruction 
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deſtruction of both the inanimate and animal creation 
would not be ſo great a diſturbance of the Divine 
ſcheme, would not be ſuch an important breach of the 
general order and regularity neceſfary to univerſal per- 
fection and happineſs, as a general defect of concurrence 
or irregularity and oppoſition, in the rational world, 
for whoſe happineſs the inferior creation was 38 
into being, and whoſe happineſs, ſhould it totally miſ- 
carry, the Divine ſcheme muſt be totally defeated. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Nature of Man, and Immortality of the Soul. 


: N order to underſtand what it is for our ſpecies to 


concur, in a proper manner, with the Divine 
Scheme, and to obſerve what wiſe means have been 
contrived by the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs for 
bringing us to the requiſite concurrence in conſiſtence 
with our nature and ſtate, it will be neceſſary to confi- 
der a little the human nature and character. 

It is commonly ſaid, that we underſtand matter bet- 
ter than ſpirit ; that we know leſs of our ſouls than of 
our bodies. But this is only a vulgar error. And the 
truth is, that we know nothing of the internal ſubſtance 
of either one or the other. But we know enough of 
the properties and ſtate of both, to know how to ſeek 
the good of both, would we but a& according to our 
kiowhdad  * 18 | drape 
That which raiſes the human make above the brute 
creatures, 1s our having capacities, which enable us to 
take more extenſive views, and penetrate farther into 
the natures and connections of things, than inferior 
creatures ; our having a faculty of abſtract reflection; 
ſo that we can at pleaſure, call up to our minds any 
ſubject we have formerly known, which, for aught 
that appears, the inferior creatures cannot do, nor ex- 
eite in themſelves the idea of any abſent object, but 
what their ſenſes, either directly or indirectly, recal to 
their memory; and laſtly, that we are naturally, till 
we come to be debauched, more maſters of our paſſions 
and appetites, or more free to chooſe and refuſe, than 


1 


the inferior creatures, K 
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It is impoſſible to put together any conſiſtent 
of our nature, or tate, without taking in the thought 
of our being intended for immortality. If we attempt. 
to think of our exiſtence as terminating with this lite, 
all is abrupt, confuſed, and unaccountable. But when 
the preſent is conſidered as a ſtate of diſcipline, and 
introduction to endle(s improvement hereafter ; though 
we cannot ſay, that we ſee through the whole {che 
we yet ſee ſo much of wiſdom and defi as to le 
us to conclude with reaſon, that the whole is contrived 
in the moſt proper manner for gaining the important 
end of preparing us for immortal happineſs and glory, 

And that it is reaſonable to believe our ſpecies formed 
for immortality, will ap firſt, by conlidering the 
nature of the mind itſelf, which is indeed, properly 
ſpeaking, the being; for the body is only a ſyſtem of 
matter inhabited and aQuated by the living ſpirit, 
That the mind may, in a dependence upon the infi- 
nite Author of life and being, continue to exiſt after 
the diſſolution of the body, there is no reaſon ta queſti - 
on, For individuality and indiſcerpibility wes inſepa · 
rable properties of mind, it is plain that a mind can die 
only by annihilation. But no one can ſhew that there 
is aoy connection between death and annibilation, On 
the contrary, the mortal body itſelf is certainly not an- 
nihilated at death, nor any way altered in its eſſence, 
only its condition and circumſtances are not the ſame 
as when animated by the living principle, which is 
alſo the caſe of the mind. But if the mind be a 
principle originally capable of thought and ſelf- mo- 
tion by its own nature; it follows, that it may, for 
any thing we know, think aod act in one ſtate us well 
as another; in a future as well as in the preſent, If it 
were poſſible to conceive of a material, thinking, and 
ſelf- moving principle, which is a flat contradiction, 
inactivity being inſeparable from the idea of matter; 
yet it would not thence follow, that the thinking prin- 
ciple muſt loſe its exiſtence at the diſſolution of the 
groſs body, The moral proofs for the future exiſtence 
of the human ſpecies would ill remain in farce, whe- 
ther we were conſidered as embodied ſpirits, or as mere 
b R 4 body 
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armies were engaged; and if at the ſame time it hap- 
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body. Nor is there any contradiction in the idea of an 
immortal body, any more than of an immortal ſpirit; 
nor is any being immortal, but by dependence on the 
Divine Supporting Power. Nor does the notion of the 
poſſibility of a faculty of thinking ſuperadded to matter, 
at all affect the point in queſtion. Though it is certain, 
that a pretended ſyſtem of matter with a thinking fa- 
eulty, muſt either be nothing more than matter ani- 
mated by ſpirit, or a ſubſtance of a quite oppoſite nature 
to all that we call matter, about which we cannot rea- 
fon, having no ideas of it. Farther, we have reaſon 
to conclude, that the body depends on the mind for life 
and motion ; not the mind on the body, We find, that 
the mind is not impaired by the loſs of whole limbs of 
the body; that the mind is often very active, when 
the body is at reſt; that the mind correQs the errors, 
preſented to it through the ſenſes ; that even in the de- 
cay, diforder, or total ſuſpenſion, of the ſenſes ; the 
mind is affected juſt as ſhe might be expected to be, 


when obliged to uſe untoward inſtruments, and to have 


wrong repreſentations, and falſe impreſſions, forced 
upon her, or when deprived of all traces, and quite put 
out of her element, For, the caſe of perſons intoxicated 
with liquor, or in a dream, or raving in a fever, or 
diſtracted, all which have a reſemblance to one another, 
may be conceived of in the following manner, The 
mind, or thinking being, which at preſent receives im- 
preſſions only by means of the material organ of the 
brain, and the ſenſes through which intelligence is com- 
munieated into the brain; the mind, I ſay, being at pre- 
ſent confined to act only within the dark cell of the brain, 
and to receive very lively impreſſions from it, which is the 
conſequence of a law of nature, to us inexplicable; may be 
exactly in the ſame manner affected by the impreſſions 
made on the brain by a diſeaſe, or other accidental cauſe, 
as it they were made by ſome real external object. For 
example, it in a violent fever, or a frenzy, the ſame im- 
preſſions be, by a preternatural flow of the animal ſpi- 
rits, made on the retina of the eye, as would be made 
if the perſon was to be in a field of battle, where two 


* 
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lhe: 


pened, that by the ſame means the ſame impreſſions. 


ſhould be made on the auditory nerve, as would be- 
made if the perſon were within hearing of the noiſe of 
drums, the clangour of trumpets, and the ſhouts of men; 
how ſhould the ſpiritual being, immured as ſhe is in 
her dark cell, and unuſed to ſuch a deception as this, 
how ſhould ſhe know it was a deception, any. more, 
than an Indian, who had never ſeen a picture, could 
find at the firſt view, that the canvas was really flat, 
though it appeared to exhibit a landſcape of ſeveral 
miles in extent ? It is therefore conceirable that the 
mind may be ſtrongly and forcibly affected by a mate- 
rial ſyſtem, without being itſelf material, And that, 
the mind is not material, appears farther, in that ſhe 
abſtracts herſelf from the body, when ſhe would 


apply moſt cloſely to thought; that the ſoul is capa- 


ble of purely abſtract ideas, as of reQitude, order, vir- 
tue, vice, and the like; to which matter furniſhes no 
archetype, nor has any connection with them ; that it 
is affected by what is confeſſedly not matter, as the 


| ſenſe of words heard, or read in books, which if it were 


material it could not be: which ſhews our minds to be 
quite different beings from the body, and naturally in- 
dependent on it; that we can conceive of matter in a 
way, which we cannot of ſpirit, and contrariwiſe ; mat- 
ter being ſtill to be, without any contradiction, con- 
ceived of as diviſible and inactive; whereas it is impoſ- 
ſible to apply thoſe ideas to ſpirit, without a direct ab- 
ſurdity, which ſhews, that the mind is the ſame, con- 
ſcious, indiviſible, identical being, though the body is 
ſubject to continual change, addition, and diminution; 


that the mind continues to improve in the moſt noble 


and valuable accompliſhments, when the body is going 
faſt to decay; that, even the moment before the diſſo- 


lution of the body, the vigour of the mind ſeems often 
wholly unimpaired ; that the intereſts of the mind and 
body are always different, and often oppoſite, as in the caſe 
of being obliged to give up life for truth. Theſe conſi- 
derations, attended toduly, ſhew, that we have no reaſon 
to queſtion the poſſibility of the living principle's ſub- 
ſiſting after the diſſolution of the material vehicle. Te 
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As to the difficulty ariſing from the conſideration of 
the cloſe connection between the body and ſoul, and 
the impreſſions made by the one upon the other, which 
has led ſome ta queſtion whether they are in reality at 
all diſtin& beings, it is to be remembered, that this con- 
nection, which is abſolutely neceſſary in the preſent 
ate, is wholly owing to the divine diſpoſal, and not to. 
any likeneſs, much leſs ſameneſs, of the thinking, intel- 
ligent agent with the groſs corporeal vehicle. If it had 
ſo pleaſed the Author of our being, he could have ſixed 
ſuch a natural connection between our minds and the 
moon, or planets, that their various revolutions and 
aſpects might have affected us, in the fame manner as 
now the health or diſorder of our bodies does. But 
this would not have made the moon and planets a part 
of us. No more do the mutual impreſſions made reci- 
procally by the mind and body, prove them to be the 
fame, or that the human nature is all body, eſpecially 
conſidering that, as already obſerved, in many caſes we 
evidently perceive an independency and difference be- 
tween them. f 
It cannot be pretended that there is any abſurdity in 
conceiving of the animating principle as exiſting even 
before conception in the womb, nor of a new union 
- commencing at a certain period, by a fixed law of na- 
ture, between it and a corporeal vehicle, which union 
may be ſuppoſed to continue, according to certain eſta. 
bliſhed laws of nature for a long courſe of years; and 
may be broke, or diſſolved, in the ſame regular manner; 
fo that the ſyſtem of matter, to which the animating 
principle was united, may be no more to it than any 
other ſyſtem of matter. 
It is remarkable, that all living creatures, eſpecially 
our ſpecies, on their firſt appearance in life, ſeem at a 
loſs, as if the mind was not, in the infant ſtate, quite 
engaged and united to its new vehicle, and therefore 
could not command and wield it properly. Sleep, in- 
- firm old age, ſevere ſickneſs, and fainting, ſeem, ac- 
carding to certam eſtabliſhed laws of nature, partly to, 
looſen 01: relax the union between the living princip 
the mind, and the material vehicle; and, as it were, = 
; ct 
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ſet them at a greater diſtance from one another, or 
make them more indifferent to one another, as if (fo 
ob +15, almoſt beyond the ſphere of one another's at- 
raction. Death is nothing more than the total diffolu. 
tion of this tie, occaſioned in a natural way, by ſome 
alteration in the material frame, not in the mind; 
whereby that which formed the nexus, or union, what- 
ever that may be, is removed or diſengaged, It is pro- 
bable, that the anxiety and diſtreſs, under which the 
mind commonly feels itſelf at death, is owing rather to 
the manner and proceſs of the diſſolution, than to the 
diffolotion itſelf, For we obſerve, that very aged pu 
ſons, and infants, often die without a ſtruggle. 

union between ſoul and body, being already weak, is 
eaſily diſſolved. And if fleep be, as it ſeems, u par- 
tial diſſolution of this union, or a ſetting the mind and 
body at a greater diſtance from one another, the rea ſon 
why it gives no diſturbance is, that it comes on in ſuch 
a manner as not forcibly to tear in pieces, but gently to 
relax the ligatures, whatever they are, between the ma- 
terial and fpiritual natures. That there is an analogy 
between ſleep and death is evident from obſerving, that 


| fleep ſometimes goes on to death, as in lethargic caſes, 
and in the effects of ſtrong opiates, And it is remark- 
able, that the life of a perſon, who has taken too large 


a doſe of opium, cannot be ſaved but by forcibly wake- 
ing him; as if the mutual action of the mind and body 


upon one another was the medium of the union; and 


that, if their mutual action upon one another comes to 
be leſſened to a certain degree, they become indifferant 
to one another, and the union between them ceaſes of 
courſe, as two companions walking together in the dark 
may come to lofe one another, by dropping their con- 
verſation, and keeping a profound ſilence. 

It is probable, Ta the condition in which the mind, 
juſt diſengaged from the body, feels itlelf, is very much 
like to that of dreaming; all confuſion, uncertainty, 
and incoherence of ideas; and that, in ſome meaſure, 
like the infant-mind newly entered upon a ſtate wholly 
unknown, it finds itſelf greatly at a Ide and exerts it- 
ſelf with much difficulty and diſad vantage; till a little 
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time and habit qualifies it for a new and untried ſcene 
of action“. 

If the true account of the human nature be, that the 
ſpiritual, active, thinking principle is united to a ſubtile 
etherial vehicle, whoſe reſidence is in the brain, and 
that death is the departure of the ſoul and ſpirit from 
the body; which was the notion of the Platonic Philo- 
ſophers, and etoiſß rabbii, and ſeems to be counte- 
nanced by the apoſtle Paul; if this be the true account 
of the human make, there is no difficulty in conceiving 
the poſſibility of the mind's thinking and acting in a 
ſtate of total ſeparation from the groſs terreſtrial body, 
notwithſtanding the ſeeming difficulty of a ſuſpenſion, 
of thought in profound ſleep, or in a fainting fit. For 
the embodied and ſeparate ſtates are ſo very different, 
there is no reaſoning from one to the other on every 

int. It may be impoſſible for the mind, while impri- 

oned in the body, in a great diſorder of the animal 
frame, to join ideas together, for want of its traces in 
the brain, and other impliments of reaſoning, to which 
it has all along been accuſtomed, and which it cannot 
do without; and yet, it may be poſſible for the ſame 
mind, when freed from its dark priſon, to go to work in 
a quite different manner, to receive impreſſions imme- 
diately from the objects themſelves, which it received 
before by the intervention of the ſenſes, and to contrive 
for itſelf memorial traces, and the other neceſſary appa- 
ratus for improvement, in a much more perfect man- 
ner. It may then be able to penetrate into the internal 
ſubſtance, and examine the minute arrangement of the 
ſmalleſt corpuſcles of all kinds of material ſyſtems. By 
applying its ductile and delicate vehicle, which may be 
conſidered as all ſenſation, all eye, all ear, and touch, it 


® The author is not aſhamed to confeſs, that he now thinks his former 
opinion concerning the ſtate of the dead, as repreſented in theſe paragraphs, 
erroneous ; though he chooſes not to alter the text on that account ; think - 
ing it hardly fair to leſſen the value of former editions, by adding to ſuc- 
ceeding ones what is better laid before readers in ſeparate publications. 
The author is now inclinable to think Doctor Law's opinion, in his Theory 
of Religion, more rational, as well as more ſcriptural, than the generally re- 
ceived notion of the ſoul's being in a full ſtate of conſciouſneſs and activity 
between death and reſurreftion. It is a point of mere ſpeculation, no way 
materially affecting either faith or maune | 
"#11 may 
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may accurately take off, not only the rea! form, but the 
internal nature and ſtate of things, with all their pro- 
perties, and preſent them to the immediate intuition of 
the „ e juſt as they are in themſelves; 
whereas at preſent the mind apprehends things only as 
the dull and imperfect bodily ſenſes exhibit them to it. 
It may be able to contract itſelf to the examination of 
the internal ſtructure of the body of the minuteſt ani- 
malcule; and it may, as it goes on to improve and en- 
large its powers, come to ſuch a perfection, as to diffuſe 
its actual preſence and intelligence over a kingdom, or 
round the whole globe, fo as to perceive all that paſſes 
1n every ſpot on the face of it. * enter into, and 
examine the ſublime ideas which are treaſured up in 
the mind of an angel, and as now, by peruſing a book, 
it acquires new views, and by ſlow degrees perfeQs thoſe 
it had before acquired; fo it may hereafter attain ſuch 
a capacity of comprehenſion, as to be able to take off at 
one intuition a whole new ſcience, Thus new powers 
and faculties, for which we have at preſent no names, 
may be for ever ſpringing up in the mind, which will 
ever find new employment in examining and inquiring 
into truth, For the object of the mind is infinite. 
That our ſpecies ſhould have another ſtate to enter 
upon, wholly different from the preſent, is fo far from 
being unreaſonable to expeR, that it is analogous to 
the whole ſcheme of Nature, For there is no jes, 
as far as we know, that do not live in different ſucceſ- 
five ſtates, But to inſtance only the inſect tribe, many 
of that ſpecies, beſides their animalcule ſtate, before 
they be 133 from the male, in which they diſſer 
in nothing from the whole animal creation, appear firſt 
as eggs, and afterwards as living reptiles, capable of 
motion and feeding; then they enter upon their nymph or 
aurelia ſtate, and continue for ſeveral months as it were 
 coffined up in their ſlough, and totally inſenſible. At 
laſt they burſt their priſon, expand their wings, and fly 
away in the ſhape of butterflies, dragon-flies, or other 
winged inſets, according to their ſeveral ſpecies. This 
ſucceſſion of ſtates, of which the laſt is the moſt perteR, 


has been conſidered as emblematical of our * 
1 by 
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life, our intermediate ſtate, and reſurrection to im- 
mortality. 5 a 

But the moſt irrefragable proofs for the future im- 
mortality of the human ſpecies, ſeparate from thoſe 
which revelation yields, are taken from the conſidera- 
tion of the perfections of the Maker and Governor of 
the world, who defigns all his works according to infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, and according to the true 
ſtate of things. No one can ſuppoſe that the God of 
Truth would have allowed that a whgie order of rational 
creatures ſhould, by any means whatever, be miſled into 
an univerſal perſuaſion of a ſtate for which they never 
were intended. For it is evident, that if we are not 
formed for a future immortal ſtate, we can have no 
more concern with any thing beyond death, than with 
the world in the moon, and conſequently, our whole 
buſineſs being with the preſent life, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that our infinitely wiſe Creator would have ſuf- 
fered our attention. to have been taken off from it; by 
our being led into the notion of any other; much | 
that our whole ſpecies ſhould be irreſiſtibly poſſeſſed 
with the ſame uſeleſs and hurtful deluſion: nor that he 
would have univerſally impreſſed their minds with a 
falſe notion of an account to be hereafter given of all 
their thoughts, words, and actions. Had he wanted 
them to conform themſelves to his general ſcheme in 
the government of the world, he could have brought 
that about, and certainly would, by any other means, 
rather than by ſuffering them to be mifled into a ſeries 
of groundleſs imaginations and deluſions. Nor would 
the infinitely-wiſe Creator have given us theſe vaſt and 
inſatiable deſires after endleſs improvement in know- 
ledge, this reach of thought, which expatiates through 
creation, and extends itſelf beyond the limits of the 
univerſe ; nor would he have fired our ſouls with the 
proſpect of an endleſs exiſtence for carrying on thoſe 
improvements, only to curſe us with a cruel diſappoint- 
ment. Nor would he have made the human foul for 
himſelf; fixed its deſires and wiſhes upon the enjoy- 
ment of his own perfections; drawn and engaged it to 


love, admire, and breathe after the fruition of bim; 
| raiſed 
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raiſed it to this lofty height of ambition only to throw 
it down, baffled and diſappointed, into a ſtate of inſen- 
fibility and annihilation. Nor would he have formed 
the mind with a capacity — — — in 
goodneſs, and nearer approaches to himſelf, only to give 
us an opportunity of fitting ourſelves for a future ſtate 
of perfection and happineſs, to which, according as we 
approached nearer and nearer, we ſhould approach 
nearer and nearer to the total diſappointment of all our 
labours and all our hopes, and find the whole at laſt to 
rave been no other than a golden dream, 

The only reaſon why any one has recourſe to artifice 
and deceit, is, that he has not ſagacity enough to gain 
his ends by proceeding in a fair and open manner. 
Whoever is maſter of his ſcheme, has no need of tricks 
and arts to compaſs his deſigns, And who will dare to 
affirm, that Infinite Wiſdom had no way of bringing 
about his important deſigns for the good of his univerſe, 
but by deluding his reaſonable creatures, or ſuffering 
them to be univerſally deluded, which is the ſame, into 
the belief of a future Utopia? We know of nothing in 
nature analogous to this. Whatever our ſpecies, or any 
other, are hable to be miſtaken in, is owing to the mere 
imperfection of tenſe or underſtanding, unavoidable in 
beings of inferior rank: but we have no idea of a whole 
3 irreſiſtibly led into a poſitive error, eſpecially of 

ch conſequence as that of the ex of a future 
ſtare, if it were an error. And here it is highly worthy of 
remark, that it is not the weak, the ſhort-ſighted, and the 
ignorant part of the human kind, that are moſt incli- 
nable to the perſuaſion of the immortality of the foul, 
as might have been expected were it an error; butquite 
otherwiſe. While the moſt ſordid, degenerate, and bar- 
barous of the ſpecies have overlooked, or not been ſuf- 
ficiently perſuaded of it; the wiſeſt and greateſt of man- 
kind have been believers and teachers of this i 
doctrine; which ſhews it in a light wholly unaccount- 
able, if it be ſuppoſed an error, 

The irregular diſtribution of happineſs and miſery in 
the preſent ſtate renders it highly probable, that * is 
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' only a part, not the whole of the Divine economy with 
reſpect to our ſpecies. | 
Do we not find, that in the preſent ſtate, the higheſt 
degree of goodneſs is, in ſome caſes, attended with the 
greateſt unhappineſs? For though virtue muſt, in gene- 
ral, be owned to be the likelieſt means for procuring 
happineſs in the preſent, as well as future ſtate ; yet 
there are numerous exceptions to this rule. I appeal to 
the experience of every man; who, from a courſe of 
thoughtleſſneſs and libertiniſm, has had the happineſs 
to be brought to ſome concern about the intereſts of fu- 
turity, whether he does not now ſuffer a thouſand times 
more of the anguiſh of remorſe from a reflection upon 
the leaſt failure, than he did formerly for the grofleſt 
enormities, If ſo, it is evident, that improvement in 
virtue brings with it ſuch a delicacy of ſentiment, as 
muſt often break in upon the tranquillity of the mind, 
and produce an uneaſineſs, to which the hardened ſin- 
ner is wholly a ſtranger. So that in this inſtance we 
Tee, that virtue is not in the preſent life its own reward, 
which infers the neceſlity of a future reward in a lite to 
come. 

Nor is the permiſſion of perſecution or tyranny, by 
which the beſt of mankind always ſuffer the moſt ſe- 
verely, while wickedneſs reigns triumphant, at all re- 
concileable with the Goodneſs of the univerſal Gover- 
nor, upon any footing but that of a future ſtate, whereia 
the ſufferings, to which the mere incapacity of reſiſting, 
or the ſtrict adherence to truth, has expoſed multitudes 
of the ſpecies, of the beſt of the ſpecies, ſhall be ſuitably 
made up for. When an Alexander, or a Cæſar, is let 
looſe upon his fellow-creatures, when he pours deſola- 
tion, like a deluge, over one fide of the globe, and 
| eo half the human ſpecies in a ſea of their own 
blood, what muſt be the whole amount of the calamity 
ſuffered by millions, involved in the various woes of 
war, of which great numbers muſt be of the tender ſex, 
and helpleſs age! What muſt be the terror of thoſe who 
dread the hour when the mercileſs ſavage, habituated 
to ſcenes of cruelty, will give orders to his hellhounds 


- to begin the general maſſacre ? What the carnage when 
1. 
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it is begun? Men ſlaughtered in heaps in the ſtreets 
and fields; women raviſhed and murdered before their 
huſbands' faces; children daſhed againſt the walls 
in the fight of the parents; cities wrapt in flames; 
the ſhouts of the conquerors ; the groans of the dying; 
the ghaſtly viſages of the dead ; univerſal horror, mi- 
ſery, and defolation. All to gain a ſpot of ground, an 


uſeleſs addition of revenue, or even the viſionary ſatiſ- 


faction of a ſounding name, to ſwell the pride of a 
wretched worm, who will himſelf quickly fink among 
the heaps his fury has made, himſelf a prey to the uni- 


verſal leveller of mankind. And what is all hiſtory full 


of but ſuch horrid ſcenes as theſe? Has not ambition or 
ſuperſtition. ſet mankind, in all ages and nations, in 
arms againſt one another; turned this world into a ge- 
neral ſhambles, and fattened every ſoil with flaughtered 
thouſands ? | 

The blood-thirſly inquiſitor, who has grown grey in 


the ſervice of the Mother of Abominations, who has long 


made it his boaſt, that none of her prieſts has brought 
ſo many hundreds of victims to her horrid altars as him- 
ſelf; the venerable butcher fits on his bench, The 
helpleſs innocent is brought bound from his dungeon, 
where no voice ot comfort is heard, no friendly eye 
glances compaſſion ; where damp and ſtench, perpetual 
darkneſs and horrid filence reign, except when broken 
by the echo of his groans; where months and years 
have been languiſhed out in want of all that Nature re- 
quires ; an outcaſt from family, from friends, from caſe 
and affluence, and a pleaſant habitation, from the bleſſed 
light of the world. He kneels; he weeps; he begs for 
pity. He ſues for mercy by the love of God, and by 
the bowels of humanity. Already cruelly exerciſed by 
torture, Nature ſhudders at the thought of repeating 
the dreadful ſufferings, under which ſhe had almoſt 


| ſunk before. He proteſts his innocence, He calls Hea- 
ven to witneſs for him; and implores the Divine power 
to touch the flinty heart, which all his cries and tears 
cannot move, The unfeeling monſter talks of hereſy, 
and profanation of his curſed ſuperſtition. His furious 
zeal for prieſtly power and y worldly church, ſtops his 

| | car 
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ear againſt the melting voice of a fellow-creature pro- 
ſtrate at his feet. And the terror neceſſary to be kept 
up among the blinded votaries, renders cruelty a pro- 
per inſtrument of religious ſlavery. The dumb execu- 
tioners ſtrip him of his r-gs. The rack is prepared. 
The ropes are extended. The wheels are driven round. 
The bloody whip and hiſſing pincers tear the quivering 
fleſh from the bones. The pullies raiſe him to the roof, 
The ſinews crack. The joints are torn aſunder. The 
pavement ſwims in blood. The hardened miniſter of 
infernal cruelty fits unmoved. His heart has long been 
ſteeled againſt compaſſion. He liſtens to the groans, 
he views the ſtrong convulſive pangs, when Nature 
ſhrinks, and ſtruggles, and agoniling pain rages in every 
pore. He counts the heart-rending ſhrieks of a fellow- 
creature in torment, and enjoys his anguiſh with the 
calmneſs of one who views a philolophical experiment! 
The wretched victim expires before him. He feels no 
movement, but of vexation at being deprived of his 
prey, before he had ſufficiently glutted his helliſh fury. 
He riſes, No thunder roars. No lightning blaſts 
him. He goes on to fill up the meaſure of his wicked- 
neſs. He lives out his days in eaſe and luxury. He 
goes down to the grave gorged with the blood of 
the innocent; nor does the earth caſt up again his 
curſed carcale. 

Can any one think ſuch ſcenes would be ſuffered to 
be acted in a world, at the head of which fits enthroned 
in ſupreme majeſty a Being of infinite goodneſs and 
perfect juſtice, who has only to give his word, and ſuch 
monſters would be in an inſtant driven by his thunder 
to the centre; can any one think that ſuch proceedings 
would be ſuffered to paſs unpuniſhed, if there was not 
a life to come, a day appointed for rewarding every | 
man according to his works ? | 

Some have thought, that part of the arguments for 
the immortality of the human ſoul, being applicable to 
inferior natures, might be ſaid to prove too much, and 
therefore to prove nothing. For that the unequal al- 
lotment of happineſs und miſery among brute creatures 


: ſeems to require, that thoſe who have ſuffered unjuſtly 
| in 
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in this ſtate, ſhould have ſuch ſufferings compenſated to 
them in ſome future exiſtence. 

This difficulty is eaſily got over, if we conſider, firſt, 
that the ſufferings of the inferior creation are, ſo to 
ſpeak, only momentary ; whereas fore-boding fears and 
cutting reflections increaſe human miſeries a thouſand. 
fold; which greatly abates the neceſſity of a future ex- 
iſtence to make up for what they may have ſuffered 
here. Beſides, jnflice does not require, that any ſpecies 
of creatures be wholiy exempted from ſuffering ; but 
only, that, upon the whole, all creatures have it in 
their power to be gainers by their exiſtence, that is, 
that they have in their power a greater ſhare of ha 
pineſs than miſery. If any one thinks it moſt probable, 
that all creatures, once introduced into exiſtence, are 
to be continued in being, till they deſerve, by perverſe 
wickedneſs, to be annihilated ; and that, as material 
ſubſtances, which ſeem to us to periſh, are only diſli- 
pated into ſmall inviſible parts, fo the ſpirits of all live 
ing.creatures, at death, are only removed into another 
ſtate ; if any one, I ſay, thinks he ſees reaſon to be- 
lieve the immortality, in a ſucceſſion of fates, of all 
living creatures, I do not ſee that my ſubject obliges mo 
to confute ſuch an opinion. | | 
Though the diſtinguiſhing character of man is rea- 
fon, it is evident, that reaſon does not in general pre- 
vail in the preſent ſtate; but on the contrary, vice, 
and folly, and madneſs, ſeem to be moſt of what this 
world was made for, if it be the whole of man, 
And ſurely, ſuch an economy is not worthy to be 
aſcribed to an infinitely wiſe Creator. Is it a defign 
worthy of infinite Goodneſs to produce into being u 
ſpecies to be continued for ſeveral thouſtnd years, to 
hatraſs and maffacre one another, and then to fink again 
into the earth, and fatten it with their carcaſes? The 
Creator can never be ſuppoſed to have produced beings 
on purpoſe for ſuffering, and to be loſers by their ex- 
iſtence, without any fault of their own. Upon this 
foot, the brute creatures would have eminently the ad- 
vantage of our ſpecies. - But it is very improbable, that 
the beneficent Author of nature has taken more care, 
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and made a better proviſion for the inferior creatures 
than for us. And till more unlikely, that he has given 
the advantage upon the whole to the moſt worthleſs 
part of our ſpecies, and expoſed the beſt of mankind to 
unavoidable diſtreſs and hardthip, as is conſpicuouſly 
the caſe in innumerable inſtances in this world. For 
in the caſe of tyranny and perſecution, it is evident, 
that all that the good man has to ſupport him under his 
cruel fuſlerings, is the teſtimony of his conſcience ; the 
perſuaſion of the Divine approbation ; and the hope of 
a future recompence of honour and happineſs for the 
pain and ſhame he has ſuffered here. But to ſay there 
1s no future ſtate of retribution, is to ſay, That He, 
who placed conſcience in the human breaſt, did fo for 
the ſole purpoſe of making the beſt of men the moſt 
unhappy ; that He, who moſt loves, and beſt knows the 
ſincere and upright, will ſhew no favour to the ſincere 
and upright, but the contrary; and conſequently, that 
virtue is ſomething worſe than an empty name, being 
a real and ſubſtantial misfortune to its moſt faithful vo- 
tary, To ſay the truth, were the preſent ſtate the 
whole of the human exiftence, it is evident, that to 
give up life for the cauſe of religion, ſo far from being 

virtue, the higheſt pitch of virtue, would be directly 
vicious; becauſe it would be throwing away our exiſt- 
ence for an abſolute nothing. Annihilate the reality of 
a future ſtate, and Chriſtianity is a deluſion ; conſe- 
quently not to be fuffered for. | . 
I bere is, there muſt be, hereafter a ſtate, in which 
the preſent irregularities ſhall be rectiſied, and defects 
ſupplied; in which vice and folly ſhall univerfally, by 
eſtabliſhed laws of the Divine economy, ſink to difgrace 
and puniſhment, and. wiſdom and virtue of courſe riſe 
| univerſally triumphant, and prevail throughout the uni- 


verſe. For it cannot be but that what is ſuitable to the 


character of the univerſal Governor, ſhould have the 
advantage, upon the whole, in a world, of which he is 
the abſolute and irrefiſtible Lord, and that what oppoſes 
perfect rectitude armed with Omnipotence, muſt ſooner 
or Jater be cruſhed before him. For he does in the ar- 
mies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
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hand. | | 


The virtuous and pious ſoul has, above all, ſuch evi. 


dence for its own immortality, as it cannot doubt. Pu- 
tiſied from every ſordid deſire, purged from every dreg 
of earth, and become wholly ſpiritual and angelic, 
whoſe proſpects are large, whoſe views ſublime, and 
and whole diſpoſition godlike; ſach a foul already feels 
Her own immortality. Whilit in the body, ſhe is ſen- 
ſible of her own independence upon the body, and ſu- 
periority to it. While chained to fleſh, and impriſoned 
in clay, ſhe feels within herſelf celeftial vigour, decla- 
ring her nobler origin. Attructed by the Divine ia- 

ence, which in degenerate ſpirits is clogged and over- 
powered by ſenſual appetite and fordid paſſion, ſhe 
raiſes her defires to that better world, for which the 


was formed. She pants for liberty; ſhe breathes aſter 


that ſtate of heavenly light and real life, which ſuits her 
noble powers and elevated diſpoſition; ſhe ſpreads her 
impatient wing; ſhe plumes herſelf for flight ; ſhe darts 
her angelic eye as it were athwart eternity; her valt 
imagination already graſps futurity ; ſhe leaves behind, 
in thought, this leffening ſpeck of matter, and all its 
vanities; ſhe hangs epon the verge of- time, and only 
waits the powerful call, which ſpoke her into being, to 
ſeize the future world, the glories of the reſurrection, 
to leave thoſe lower regions, and expatiate at large thro? 
boundleſs ſpace, to view the immenſity of Nature, and 
to ſoar with choirs of ſeraphim, to preient herſelf betore 
the eternal throne. | 
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Behaviour of moral Agents and their Happineſs, Di. 
cipline the only means for bringing moral Agents volun- 
tarily to purſue Virtue. 4 

AVING already ſeen, that it was neceſſiry to the 
very idea of a perfect ſyſtem, that there ſhould 

be a proper ſubordination, a ſcale, rifing by eaſy and 


Juſt degrees, of the various ranks of creatures z it is evi. 
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dient, that there muſt have been ſuch a creature as man, 
that is, a ſpecies to fill the place which he poſſeſſes. 
2 And it is plain, that as his place is immediately above 
4 the brute, and below the angelic nature, he could not 
poſhbly have been formed otherwiſe than he is. He 
could not be ſuperior to the animal rank, without having 
powers and faculties ſuperior to theirs. It is that which 
gives him his ſuperiority over them. Nor could he 
have been inferior to the angelic order of beings, with- 
out falling ſhort of their powers and faculties, It is 
the very thing which places him beneath them. Man, 
or whatever creature ſhould have been made to fill up 
3 the chaſm between the angelic and the animal natures, 
mult have been exactly what we find our ſpecies actu- 
ally is. For without ſuch a rank as man, the moral 
; {ſyſtem could not have been perfect, conſequently could 
| not have been at all: for it is impoſſible that an abſo- 
lutely perfect Author ſhould produce an imperfe&t 
work. So that there is no room left to complain, that 
by creating man in ſuch a ſtation, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould be endowed with nobler powers and faculties 
than the brutes, he comes to be put in a more elevated 
and more precarious ſtate. It is true, that very few 
of the brutes are likely to fall ſnort of the happineſs de- 
ſtined for them, having, as already obſerved, but few 
chances of miſling of it, and being more eſſectually 
confined to the track appointed them, than it was pro- 
per ſuch a creature as man ſhould be. But is not 
the immenſe ſuperiority of happineſs to which a human 
mind may, with proper attention, riſe, & very great 
over-balance for all the diſadvantages our ſpecies la- 
bour under, were there a thouſand for one? Would 
any man, who had his choice before-hand, whether he 
would be of the human or the brute ſpecies, deliberately 
chooſe the latter, in which he knew it was impoſſible he 
ſhould ever attain any conſiderable degree of perfection 
_ © and happineſs, rather than the former, in which he was 
ſure, if he was not wanting to himſelf, he might riſe to 
greatneſs and felicity inconceivable? Would any ra- 
tional creature make this abſurd choice merely upon 
the conſideration, that if he was of a ſpecies * 
N f | wit l 
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with liberty, it was poſſible he might be ſo fooliſh as to © 
negle& his own intereſt, and with open eyes run into 
ruin and miſery? What no reaſonable being would 


chooſe, let not preſumptuous man blame his Maker for 
not putting in his choice, If man is what he ought to 
be, and is placed where he ought to be, what has he 
to do, but to think of filling his ſtation with ſuch pro- 
priety as is neceſſary for a reaſonable being to ſtudy, 
who is defirous of attaining his own pertection and 
ha pracis in the only way in which they are attain- 
able? | 
If the perfect concurrence of reaſonable beings, as 
well as others, with the Divine Scheme, was neceſſa 
to the very notion of a regular Univerſal Syſtem, wit 
an Univerſal Governor at the head of it; it was to be 
expected, that the final happineſs of ſuch beings as 
ſhould ſtudy to conform themſelves habitually in dit- 
poſition and practice to the Divine Scheme, ſhould by 
the poſitive ordination of the Ruler of the world be 
cloſely connected with their character and behaviour. 
And if it be impoſſible to conceive a plan of univerſal 
economy laid by an univerſal and perfect Mind, that 
ſhould not be ſuitable to his own neceflary nature and 
character, but founded in mere arbitrary will; it is 
likewiſe impoſlible to conceive a ſyſtem in which the 
habitual conformity of reaſonable beings to the Grand 
Scheme of the Univerſal Governor ſhould not naturally, 
and as it were of itſelf, produce happineſs, The Di- 
vine Scheme of Government is founded, not in arbitrary 
will; but in the eternal and unchangeable rectitude of 
the Divine Nature. And therefore it was as much an 


impoſlibility that it ſhould be contrary to what it 1s, 


or that conformity to it ſhould finally produce any 
thing but happineſs, or irregularity any thing but 
miſery ; as that the Divine Nature, which is neceſſurily 
what it is, ſhould have been otherwiſe. So that, till 


the time comes, when univerſal regularity ſhall have the 


ſame natural tendency to promote order, perfection, and 
happineſs, as univerſal conformity to the ſcheme of the 
univerſe; when the Divine Will comes to be directl 
contrary to all the moral 5 of his nature, ti 
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impoſſibilities become poſlible, and direct contradictions 
the ſame; till the time comes, when all theſe ſhall hap- 
pen, there can be no chance for the happineſs of any 
reaſoning being, who does not ſtudy to conform his diſ- 
poſition and practice to the general ſcheme of the Ruler 
of the world. | 55 . 
Let daring impious man hear this and tremble. 
That there is a rectitude in conduct, which is inde- 
pendent upon any connected happineſs, ſeems ſo evident, 
that one would wonder how ſome writers have perſuad- 
ed themſelves, and laboured to perſuade others, That 
the only good, or rectitude of an action, is its tendency 
to produce happineſs. After what I have ſaid to ſhew 
the natural, as well as judicial connection between vir- 
tue and happineſs, I muſt declare, that to me it appears 
evident, That rectitude is prior to, and independent 
upon, all tendeney to produce happineſs. To prove 
this very briefly, let it be propoſed to a perſon, . that he 
have his choice to perform ſome noble action, ſuch as 
delivering his country, by one of two methods, the 
former of which ſhall oblige him to make uſe of a piece 
of diſlimulation, which ſhall hurt no creature, but if he 
cChooſes the latter, he may ſave his country without the 
leaſt deviation from truth. Ought a man of integrity 
to heſitate one moment which of the two methods he 
would chooſe? And does not the preference of the latter 
to the former, the conſequences of both being the ſame, 
ſhew plainly a rectitude in mere veracity, independent 
of its producing happineſs? Again, were a traveller to 
ſee ſome ſtrange ſight, which never had been, or could 
be ſeen, by any other, would it not be evidently better 
that he gave an account of it on his return, exactly in 
every circumſtance as it really was, than that he ſhould 
in the ſmalleſt circumſtance deviate from truth; though 
ſuch deviation ſhould have no kind of effe&t upon any 
perſon in the world? Farther, is it not certain, beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt, that'the Supreme Being acts al- 
ways from the greateſt and beſt motives, and according 
to the wiſeſt and moſt perfect rules, at the ſame time 
_ that his happineſs is, has been, and will be, neceſſarily, 
at all moments, from eternity to eternity, the ſame, un- 
W changeable, 
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changeable, and abſolutely perfect. Is the whole reQi- 
tude of created beings the purſuit of happineſs? And 
is there no foundation for Divine Rectitude? Is it 
not reRitude in a prince, or a father, to wiſh the hap. 
pineſs of his 2 or children, without regard to his 
own happineſs? Is not beneyolence the more truly com- 
mendable for its being diſintereſted? Whereas, upon 
the ſcheme of placing the whole of rectitude in pur- 
ſuing the greateſt happineſs, it ought to be quite the re- 
verſe. Ought not a good man to do what is right, ra- 
ther than the contrary, if he were ſure, that himſelf and 
the whole univerſe were to be annihilated the next 
moment, ſo that it would be impoſſible that any degree 
of happineſs ſhould be the conſequence ? | 
There is plainly an independent rectitude, or good- 
neſs, in the conduct of moral agents, ſeparate from the 
connexion between virtue and happineſs. And this ts 
the foundation of the neceſſity of their acling according 
to a certain fixed courſe; and conſequently of their 
having laws and rules promulgated to them by the Uni- 
verſal Governor. Nor does this at all invalidate the 
connection between virtue and happineſs; but on the 
contrary, ſhews that there is, and ought to be, ſuch a 
connection. And, generally ſpeaking, there is no ſafer 
way to try the moral excellence or turpitude of actions, 
than by conſidering the natural conſequences of their 
being univerſally praiſed. For example, let it be ſup- 
poſed a queſtionable point, Whether the murder of the 
innocent is in itſelf right, or otherwiſe. Try it by the 
conſequences, which muſt follow the univerſal practice 
of deſtroying all the good and virtuous part of mankind; 
and it immediately appears to be ſo far from right, that 
nothing can be conceived more contrary to rectitude. 
On the other hand, let it be diſputed, Whether the 
yore and preſervation of the innocent be right. 
it be conſidered, what would be the conſequences 
of innocence's being univerſally preſerved and protected: 
and it appears evident beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
that nothing is more agreeable to rectitude. Rectitude, 
therefore, does not conſiſt in the purſuit of happineſs; 
nor does the happineſs, conſequent upon a certain — 
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of conduct, conſtitute the rectitude of ſuch conduct. 
The true ſtate of the caſe is, Certain actions are firſt in 
themſelves right, and then happineſs is the natural and 
Judicial conſequence of them, 

In order to bring mankind to a complete and perfect 
- concurrence with the Univerſal Scheme, it was plainly 
neceſſary, that other means ſhould be uſed than force, 
or inſtinct; the firſt of which was ſufficient for working 
dead matter, and the ſecond, the animal creation, to the 
Divine purpoſe, Had man been only inanimate matter, 
nothing more would have been neceſſary, than that 5 
ſhould be ated upon. Had he been a machine; 
weight, or a ſpring, would have been ſufficient to et 
him perform his motions, - Were there nothing in man 
but the mere animal powers, were he capable of being 
wrought to nothing higher than the animal functions, 
were his nature fit for no higher happineſs, than thoſe 
of eating and drinking, and, after living a few years, 
and leaving behind him a ſucceſſor to fill his place, and 
continue the ſpecies, to paſs out of exiſtence ; were this 
the caſe, there would have needed no very grand appa- 
ratus to make him fill his inconſiderable place, ſo as to 
contribute his ſmall ſhare to the happineſs of the whole, 
and to ſecure his own mean portion, Burt it is very much 
otherwiſe, as will immediately appear. I believe hardly 
any one will deny, that man (or however moſt of the ſpe- 
cies) are endowed with the faculty of underſtanding; by 
which, though weak indeed and narrow at preſent, our 
ſpecies are yet capable of diſtinguiſhing truth from falſe- 
hood, in all points of importance, and with ſufficient 
certainty, as ſhewn above. Now, in order to a crea» 
ture's acting properly its part, and concurring with the 
whole, it is evidently neceſſary, that it, make a proper 
uſe and application of every one of its faculties. No 
one will pretend, I think, that the perfection and hap- 
pineſs of the univerſe would be as univerſally promoted 
by every individual's making a wrong uſe of his facul- 
ties, as a right one; but on the contrary, that every in- 
dividual's making an improper uſe of his faculties would 
produce the moſt conſummate diſorder and imperfectiou 


an the ſyſtem, and would be the moſt oppoſite to the 
Divine 
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Divine Scheme, that could be imagined. It follows, 
that, if man is endowed with underſtanding, he is to be 
brought to cultivate and inform it, not to ſtifle and blind 
it; to endeavour to enlarge, not to narrow it; to apply 
it to the ſearching out of uſeful and important truth, 
not to miſlead it into the belief of falſehoods, not to 
employ it upon objeas unworthy of it, 

Another leading faculty in the human mind is will. 
That there is in man a faculty of will, or a power of 
chooſing and refuſing, we ſhall fee eſtabliſhed immedi- 
ately. What I have to ſay at preſent is, That in order 
to man's concurrence with the Univerſal Scheme, it is 
neceſſary, that he regulate his will properly, or in ſuch 
a manner, that he may will or deſire whatever is for the 
general good, and will or defire nothing that may be 
generally prejudicial. No man, I think, will pretend, 
that it would be better if the wills of all created beings 
were ſet to thwart the general ſcheme, than that they 
were formed to concur with it; but, on the contrary, 
it is evident, that a general oppoſition of all beings to 
what is the nature of things, and the right upon the 
whole, muſt produce univerſal confuſion, and that if 
there was no way to bring about this general concur- 
rence, it were reaſonable to expect, from the abſolutel 
perfect rectitude of the Supreme Governor of the Worl 
that an univerſe of ſuch perverſe and unruly beings 
ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, or rather never have been 
produced. It is plain, then, that, in order to man's 
acting his part, and concurring with the general ſcheme, 
he muſt be brought to uſe all the faculties of his mind 
properly, | 

I promiſed above to bring ſome proofs for the fact of 
man's being a creature endowed with will, or freedom 
to deſire, and power to determine himſelf in favour of, 
or againſt any particular objet, The certainty of this 
fact is founded in ſenſation, and confirmed by reaſoning. 
Let any man obſerve what paſſes in his own mind, and 


he will be obliged to own, that he feels he has it in his 
power to will, or defire, and determine himſelf in fa- 


your of, or againſt any particular object. We have no 
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other proof for our exiſtence, nor is it in its nature ca- 
pable of any other, than that we feel we exiſt. 

But becauſe the reality of human liberty has been 


cavilled at by ſome men of metaphyſical heads, who 


have run into greater difficulties to avoid leſs, it may 
be worth while to conſider this matter a little. I know 
not whether I am made like the reſt of mankind. But 
I can feel every thing paſs in my mind, that I can con- 
ceive I ſhould feel, if I was really a free agent. For 
example, in an indifferent caſe : When I look on my 
watch, to know whether it is time for me to give over 
writing, and I find the hour come, when I uſually give 
over, I do not find that I am impelled to lay down my 
pen, in the fame manner as the index of my watch is 
moved to point at the hour ; but that I gave over, be- 
cauſe I think, upon the whole, it is more proper, I 
ſhould give over, than go on, Does my watch point 
to the hour, becauſe it thinks upon the whole it is more 

oper that it ſhould point to that hour than any other? 
If fo, then the watch and I are beings of the ſame fort, 
endowed with much the ſame powers and faculties. 
Do I not lay afide my pen, becauſe I chooſe to lay it 
alide, that is, becauſe I am willing to lay it aſide? 
Should I give over, if I was unwilling to give over? If 
I find my uſual time paſt, and yet ſhould be glad to 
finiſh the head I am upon, before I lay aſide my pen, 
does that motive act upon me, and force me to go on, 
as a ſpring acts upon a watch, or does it act as a confi- 
deration upon a rational creature ? 

Again, ſuppoſe I am tempted to do a bad action, do 
the motives laid in my way force my compliance ? Do 
I not, on the contrary, feel that I yieldto them, becauſe 
I chooſe to ſeize a preſent object, which I expect to 
yield me ſome fancied advantage? Do I not feel in my 
own mind a violent ſtruggle between the conſiderations 
of preſent profit or pleaſure, and thoſe of wiſdom and 
virtue ? Is it poſſible I ſhould feel any ſuch ſtruggle if 
1 was not free? Does any ſuch thing paſs in a machine? 
Do I not find, that I ſometimes yield to temptations, 


which at other times I get the better of? Have not 
: others 
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others reſiſted temptations which have proved too hard 
for me? Could theſe differences happen, if they and I 
were machines? Do not theſe inſtances of temptati 
conquered, fix both liberty and guilt upon me, in bav- 
ing yielded to what it was plain I might have reſiſted 
at one time, if I did at another? If it is extremely diffi- 
cult, or what may be called next to impoſlible, to reſiſt 
all ſorts of temptations at all times, does this prove any 
thing elſe, than that human nature is weak? Were 
man a machine, he muſt act as a machine, uniformly 
and invariably. ? | 
What I have here remarked upon the caſe of being 
tempted to a bad action, is applicable, mutatis mutandis, 
to that of an opportunity of doing a good one, Mo- 
tives, according as they appear, will influence a rational 
mind, But the appearance of motives to our minds, 
as well as their influence over us, depends very much 
upon ourſelves. If I am prevailed on by motives, do 
motives force me? Dol not yield to them, becauſe I 
chooſe to yield to them? If this is not being free, what + 
is freedom? What ſhould I feel paſs in my mind, if I 
was really free? What may we ſuppoſe ſuperior beings, 
what may we ſuppoſe the Supreme himſelf to feel in his 
infinite mind ? Does be, (with profound reverence be it 
ſpoken) does he act without regard to motives ? Does 
he act contrary to reaſonable mouves ? Can we ſuppoſe 
him uninfluenced by proper motives? Can we ſuppoſe 
he feels himſelf to be wholly uninfluenced by reafonable 
and important conſiderations ? Would we be more free 
than the moſt perfect of all beings? If he gives us 
liberty and power to a proper extent, what would we 
have more? If we feel that we have ſuch liberty, why 
ſhould we, contrary to poſlibility, endeavour to bring 
ourſelves to doubt of our having it? If we cannot doubt 
of our being free creatures, whathave we more to think 
of, than how to make a proper uſe of our liberty, how 
to get our wills formed to a perfect concurrence with 
the grand ſcheme of the Governor of the Univerſe, fo 
that we may behave properly within our ſphere, which 
ik we and all other moral agents did, every part m__ 
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be properly acted, every ſphere properly filled; and uni- 
verſal regularity, perfection, and happineſs be the reſult. 
Some have imagined that allowing liberty or will to 
created beings was a derogation from the Supreme, to 
whom alone the privilege of freedom ought to be 
aſcribed. It is certain that this is ſtrictly true of abſo- 
lute, independent, original freedom. As it is undoubted 
that independent, neceſſary, or natural exiſtence is the 
incommunicable privilege of the Firſt Cauſe; But, as 
we find a limited; dependent exiſtence may be, and 
actually is, communicated to created beings, where is 
the difficulty or impropriety of ſuppoſing a limited, 
independent freedom, or power of choofing or refuſing, 
communicated to created beings. As created beings 
depend on the Supreme for their exiſtence; and yet the 
exiſtence they enjoy is a real and proper exiſtence ; ſo 
may the liberty they enjoy, of chooſing or refuſing, be 
a real and proper liberty, and yet derived from, and 
dependent on the infinite Giver of every gift. 

If there is no ſuch thing as liberty, in any created 
being, as ſome have imagined, then it is evident, there 
can be no will but that of the Supreme Being : for 
liberty, or a power of chooſing or refuſing, is only ano- 
ther term for will, Will, or willingneſs, implies free- 
dom in the very term. Therefore, the common term 
free-will is a tautology, as much as if one ſhould ſay 
voluntary will. There neither is, nor can be, any will 
but free will. Conftraint, or force, is the very oppoſite 
of will, or willingneſs. Let it be conſidered then, 
what the conſequence muſt be of affirming that there 
is no will, but the Supreme, We find in hiſtory, that 
a monſter of an Emperor wiſhed that the whole Roman 
people had but one neck, that he might cut them all off 
at once, The ſame temper, which led him to deſire 
the deſtruction of his people, of whom he ought to have 
been the father and protector, would have inclined him 
to wiſh the deſtruction of whatever oppoſed him, that 
is, of all good beings in heaven and earth. Will any 
one pretend, that this temper of mind is agreeable to 
the Supreme will? Is it not blaſphemy to imagine the 
Divine will to be againſt goodneſs ? But if liberty — 
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will in a created being is impoſſible, then what we call 
Caligula's will was really the Divine will; the deſtrus- 
tion of all goodneſs was agreeable to the Divine mind! 
It is too horrible to think of. 

I know; it has been ſaid, that the perpetration of the 
moſt wicked action, that ever was committed, muſt 


have been in one ſenſe ſuitable to the Divine mind, and 


ſcheme, elſe it would have been prevented by his over- 
ruling power. In a ſtate of diſcipline, it was neceſſary, 
that both the good and the wicked ſhould have liberty, 
within a certain ſphere, to exert themſelves according 
to their reſpective characters, and the Divine Wiſdom 
has taken meaſures for preventing ſuch a prevalence of 
wickedneſs as ſhould defeat his gracious ends; fo that 
it ſhall till be worth while to have created an uni- 
verſe ; though every thing would have gone incompa- 
rably better, had no moral agent ever made a wrong 
uſe of his liberty, Nor is there the leaſt difficulty in 
conceiving of the Supreme Being, as propoſing the 
greateſt poſſible happineſs of his creatures, and of = 
wicked being, as Satan, as ſtudying how to produce the 
greateſt miſery. Which two inclinations, if they be not 
direct oppoſites, there is no ſuch thing as oppoſition 
conceivable, And if there is a will oppoſite to the 
Divine, there is freedom ; for freedom is neceſſary to 
the idea of will. 
It being then evident, beyond contradiction, that man 
is endowed with liberty, or a power of chooſing to a& 
in ſuch or ſuch a manner, within the ſphere appointed 
him by his Maker, it follows, that to bring him to a& 
his part properly, or in ſuch a manner as may the moſt 
conduce to the order, perfection, and happineſs of the 
whole, ſuch means muſt be uſed as are fit to work upon 
an intelligent free agent. Neither force, nor mere in- 
ſtinct, being ſuited to a creature of ſuperior rank, fit to 
be acted upon by reaſonable motives, it is plain, that 
nothing is ſo proper to lead mankind to a ſteady and 
habitual attachment to rectitude of conduct, as placing 
them in a ſtate of diſcipline. 
We find by experience, that we ourſelves (and per- 
_ it may be the caſe of all orders of rational _ 
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beings 1 in the univerſe) not 
ſtrongly attached to any object, 1 but what we are led to 
dy inſtinct or conſtitution, in which there is nothing | 
either pfaiſe-worthy or blameable. Some minds are in- . 
deed obſerved to be very well or e e, ſo to ſpeak, 
in early youth. But the goodneſs of very young per- 
ſons is generally rather negative, conſiſting in a temper 
it for virtue, a ſoll proper to ſow the good ſeed in, and 
free from any unhap py caſt of diſpoſition. As on the 
contrary; thoſe we call unpromiſing children, are unfor- | 
tunate through — deficiency or redundancy, moſt 
probably in the material frame, which proves unfriendly 
. to the cultivation of virtue in the mind, which would 
- otherwiſe ſpring up, and thrive in it, almoſt of itſelf. 
For virtue wants only to be ſeen by an unprejudiced 
mind, to be loved. But the proper notion of goodneſs 
in a moral agent, is a ſtrong and habitual inclination in 
the mind, to concur with the Divine fcheme, or to act 
on all occaſions according to rectitude, ariſing not from 
irreſiſtible, mechanical inſtinct, nor from mere negative 
N happineſs of conſtitution, but from clear and compre- 
'  henfive views of the nature of things, and of moral obli- 
. . Mm In this there is a real and intrinſic excellence. 
nd were this attachment to rectitude, on rational con- 
fiderations, univerſally prevalent in all moral agents; 
moral evil there could be none. How the moſt ellec⸗ 
tually to produce and ix in the minds of free agents 
a this inviolable att nt to virtue, is therefore the 
point to be gained. 
The Supreme Mind perceiving all things as they 
really are, and having all things abſolutely in his power 
can in no reſpect be biafſed againſt perfect rectitude; 
but muſt be more inviolably — to it, ſo to ſpeak, | 
than any finite being, whoſe views muſt be compara- 
tively narrow. And to ſpeak properly, he is himſelf 
' the baſis and ſtandard of rectitude. The mind of an 
angel, or archangel, muſt, in proportion to the extent 
of his views of things, be more ſtrongly attached to 
rectitude, than that of any mortal in the preſent ſtate. 
Let we have no reaſon to imagine that ſuch his attach- 
ment was congenial to him; but may rather conclude 
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it to be the eſſect of examination, habit, and gradual 
improvement, We cannot conceive of a mind juſt pro- 
Hoot into exiſtence, as furniſhed with inclinations, 
attachments, or even ideas of any kind. We have no 
conception of theſe as other than the eſſects of improve- 
ment. And we conſider a mind at its firſt entrance 
into being, as endowed only with the capacity of — 
in ideas. as the eye is of viewing objects, hen preſen 
to it. So that we can form no other notion of the ele- 
vated degree of goodneſs, which thoſe glorious beings 
have atrained, than as the effe& of their having paſled 
a very long courſe of improvement. Nor do the accounts 
we have in revelation, of the fall of ſome of them, ſeem 
ſo well to ſuit any other ſcheme, as that of their hav- 
ig been at that time in a ſtate of diſcipline analogous 
ro, ours, Be that as it will, it is evident, that to ſuch 
creatures as we are, with capacities and all other cir- 
cumſtances ſuch as ours (and had they been different, 
we ſhould not have been what we are, nor where we 
are) nothing but & ſtate of diſcipline could have an- 
ſwered the end of producing in us the neceſſary attach- 
ment to rectitude or virtue. For this attachment or 
- inclination could not have ariſen in us of itſelf, and 


Without adequate means, | : 

_— dern 

The preſent very proper for a State of Diſcipline®. Objec-. 
tions anſwered. 


ERE we to imagine a plan of a fate of diſei- 

pline, for improving a ſpecies of beings ſuch as 

ours for high ſtations, and extenſive uſefulneſs in future 
ſtates ; how could we ſuppoſe it contrived in any man- 
ner, that ſhould be materially different from the ſtate we 
find ourſelves in? What ſcheme could be imagined, like- 
Is to anſwer the purpoſes of planting in the mind of the 
creature the neceſſary habit of obedience to the Supreme 
3 1 | Being; 


The Author would not, if it were to do again, draw up the following 
section, altogether as it ſtands here, ſeeing, as he thinks, reuſon to change 
his opinion, in ſome points (none of them indeed of any material conte- 
ener) from what it was, when this book was written, | 
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Being; of giving it an inviolable attachment to virtue, 
and horror at irregularity; and of teaching it to ſtudy 
=—_  - . a rational and voluntary copcutrence with the general 
= ſcheme-of the Governor of the univerſe ; what method, 
IF | I fay, can we conceive of for theſe noble purpoſes, that 
ſhould not take in, among others, the following particu» 
lars, viz. That the ſpecies ſhould be furniſhed with 
ſufficient capacity, and advantages of all kinds, for 
diſtioguiſhing between right and wrong: That the in- 
genuity of their diſpoſitions, and the {irength of theie 
virtue, ſhould have full exercife, in order both to its 
trial, and Ms improvement : 'That they ſhould have. 
rewards and punihments ſet before them, as the moſt 
powerful motives. to obedience: And that, upon the 
whole, they ſhould have it fairly in their power to attain 
the end of their being put in a ſtate of diſcipline ? 
If we conſider the preſent as a ſtate of diſcipline, all 
is ordered as ſhould be. We enter into life with minds 
wholly unfurniſhed with ideas, attachments, or biaſſes 
of any kind. After a little time, we find certain iu- 
ſtincts begin to act pretty ſtrongly within us, which are 
neceſſary to move us to avoid what might be hurtful, 
and purſue what is uſeful to the ſupport of the animal 
frame, and theſe inſtincts are appointed to anticipate 
reaſon, which does not at firſt exert itſelf; and bring 
us to that by mechanieal means, which we are not capa- 
ble of being worked to by rational conſiderations, Na- 
ture has ordered, that our parents ſhall be ſo engaged 
to us by irreſiſtible affeQion, as to be willing to under- 
take the office of caring for us in aur helpleſs years; of 
opening, and cultivating our reaſon, as ſoon as it begins 
to appear; and of forming us by habit, by precept, and 
example, to virtue and regularity, As we advance in 
life, our faculties, by habitually exerting them upon 
various objects, come to enlarge themſelves, ſo as to 
take in a wider compaſs. We become then capable 
of reaſoning upon actions, and their conſequences, 
and accordingly do, in general, reaſon juſtly enough 
about matters of right and wrong, where paſſion does 
not blind and miſlead us. When we come into the vigo- 
vous and flouriſhing time of life, excited by our ry 
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and appetites, without which, with the low degree of 
reaſon we then enjoy, we ſhould be but half animated, 
we proceed to enter into various ſcenes of action. It is 
true, that innumerable irregularities and follies are the 
conſequence. But without paſſions and appetites, we 
could not be the compounded creatures we are, nor 
conſequently fill our proper ſtation between the angelic - 
and animal ranks, Here then is the propet opportunity 
for exerciſing our virtue; for babituating us to Keep 
continually on our guard againſt innumerable alfſaules z 
for watching over ourſelves, that we may not be ſur- 
prized, and fall before temptativn ; or if we fall, that 
by ſuffering from our errors, we may be moved to greater 
diligence and attention to our duty, to a ſtronger attach- 
ment to virtue, and a more fixed hatred tothe crimes which 
have brought ſuch ſufferings, upon us. Aud though 
the neceſſary propenſions of our nature do indeed even- 
_ tually lead us, through our owyg folly, into irregularity 
and vice, it muſt yet be owned at the ſame time, that 
by the wiſe and kind conſtitution of nature, we have _ 
_ innumerable natural directions, and advantages, toward 
reſtraining and bringing them under ſubjection, and in- 
numerable ill conſequences are made to follow naturally 
upon our giving a looſe to them. Which ought in 
reaſon to lead us to reflect, that the government of our 
on A is a part of our wiſdom and our 
> „ 
Pleaſure and pain, health and diſeaſe, ſucceſs and 
misfortune, reward and puniſhment, often at a very 
great diſtance of time after the action, are made the 
natural, or at leaſt frequent conſequences of our general 
behaviour here; to ſuggeſt to us the reaſonableneſs of 
concluding that an extenſive uniformity prevails through 
the whole of the Divine moral government, and that 
what we ſee here, in ſhadow, will in the future flate 
appear in ſubſtance and perfection, and that it not only 
will, but ought, to be fo, and cannot be otherwiſe, 
If we confider the oppoſite natural tendences and 
effects of virtue and vice, in the preſent ſtare, we ſhall 
from thence ſee reaſon to conclude; that the former is 
 Pleuſing to the Governor 1 the world, and the latter 
of | a | 4 
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the contrary, The natural eſſects of temperance are 
health, length of davs, and a more delicate enjoyment 
of the innocent, pleaſures of life. The natural effects 
of glattony, drunkenneſs, and lewdnefs, are diſeaſe and 
pain, diiguſt and diſappointment, and untimely death. 
The natural effects, of univerſal benevolence, juſtice, 
and charity, are the love of mankind, fucceſs in life, 
and peace in one's own mind, The conſequences to 
be expected from ill-will, injuſtice, and ſelfiihneſs, are 
the contempt and hatred of mankind, and puniſhment 
by the laws of nations. When we ſay ſuch an effect 
follows naturally from ſuch a cauſe, we mean, that it 
does ſo by the Divine appointment. For what is 


natural, is only ſo, becauſe the rectitude requires it to 
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Now, if our bodily flame is fo formed that its well- 
being conſiſts in temperance, and that an immoderate 
jadulgence of appetite tends to diforder and unhinge it; : 
if the make of the human mind, and our ſocial flare in 
life, are ſuch, that the ſocial virtues tend ro produce 

- univerſal happineſs, and all this by the conſtitution and 
courſe of nature, of which God himſelf is the Author; 
if theſe things be ſo, who is fo blind, as not to ſee in 
all this a moral government already eſtabliſhed under 

God, even in this world, and going on to perfection? 

That we ſee in fact innumerable deviations from the 

natural connection between virtue and happineſs, and 

vice and miſery ; and that, through the perverſcnefs, 
the wickedneſs, and ſometimes the mere caprice of 
mankind,” and the unnatural and diſorderly ſtate things 
are got into, it comes to pals, that the natural conſe- 
quences of things do not invariably follow, is by no 
means an ohjection againſt the concluſion I have drawn 
from the ſtate of things, as the Divine Wiſdom conſti- 

' tuted them, any more than the poſſibility of reſiſting 
the power of gravitation, or lifting a heavy body, is a 
proof, that there is no ſuch Jaw eſtabliſhed in the natu- 
ral world by the Author of Nature. | 

That we may not, by a continued courſe of eaſe and 
happineſs, be led cither to ſuch arrogance and pride, as 
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to conclude ourſelves the lords of nature, and to forget 
that there is One above us; or to fix our affections 
upon the preſent ſtate, which is only intended to be 
tranſient and temporary, not laſting and final; to an- 
{wer theſe important ends, we ate placed in the ſchool 
of affliction, to be broke and tamed to obedience. That 


happineſs too eaſily come ut, and a conſtant ſeries of 


ſucceſs and proſperity, are by no means proper for ſuch 
unprincipled and unexperienced beings as we are, It. 
too evident from the effects of eſe and affluence, which 
very few can bear without almoſt loſing theiereaton.. - 
The ſcenes of madneſs run into by victorious princes, of 
which hiftory is full; the pranks from time to time played 
by our nobility and rich eommoners, und the fate of 
hole nations, whenever they arrive at the pinnacle of 
greatneſs and riches, ſhed he abſokite neceſſity of af- 
_ fiction to force us upon cofllitietation, to put us in mind 
of the frailty of our nature MMlate, and tomake us re- 
- merber that we are under the government of One, who 
can raiſe or humble, afflict or relieve, reward or punith, 
as to him ſeems good, | 3 

That we may never loſe ſight of our duty, nor havs 
it ia out power to pretend ignorance, and to filence even 
the poor excuſe of thoughtleſſneſs, conicience, that ever- 
watchful and fairhful monitor, is placed within the 
mind itſelf, to be always at hand, to judge of our cha- 
racters and actions, and to alarm us with its ſlings and 
_ reproaches, whenever we do amiſs. And there is no. 

mind ſo groſs and ſtupid, as not to feel at times fome 
pangs of remorie. The very Cannibal has « clear 
enough ſenſe of right and wrong, to know when he him- 
ſelf is injured, though he will not ſtick to injure his 
neighbour, This effeQually faſtens guilt upon him. 
And the loweſt and moſt ſavage of mankind, who ſhall 
hereafter be condemned, will be obliged to own, that 
with all his diſadvantages for knowing his duty, he 
might have aQted his part better than he dial. | 

Nat only conſcience within, but every object in na- 
ture preſents us ſome moral leſſon. Tempetls, thun- 
ders, and lightnings from above; inundations and carth- 
quakes from beneath; the ſ * famine, and peſtilence 
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in our cities; diſeaſes and pains in our own perſons, or 
thoſe of our neareſt friends and relations, and death on 
our right hand and on our left; what are all theſe but 
awful and yet kind warnings from the tender and com- 
paſſionate Father of mankind, who ſhews himſelf will- 
og to give his poor unthinking, ſhort-ſighted creatures 
all poſſible advantages for virtue and happineſs, that 
might be at all conſiſtent with their nature as free 
agents, with their condition as beings in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline, and with the grand and univerſal ſcheme, which 
mutt be equitable, unchangeable, and uniform. 
And, as if all this, and a thouſand times more not 
mentioned, had not been enough, we are taught, that 
angels have a charge over us, to aſſiſt us in our trials, 
and to prevent our falling too ſhametully; that the Di- 
vine Providence watches over us, and ſuits our circum- 
ſtances to our ſtrength and ingenuity of diſpoſition. 
And to crown all, the Ambaſſador of heaven, the image 
of Paternal Deity, and brightneſs of Divine Glory has 
| deſcended to our world, and in our own nature fhewn 
us, both by his example and his divine laws, what it is 
to live as we ought, and -how'we may infallibly attain 
the end of our being. If this is not doing enough for 
us,—what. would be enough ? = 3. 
Thus it appears plain, that the preſent was intended 
for a ſtate of diſcipline, and is very well adapted to 
that purpoſe. Nor does the actual failure and hideous 
ruin of numbers of moral agents, who will undoubtedly 
be found hereafter to have perverted this ſtate of diſei- 
pline for virtue, into an education in vice, prove, that 
the ſtate was not intended for training them up to vir- 
tue, or that it is not properly adapted to that purpoſe, 
any more than the amazing number of abortions, which | 
happen in the natural world, proves, that the general 
delign of ſeeds was not to fructify, and produce plants 
and animals. Naturaliſts ſhew us, that in ſome caſes 
millions of ſtamina periſh for one that comes to matu- 
rity. . And, as we conclude every ſeed of 4 plant, or 
animal egg, was formed capable of fruQification, ſo we 
may, that every moral agent was formed capable of at- 
taining happineſs. The great difference is, that in _ | 
J > oe ow OW natural 
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natural world, the numerous abortions we have been 
ſpeaking of, are the conſequence of the common courſe 
of nature; but in the moral, of the fatal perverſeneſs of 
unhappy beings, who wilfully cuſh upon their own de- 
ion. 
Some have made a difficulty of conceiving how the 
wiſeſt and beſt of beings, who muſt have foreſeen, that 
eat numbers of his unhappy ſhort-ſighted , creatures, 
n ſpite of all that ſhould be done for them, wauld ob- 
ſtinately throw themſelves into deſtruction, and defeat 
the end of their creation; ſome have puzzled them 
ſelves, I ſay, how to reconcile with the divine per- 
feckions of wiſdom and goodneſs, the creating of ſuch 
ngs. | 
But what ſtate of diſcipline for free agents can he con. 
ceived, without ſuppoſing a poſſibility of their behaving 
Winir? Nothing but an abſolute reſtraintuponthe liberty 
of the creature, which is wholly inconſiſtent with the 
ture of free agency, and of a ſtate of diſcipline, could 
ve prevented their acting in many inſt1nces amiſs. 
ut the all-bounteoas' Creator has effectually put it out 
of the pawer of the moſt preſumptuouſly inſolent of his 
creatures to arraign his juſtice. For, if he has given 
to every accountable being a fair opportunity of work- 
ing out his own happineſs; if he has ppt into the hands 
of every individual the means; placed him in the di- 
rect way toward it, and is ready to aſliſt him in his en- 
deavours after it; if he has, in ſhort, put happineſs ih 
the power of every accountable being, which be un- 
doubtedly has, as ſhewn above; he has, to all intents 
- and purpoſes, done the ſame as if he had given it to 
every individual, For he, who points me out the way 
to get an eſtate, or any of the good things of life, and 
who aſſiſts and ſupports me in my endeavours to procure 
it, he it is to whom I am obliged for whatever I ac- 
quire in conſequence of his advice, and by means of his 
protectiog and affiſtance? Now, if the beneficent Au- 
thor of being has thus given to every individual ſuch 
means of . . as it muſt be wholly through his 
own perverſeneſs if he miſſes it; what ſhadow of pre- 
rence is there for an or what difficulty in under. 
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ſtanding and yindicating the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the adorable Author of exiſtence? If we lay the whole 


blame, and with the utmoſt juſtice, on him, who, ha- 


ving an opportunity and means for gaining any ſecular 
advantage put in his hands, negleAs them; if we 
ſhould as much condemn the man, who, through ob- 
ſtinacy or indolence, has let ſlip an opportunity of ma- 


king his fortune, as another, who through extrava- 


gance has diſſipated one already in bis poſſeſſion ; if we 
ſhould as juſtly look upon that perſon as our benefactor. 
by whoſe means we acquire the conveniences of life, as 
on the immediate giver of a gift, what remains but that 
we juſtify and adore the boundleſs goodneſs of the uni- 
verſal Parent of Nature, who, by calling innumerable 


creatures into exiſtence, by endowing them with reaſon, 


by placing them in a ſtate of diſcipline, and giving 


them all poſſible advantages for the improvement ne- 


ceſſary for happineſs, has, in effect, put in the hands 
ok every accountable. being a felicity fit for a God to 
beſtow? And if every. individual, that ſhall hereafter 
be condemned, ſhall be obliged to confeſs his ſentence 
juſt, and to own that he might have acted a better part 
than he did, the Divine juſtice and goodneſs ſtan 
fully vindicated in the fight of the whole rational 
— . ö 
For, what —Muſt the infinite Author of exiſtence 
(with reverence be it ſpoken) muſt He deny himſelf 
the exertion of his boundleſs goodneſs in producing an 
univerſe of conſcious beings, of whom numbers will in 
the event come to happinels, merely to prevent the ſelf- 
ſought deſtruction of a ſet of wicked degenerate beings? 
Either there muſt have been no creatures brought into 


being above the rank of brutes, conſequently no hap- 


pineſs above the animal enjoyed by any created being, 
or freedom of agency muſt have been given. And what 
freedom is conceivable without a poſſibility of error and 
irregularity, and conſequently of miſery ? But is not the 
happineſs of one virtuous mind of more conſequence 
than the voluntary ruin of a thouſand degenerate be- 
ings? And is not a ſtate, in which we have the oppor- 
tunity of attaining an inconceivable felicity, if we be 

T 3 not 
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not ivexcuſably wanting to ourſelves, is not this a ſtats 


to be wiſhed for by mankind, it they bad their choice 


either to come into it or not? As for thoſe unhappy be- 


ings of our ſpecies, who, proceeding from one degree of 


vice and folly to auother, ſhall at laſt come to be har- 
dened againſt all good, what is the value of thouſands 
of ſuch beings in the eſtimation of infinite wiſdom and 
rectitude, that their deſtruction ſhould be thought a 
hardſhip? For what elſe are ſach degenerate beings fit ? 
Beides, we know that Divine Wiſom has fo planned 
out his univerſal economy, that an inferior good ſhal\, 
ia the end, proceed from what was by wicked beings 
intended for ruin and miſchief. The whole human 
ſpecies were originally formed capable of happineſs, 
and every individual has happinels in his power. But 
as the Divine Wiſdom, which perfectly knew the future 
charaQers of all his creatures, with all the circumſtances 
they ſhould be effected by, foreſaw that numbers would 
come to deviate from the eternal rule of rectitude, it was 
proper that a ſecondary ſcheme ſhould be provided, by 
means of which thoſe free agents, who ſhould not vo- 
4 jy yield the due obedience and concurrence with 
the general deſign, ſhould, by ſuperior direction, be 
forced to contribute to the greater perfection and beauty 
of the whole, Of this ſecondary part of the divine 
economy, we can trace out ſome very conſiderable parts, 
as the following. viz, We know that wicked and cruel 
men. in endeavouring to root out truth, and ſweep vir» 
tue fromtheearth, have ever been made, in ſpite of them= 
lelves, the infiruments of their more general eſtabliſh- 
ment. The whole race of perſecutors of Chriſtianity, 
trom Herod down to Lewis XIV. have fo egregiouſly 
overſhot themſelves, as to be the very caules of the 
greater prevalency of true religion, which has given oc- 
cation to the well-known ſaying, That the blood of the 
martyrs has been the ſeed of the church. In more pri- 
vate life, it is notorious, that a very conſiderable part 
of the trials of the virtue of good men ariſes from the 
wicked part of the ſpecies. Andevery trial, where the 
good man comes off with honour, ſerves naturally to 
$4abliſh his virtue, and to increaſe bis reward hereafter. 
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The mere contraſt between the character of the pi 
the temperate and benevolent man, and that of the 
blaſphemer, the voluptuary, and the hard-hearted, ſets 
off the former to the utmoſt advantage, and preſents it 
to the general obſervation in the faireſt point of view; 
by which votaries to virtue are gained, and a horror at 
vice is raiſed in every confiderate mind. And in the - 
re ſtate, what powerful effects may be produced by 
the fearful and exemplary puniſhments inflicted on 
thoſe of our ſpecies, or others, who have degenerated 
from the dignity of their nature, and, as much as they 
could, defeated the end of their creation, may be img- 
ined by thoſe who conſider what extenſive connections 
a ons the various orders of being may hereafter come 
to be opened to our view, and that, as all moral and 
free agents of all orders are now allied, they may here- 
after come to be united, and make one immenſe- and 
_ univerſal ſociety; and whatever has been originally 
intended for uſefulneſs to one order of moral agents, 
may at laſt come to be uſeful to all. Something ana- 
| logous to this we have in the caſe of the fallen angels, 
whoſe ruin is mentioned in Scripture as a warning 


* 


To us. | 
It has been ſaid, Since the Supreme Being foreſaw, 
without a poſſibility of error, what would be the exact 
character of every one of his creatpres, was it not to 
have been expected, that ſuch of them as he knew would 
turn out wicked, and come to ruin, ſhould never have, 
been brought into exiſtence, or cut off in the begin- 
ning of life? Our Saviour ſays of Fudas, for example, 
that it had been better for him never to have been born. 
How then, fay they, came he to be born? Or why 
was he not removed out of life, before he came to the 
age of perpetrating the moſt atrocious crime that ever 

was or can be committed? | | 
Though I would not be the propoſer of ſuch. pre- 
ſumptuous queſtions, I think it innocent enough to en- 
deavour to anſwer them, And firft, if we conſider, 
that to infinite purity and rectitude wickedneſs is ſo 
odious as to render the guilty perſon altogether con- 
temptible in his ſight, we ſhall not wonder that he does 
| not 
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not {ſo to ſpeak) judge it worth while to put him out 
of exiſtence, But lets him go on to fill up the meaſure 
of his iniquity, and reap the fruit of his doings. Again, 
it is to be conſidered, that Infinite Wiſdom — 
to work out great and valuable ends by what is 
by his wicked creatures for ruin and miſchief, may 
therefore think proper to ſuffer them to go on to ) 
damnation on themſelves, and determine to make 
of their ſelf-ſought deſtruction for the advantage of the 
more valuable part of his creatures. How the charac- 
of one, who does not yet exiſt, is fore-knowable, we 
ve no conception, though we find from ſcripture that 
it is ſo, in the caſe of Judas particularly. | 
On the ſeeming difficulty of reconciling with the 
Divine Goodneſs, our being placed in a ſtate perhaps 
more diſadvantageous for virtue and happineſs than 
2 in which other orders of beings are created; a 
ſtate expoſed to ſuch a variety of temptations, as ren- 
it hard tor beings, furniſhed with ſuch moderate degrees 
of ſtrength as we are, to get the better of the important 
conflict, on the event of which our eternal happineſs 
depends; on this difficulty the following thoughts may 
ſerve to vindicate the Divine Goodneſs, and to ſhew 
our condition to be extremely defirable, inſtead of our 
being hardly dealt with, as ſome have infinuated. 

If our condition were ſuch, that one fingle deviation 
from our duty would at once irrecoverably determine 
our fate, or that what may properly be called human 
infirmity ſhould doom us to irre vetſible deſtruction, there 
might be ſome pretence for complaint. But if, o far 
from that, a faithful, conſtant, and prevailing endeavour 
to gain the Divine Approbation, with watchfulneſs 
againft temptations, and repentance for our faults, fol. 
lowed by amendment of life, be the means for attaini 
happineſs; where lies the mighty hardſhip? Nay, 
would aſk any impartial whether it were more 
deſirable to be put in a Ef trial,, in which there 
ſhould be upon the whole fewer chances of miſcarrying, 
but leſs allowance to be made in the final judgment for 
deviations ; or to be in a ſtate expoſed to greater hazards, 
but with greater allowances to failures ? Is it not the 
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fame thing in the event, how various the temptations in 
the itate of trial may be, if the merciful allowances, 
made by the judge, be proportioned to them. And 
who can doubt that Infinite Goodneſs will make all poſſi- 
ble allowances hereafter for thoſe failures of weak and 
frail beings, which ſhall be found to have been owing 
to the mere infirmity of their nature, and the precari- 
ouſneſs of the preſent ſtate, not to daring impiety and 
preſumptuous wickedneſs, And it will accordingly be 
hereafter found, that a competent number of our ſpecies 
have actually been able, under the greateſt diſadvantages, 
to attain ſuch a 'meaſure of conformity to the Divine 
Will, as ſhall, with the heavenly aſſiſtance, and allow. 
ances to be made for human frailty, be found proper 
for rendering them, upon the Chriſtian plan, objects of 
the mercy of the Judge of the World, and capable of 
being raited to a ltate of happineſs; which will ſhew, 
that the miſcarriage of the reſt was wholly owing to 
their own perverieneſs, and that they themielves were 

the whale cauſe of that deſtruction, which the others 
eſcaped, | 155 
Every one knows, that, with reſpect to the preſent 
ſtate, excluſive of futurity, there is great difficulty in 
getting through life, without ſome fatal miſconduct, 
which may embitter, and render it unhappy. Aud 
very doubtful it muſt be confeſſed to be, whether a new- 
born infant ſhall get over the precarious time of youth, 
without being drawn, through railneſs and thoughleſſ- 
neſs, and the temptations of bad company, into ſuch a 
courſe of folly, as may effectually prevent his proving 
a uſeful and valuable member of ſociety. Yet we at 
ways look upon the birth of a child into the world as a 
ſubject of joy, not of grief or complaint, and upon the 
untimely death of a young perſon as a calamity ; be- 
cauſe we take into our view the confideration of its be- 
ing in the power of every perſon, through. Divine 
Alliſtance, which is never wanting to the honeſt mind, 
to behave well in life, if he pleaſes, and we hope he 
will do ſo. The warrior is ſufficiently apprized of the 
danger of engaging; a danger, which it is out of his 
power to ward off, Yet he longs to mix in the martial 
| tumult; 
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tumult; and with joy in the glorious ſtrife. 


in which he muſt be ants wanting to himſelf if 
he miſcarries finally? But if I ſhould not chooſe a hap- 
pineſs attainable only through m_— and trouble, but 
would rather, through ſordid ſtupidity and inactivity, 
 defire to decline exiſting u uch terms; does it 


therefore follow, that the infinite Author of exiſtence 


may not oblige me, in ſpite of my obſtinacy, or ſtupi- 

dity, to go through what he may judge proper for me, 
a ey for his great ends? Has not the potter 
wer over the clay? Suppoſe I ſhould not in this life 


convinced of my obligations to the Divine Good- 


neſs upon the whole, does it follow that 1 never ſhall? 
It has been aſked, why the beneficent Author of be- 


ing did not purſue ſuch an eſſectual ſcheme in the 


moral world as he has done in the natural? It was, for 
example, the Divine intention, that the human and 


other ſpecies ſhould abſolutely be preferved as long as 


the world laſted. The two ſexes are therefore engaged 
to one another, and to their common — by ſuch 
powerful inſtinctive attractions as are found fully ſuſſi- 
cient to anſwer this important end. Why did not our 
Maker plant in our minds ſuch a ſtrong and irreſiſtible 
propenſity to virtue, as would have efteQually ſecured 
the univerſal happineſs of the ſpecies? The anſwer is 
eaſy, viz. There is reaſon to believe, that, upon the 
whole, a very great number of the human ſpecies will, 
through Divine Goodneſs, come to happineſs; ſuch a 
number at lcaft, as it ſhall in the end appear to have 
been, to ſpeak after the manner of men, worth while 
to have created the humen 2 But, to propoſe by 
mere inſtinctive attract ions alone mechanically to draw 
free agents to the love and practice of virtue, is contra- 
- dictory to the nature of the defign. Becauſe what is 


wanted, is not ſo much, that mankind, and other- 


free agents, be brought to go, like machines, in a 
certain track, as that the rational faculties be formed 
in a rational manner to the entire love and habitual 
purſuit of goodneſs. This ſhews mechanical means 

| do 


Why ſhould man think himſelf hardly uſed in being 
in a poſt attended with occaſional danger; but 
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of nature. And, ſecondly, T 


upon any other footing, than in conſequence 
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to de improper alone for that purpoſe, though they 


may prove, as we find, uſeful or Tag and that ra» 
tional means are abſolutely neceſſary for acting upon 
rational natures. And it is ever to be remembered, 
that as the inanimate world is made to concur with 


_ the Divine Scheme in a mechanical, and the animal j in 
an inſl inctive manner, ſo rational bein , if they concur 


at all, muſt concur in a manner ſuitable to their nature, 


I mean, in a rational, free, and voluntary manner. 


It has likewiſe been ſaid; why did not the ſcheme of 
the moral government of the world take in ſuch a ſuc- 


deſſion of continual interpoſitions, as would have effec- 


tually forced men to have been virtuous? To this may 
be — firlt, That miracles continued would ſoon 
be no mirach and conſeq 1 1 would have no effects 
different — thoſe produced 5. the common courſe 
at if Omnipotence 
were continually from time to time to ſtrike offenders 
it is to be queſtioned, whether abſtinence from 
vice, and the forced practice of virtue, which would be 
the conſequence, would be ſufficient, in the nature of 
things; to render moral agents capable of any high de- 
gree of happineſs: 

For, ſuppoſe it were affirmed, that there {s a natural 
abſurdity, or inconſiſtency, in propoſing to beſtow upon 
an order of creatures a very high degree of 1 

their 
having paſſed with honour and victory through a ſtate 
of probation, in which there was ſome difficulty and, 
danger, though not unſurmountable ; ſuppoſe it were 
alledged, that there is a neceſſity in the nature of loin 


that the happineſs of all rational beings be proportion 


and ſuited to their ſtate of probation ; who could con- 
tradict this, or ſhew the bare poſſibility how ſuch a crea- 
ture, as man, could, in a conſiſtency with his own na- 

ture, and the Divine Rectitude, come to ſuch a degree 
and kind of happineſs, as we believe to be intended for 
him; without ſuch a preparation, as he is to paſs through 
in the preſent ſtate? If we judge according to what ex- 
perience teaches us of our own turn of mind, which in 


| all probability is univerſal, we cannot ſuppole the hap- 


pinefs 


r 


from poverty, and even from the fear 
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ings, who ſhould attain it too eaſily. When a prince, 
educated from his infancy in expectation of the regal 


dignity, comes to mount the throne of his anceſtors, we 


do hot find, that it gives kim any greater joy. than an 


heir to a very ſmall fortune has in entering upon his 
eſtate, But ſuppoſe a private perſon unex 


death, to an 
imperial throne ; the tranſport of an elevation ſo unex- 
pected, from circumſtances ſo grievous, will be likely to 
endanger his loofing his ſenſes. It is to be ſuppoſed, 
that to a ſpecies of beings created in heaven, or tran» 
ſported thither they knew not how, it would in reality 


be no heaven. Nor is there any poſſibility of conceive”. 


ing of an order of beings raiſed to a ſtation of happineſs, 
without paſſing through a ſtate of trial, who ſhould not 


be in danger of falliog from it again, for want of having 
been diſciplined to virtue, and in a rational, as well ay 
habitual manner attached to goodneſs and obedience. . 


So that trial and diſcipline ſeem neceſſary to be 5 
through by every ſpecies (I do not ſay by every indivi- 
dual) throughout the rational creation, ſooner or later. 

It has likewiſe been aſked on this ſubject, how the 
juſtice of the immenſely different fates of two perſons, 
one of which proves obedient, and the other wicked, 


has actually proved virtuous, might in more diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtanees, have been overcome by the ſe- 


verity of his trial, and been a reprobate ; and be, Who, 


by the force of very powerful temptations, has been ſe- 
duced, might, in circumſtances more favourable to vir- 


tue, have ſtood his ground, and in the end come to 


happineſs? | | 
his ſeeming difliculty is not very hard to obviate.. 
For, firſt, as to him, who comes to happineſs, no ona. 


ever thought of injuſtice in the caſe of a benefit beſtow- 


ed. And he, who is Lord of all, may, without queſtion, 


do with his own what he will; he may give to one of his. 
creatures ſuch advantages as ſhall in the event | 
the effect of qualifying him for final happineſa. w_ 


ly raiſed. 


appears; fince it may often be ſuppoſed, that he, who! 
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have juſt ground for complaint? By no means. If the 
advantages, he enjoyed, were fully ſufficient, he ſtands 
ſelk. condemned for having abuſed them; nor could he 
in reaſon expect them to be more than ſufficient, moch 
lefs to be greatly above what was ſufficient, and leaſt of 
all, to be equal to the greateſt advantages, ever allowed 
to any other perſon. Upon the whole, nothing is more 
evident, than that the being, who has actually proved 
obedient, by whatever means he has been brought to 
goodnels, is, according to the nature and fitneſs of things, 
rewardable ; and that the ſoul; which fins; does in ſtrict 
juſtice deſerve to dies 4755 1 
The cafe of that very conſiderable part of the human 
ſpecies, which is cut off in immature age, without any ap- 
portunity of going through any trial iu life, ſeems, at firft 
view, to leſſen the force of what I have been ſaying of 13 
the neceſſity of a ſtate of diſcipline, to form the mind to " 
virtue: For what is to become of thoſe, who die in 
infancy? Are they annihilated? Are they happy or 
miſerable in a future ſtate, who have done neither 
nor evil? Or do they go through a ftate of diſcipline 
0 therr Eparate exiſtence? I.E 
To what may be ſaid on this point, I have the follow- 
ing brief anſwers to offer: Firſt, what I have above 
Eo ſaid of the neceſſity of a ſtate of diſcipline, muſt be un- 
5 derſtood to be meant of a ſpecies in general. Perhaps 
N the circumſtance of the bulk of a ſpecies's having gone 
through a ſtate of diſcipline, may be ſufficient for mak- 
ing ſuch an impreſlion upon the others, who happened 
to eſcape it, as may keep them to the ſteady practice of 
virtue in all future ſtates. This may be the caſe; and 
yet it might be abſurd to imagine a whole ſpecies raifed | 
to happineſs, without at leaſt a conſiderable part of them 
going through a diſcipline for virtue, and thereby being 
qualified to inſtruct their more unexpetienced fellow - 
ö beings in the importance of keeping to their duty, and 
the fatal danger and direful effects of ſwerving from it. 
So that what was above ſaid of the neceſſity of a ſtate of 


diſcipline for every ſpecies of rational agents in the wnt- 
4 3 PE” yerle; 
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verſe, Naode upon the ſame foot, notwithſtanding this 
Aen. 

But if every 
1 in fact, a ſtate of trial and diſcipline, in which = -n 
© Poſſible (though ſtill leſs and lefs probable a 
their farther improvements in virtue) tliat t — 
fall; we may then conceive of the poffibility-of ſur- 
mounting this difficulty by ſuppoſing that thaſe of the 
human ſpecies, who do not go through a ſtate of diſ- 
= ine in this 4 Ws! be hereafter made partakers of 
| hap _— IIS 
| formed, _— _ ma future bliſs are various) 


„ which may prove their fate — trial. as the paradiſiacal 


was intended to have been for our ſpecies, and the an- 
gelic was of Satan and his angels. And as Adam, aud 
the rebellious 3 fell from a higher ſtate than that 
bots we are 1 in, ſo may many of thoſe ot our 
es, whoſe firſt ſtate of diſcipline may commence after 
| hh life is over, and after our world is judged and brought 
to its conſummation. If fo, thoſe of us who have paſt 
through this mortal life in ſuch a manner as to be found 
fit objects of the Divine Mercy, will have great reaſon to 
congratulate ourſelves on our having paſſed the danger, 
and being more ſecure of our happineſ, — thoſe whom 
we are now apt to envy for their getting out of life ſo 
eaſily: For we know not what we ought to wiſh for, 
But He, who made us, knows. 
If any reader ſhould imagine, that I intend to eſta- 
bliſh any one hypotheſis as the rcal account of this 
matter; he miſtakes my deſign. All I mean by what 
TT have advanced, is only to ſhew, that the circumſtance 
of a conſiderable part of our {pecies's paſſing through 
no ſtate of diſcipline in this lif:, does not invalidate the 
neceſlity of a diſcipline to be gone through by every 
ſpecies of free creatures, in order to their bein —.— 
ally attached to virtue, and ſo fitted for higher 
happineſs and glory. 
t after all # bs been ſaid, and more, which mighe 


be offered, if it were proper, there ſhould remain-dith- | 
culties with reſpect to the auguſt cconomy of the in- 
finitely wiſe and good Governor of the World; if fuck 
ſhort-ſighted beings as we _ ſhould no way be able 
. to 


peniod of the exiſtence of free agents be. | 


* 
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to reconcile the ſeeming contradictions, and ſurmount 
the ſuppoſed difficulties ; this is no more than might 
have been expected. We are, through the meanneſs of 
our faculties, ignorant of infinitely more particulars than _ 
we know, in all extenſive ſubjects; and we ſee but part 
of one ſcene in the immenſe drama of the moral world. 
But in v hat little weſee, we obſerve a thouſand times mere 
than would have been ſufficient to prove a wiſe and good 
government already begun, and going on to perfection. 
If therefore, we have any candor, or any judgment to 
form a reaſonable deduQion of one thing from another, 
we cannot avoid concluding, that what we do not com- 
prehend of the Divine Scheme, is of a piece with what 
we do comprehend, and that the whole is eſtabliſned 
upon, and conducted by, perfect and unerring rectitude. 
The very circumſtance of the difficulty we find in 
comprehending the whole of the Divine Scheme, both 
in the natural and moral world, while at the ſame time, 
we find we can enter into them ſo far, and ſee ſo much 
of wiſdom and contrivance, is a beauty, and a proof that 
the Author is one whoſe ways are immenſely above our 
ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts. 71 
Conſidering the ſuperabundant care that has been 
taken for putting, and keeping us, in the way to hap- 
pineſs, I think it may be fairly concluded, that whoever 
is not ſatisfied with the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
apparent in the conduct of the moral world, would not 
be ſatisfied with any poſſible degree of them. And it 
is only going on in the ſame way of finding fault, whete - 
ever we do not underſtand, and we ſhall at laft take ex- 
ception againſt all poſſibility of guilt and conſequent 
unhappineſs, and blame our Maker, if we are not. brought 
into the world at once perfect ſeraphs; if this earth is 
not the third region of the heavens; if we cannot give 
ourſelves up to the moſt ſordid luſts and paſſions, and yet 
be prepared for, and admitted to the converſation of angels 
and archangels. But when weak ſhort-ſighted man has 
racked his narrow invention to ſtart or to ſolve, a thouſand 
imaginary difficulties in the economy of the infinite Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, it will be found at laſt, that tho” 
clouds and darkneſs are round about him, yet righteouſ- 
nels aud juſtice are the habitation of his — 185 
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Wherein the requiſite Concurrence of moral Agents 


© Our Species under @ threefold Obligation ; the firſt re- 


- Jdefting themſelves, the ſecond their Fellow-creatures, 
and the third, their Creator. Of the firſt of theſe, to 
wit, The due Care and Regulation of the mental and 


| E requiſite concurrence of moral a of what- 

erer rank or order, or their conformity to the 
grand defign of the Univerſal Governor, which is the 
ground-work of univerſal harmony, perfection, and hap- 
pineſs throughout the creation, conſiits in their acting 
according to truth, reQitude, and propriety (in their 
reſpeQive ſtations, whether higher or lower in the ſcale 
of being, whether in ſtates of diſcipline, or reward} in all 
caſes or circumſtances that regard either themſelves, 
their fellow-beings, or their Creator. Whatever moral 
agent ſtrictly and univerſally obſerves this rule, he is 
uf that character, which we and all rational beings call 
1 is amiable in the ſight of the Supreme Judge of 

ectitude and Goodneſs; and it is as certain, that every 
ſuch being muſt be finally happy, as that the nature of 
things is what it is, and that perfect wiſdom and good- 


neſs muſt act rightly in governing the world. 
Wat makes the duty of ſuch poor, ſhort-ſighted 


creatures as we ate, who are yet but in the infancy of 
our being, is likewiſe the grand rule which every angel 
and archangel in heaven obſeryes. Nay, it would be 
blaſphemy to think of the Supreme Governor of the 
Vniverſe, as conducting his immenſe and auguſt c:cono- 
my otherwiſe than according to the ſacred rule, which 
himſelf has preſcribed for the conduct of his reaſonable 
creatures, and which is an attribute of his own infinitely 
perfect nature, I mean, immutable and eternal rectitude. 
In what a light does this ſhew the Dignity of Hu- 
man Nature! What may we yet come to be? Maude in 
the image of God himſelf! and tavght to imitate his ex- 
ample! to what beights may we thus came to be raiſed? 
Would to God, we was og brought to conſider our 
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own importance? Did we ſufficiently reverence our- 
ſelves, we ſhould act a part worthy of the honours, for 
which our Creator gave us our being. 4k 
The rectitude of that part of our conduct, which re- 
gards ourſelves, conſiſts in the due care of our minds 
and our bodies, which two parts conſtitute our whole 
nature in the preſent ſtate. | 
Our mental powers are generally conſidered under 
the heads of intelligence, and p The office of 
the firſt, to judge, and diſtinguiſh between what ought 
to be purſued, and what avoided! of the latter, to ex- 
cite to action. Where theſe two capital powers of the 
mind hold each her proper place, where the underſtand- 
ing is faithfully exerted in the ſearch of truth, and the 
active powers for attaining the real good of the creature, 
ſuch a mind may be properly ſaid to be duly regulated, 
and in a good condition. 1 "= 
The proper exertion of the underſtanding is in in- 
quiry into important truth; and that underſtanding, 
which is furniſhed with extenfive and clear ideas of 
things, and enriched with uſeful and ornamental know- 
ledge, is applied as the Divine Wiſdom intended every 


rational mind in the univerſe ſhould be, if not in one 


ſtate, yet in another; if not univerſally in a ftate of diſ- 
cipline, as that we are now in, yet in a ſtate of perfection, 
to which we hope hereafter to be raiſed. And whoever, 
in the preſent ſtate, is bleſt with the proper advantages 
for improving his mind with knowledge (as natural ca- 


| pacity, leiſure, and fortune) and neglects to uſe thoſe 


advantages, will bereafter be found guilty of having 
omitted an important part of his duty, _ , 

_ Having in the foregoing book treated pretty copiouſſy 
of the improvement and conduct of the underſtanding, 
there is the leſs occaſion to enlarge upon that ſubject in 
this place. Let us therefore proceed to confider wherein 
the rectitude of that part of our conduct, which regards 


the active powers of the mind, confifts. . . 
In general, it is evident, that the will of every indi- 


vidual being in the univerſe ought to be eſſectually 


formed to an abſolute and implicit ſubmiſſion to the 
diſpoſal of the Univerſal Governor, which is ſaying, in 
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other words, that every created being in the nniverſe 
ought to ſtudy perfect rectitude in his defires and 
wiſhes. He who deſires any thing contrary to the Di- 
vine Nature, and will, or to what is right and good, is 
guilty 1 the Supreme Governor of the 
_ Univerſe. | 
The paſſions, as they are commonly, but improperly 
called, of the human mind, are various, and ſome af 
them of ſo mixed and compounded a nature, that they 
are not eaſily ranged under claſſes, The following are 
the principal. Love, or complacence, or defire, whoſe 
object is, whatever appears to us good, amiable, or fit 
for us, as God, our fellow-creatures, virtue, beauty ; 
Joy, excited by ineſs, real or imaginary, in poſſeſ- 
fion, or proſpect; ſympathy, or a humane ſenſe of the 
good or bad condition of our fellow-creatures; ſelf-love; 
ambition, or defire of glory, true, or falſe; covetouſneſs; 
love of life ; appetites of eating, drinking, recreation, 
fleeping, and mutual deſires of the ſexes; mirth ; an- 
ger; hatred; envy; malice; revenge; fear; jealouly ; 


gr 
It is the whole ſoul, or whole man, that loves, hates, 
fdefires, or fears. 8 motion of the whole 
being, toward or from ſome object, which appears to 
him either deſirable or diſagreeable. And objects ap- 
pear to us deſirable, or diſagreeable, either from the real 
excellence our underſtanding perceives to be in them, 
as in virtue, beauty, proportion, - aud their contraries, as 
vice, deformity, and confufion ; or from ſome peculiac 
fitneſs, or congruity between the objects and our parti- 
cular make, or caſt of mind, which is the pu arbitrary 
effect of our make; as in the recipr love of the 
ſexes, and the antipathy we have at certain creatures, 
Now the Divine Will, the dignity af our nature, and 
perfect rectitude, unite in requiring that every one of 
our and appetites be properly directed, and ex- 
erted in a proper manner and degree; not that they be 
rooted out and deſtroyed, according to the romantic no- 
tion of the ancient Stoic Philoſophers. It is in many 
caſes equally unſuitable to the dignity of our nature, 
that the motions of our minds be too weak and languid, 
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as that they be too ſtrong and vigorous. We may be 
as faulty in not ſufficiently loving God and Virtue, as 
in loving the vanities of this world too much. . 
Previous to what may be more particularly obferved _ 
on the conduct of the natural inclinations or paſſions of 
the mind, it may be proper briefly to mention ſome ge- 
neral directions, which will be Lang of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity toward our undertaking the buſineſs of regulat- 
ing our paſſions with any reaſonable proſpect of ſucceſs. 
The firſt preparatory direction I ſhall give, is, To 
habituate ourſelves as early, and as conſtantly as poffible, 
to confideration. , gl AR 
The faculty or capacity of thought is what raiſes our 
nature above the animal. But if we do not uſe this 
noble faculty for the purpoſe of diſtinguiſhing between 
right and wrong, for finding out, and praQtifing our 
duty, we had been as well without it. Nay, the beaſts 
have the advantage of thoſe of our fpecies, who act the 
part of beaſts; in as far as they are not capable of being 
called to an account, or puniſhed, as unthinking =D 
for the neglect or abuſe of the nobleſt of God's good 
good gifts, —ſacred reaſon. It is dreadful to think of the 
conduct of by far the greateſt part of our ſpecies, in re- 
ſpe of inconſiderateneſs. Mankind ſeem to think, no- 
thing more is neceſſary, to remove at once all guilt 
than only to drown all thought and reflection, and thei 
give themſelves up to be led or driven at the pleaſure 
of paſſion or appetite, But how will thoſe poor un- 
thinking creatures be hereafter confounded, when they 
find the voluntary neglect of thought and confideration 
treated as a moſt atrocious inſult upon the goodneſs of 
the Author of our being! And what indeed can be 
more impious, or contemptuous, than for beings en- 
dowed with a capacity of thought and underſtanding, 
to ſpurn from them the ineſtimable gift of heaven, or 
bury that talent which was given them to be uſed for 
the moſt important purpoſes of diſtinguiſhing between 
good and evil, and purſuing their own happineſs, and 
then pretend, in excuſe for all the madneſs they are 
guilty of, that they did not think, becauſe they cared 
not to take the pains? hes + og 
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If thought be the very foundation of the dignity of 
our nature ; if one man is preferable to another, accord- 
ing as he exerts more reaſon, and ſhews more under. 
ſtanding in his conduct, what muſt be ſaid of rhoſe, 
who glory in what ought to be their ſhame, in degrad- 
ing themſelves to the level of inferior beings ? 
- Eſpecially, what proſpect docs the preſent age yield, 
in which we ſeem to vie with one another, who ſhall 
carry pleaſure and vanity, to the greateſt height, and 
who ſhall do the moſt to difcountenance ſober thought, 
and regular conduct? To determine of times and fea- 
ſons, and how long a nation may continue to flouriſh, 
in which luxury and extravagance have taken place of 
all that is rational and manly; is what I do not pretend 
to. But I appeal to thoſe who beſt underſtand human 
nature, and the nature of government, and who know 
the hiftory of other ſtates and kingdoms, which have 
deen corrupted in the ſame , Whether we have 
not every thing to fear from the preſent univerſal incon- 
fiderate diſſolution of manners, and decay of virtue, 
232 and private. May heaven take into its own 
hands the re ion of a degenerate people; and give 
comfort, and more a proſpects, to thoſe who 
bleed inwardly for the decline of their finking country ! 
To return; let any perſon confider the natural eſfects 
which an attentive and habitual conſideration of his 
own character and conduct are likely to produce; and 
then judge, whether it is not his duty to reſolve to act 
the part of a reaſonable creature. ith reſpect to the 


conduct of his paſſions and appetites, let a man make it * 


his conſtant cuſtom to ſpend ſome time every day in 
conſidering the following points, viz. Whether he 
indulges paſſion and appetite beyond the intention of 
nature; whether, for example, he ſets his heart upon 
gratifying the bodily appetites, for the ſake of luxurious 
ndulgence, or if he only conſults health in eating, 
drinking, ſleeping, and recreations ; whether he gives 
himſelf up to anger upon ſmall or no provocation ; 
whether he ſets his love wholly upon the vanities of 
life, or if he aſpires habitually after ſomething nobler 
than any worldly purſuit, and ſo of the reſt Lets 
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man accuſtom himſelf to recollect every evening the 
miſcarriages of the day in reſpect of his paſſions and 
appetites, and he will ſoon find, if he be faithful to 
bimſelf, which are prevalent, and ought to be ſubdued. 
Unleſs we can bring our minds to ſome tolerable de- 
gree of tranquillity and ſobriety, we cannot hope tq 
redreſs the irregularities of our paſſions and inclina- 
tions. What condition muſt that ſoul be in, which is 
continually engaged, and diſtracted various ways after 
pleaſure, honour, or riches? If any irregularity, or re- 
dundancy, ſprings up in ſuch a mind, there it muſt 

abide, and flouriſh, and ſtrengthen more and more, till 
it become too deeply rooted ever to be eradicated: 
How do we accordingly ſee the gay, the ambitious,'and 
the covetous, give themſelves to be driven in a perpetual 
whirl of amuſements and purſuits, to the abſolute ne- 
glect of all that is worth attending to? But if the men 
of buſineſs cannot find time, for getting of money, and 


the ſons and daughters of pleaſure are too much engaged 


in hearing mutic, ſeeing plays, and in the endleſs 
drudgery of the card-table; to find time for getting 
acquainted with themſelves, and regulating their minds, 
I can tel] them one truth, and a terrible one ; They 
muſt find time todie, whether they have prepared them- 
ſelves for death or not. e ee 
Before any thing can be done to purpoſe toward 
bringing the paſſions under due ſubjection, it will be 
neceſſary to bring down high ſwelling pride and ſelf- 
opinion, and to cultivate humility, the foundation of 
all virtues. For this purpoſe, it will be our wiſdom to 
endeavour to view ourſelves in the light we may ſuppoſe 
we appear in before that Eye which ſees all things ex- 
actly as they are. We are therefore to conſider, that 
we do not appear to our Maker under the ſame diſtinc- 
tions as we do to one another. He does not regard one 
as a king, another as a hero, or a third as a learned man! 
He looks down from where he fits enthroned above all 
conceivable height, through the vaſt ſcale of being, and 
beholds innumerable different orders, all gradually de- 
ſeending from bimſelf, the higheſt created nature infi- 
pitely inferior to his own original perfection! At y 
Heres 3 ms | very 


very great diſtance below the ſummit of created excel» 
lence, and at the very loweſt degree of rational nature, 
we may fuppoſe the All-comprehenſfive Eye to behold 
our humble ſpecies juſt riſing above the animal rank! 
How poor a figure muſt we make before him in this 
our infancy of being, placed on this ſpeck of creation, 
creeping about like inſects for a day, and then finking 
into the duſt ! Nor is this all. For what appearance 
muſt a ſet of ſuch lawleſs beings as we are, make before 
that Eye which is too pure to look upon evil without 
abhorrence? How muſt we a to perfect ReQitude 
and Purity, guilty and polluted as we are, and covered 
with the ſtains of wickedneſs, which are the diſgrace of 
any rational nature? Is pride fit for ſuch an order of 

creatures ay we are, in our preſent ſtate of humiliation 
and pollution? Can we value ourſelves upon any thing 
of our own? Have we any thing, that we have not re+ 
ceived ? And does any reatonable creature boaſt of what 
jt owes to another? Have we not infinite reaſon to 


loathe ourſelves, and to be covered with ſhame and confuſi- 


on? And are ſhame and pride, in any reſpect, conſiſtent? 
The few advantages we poſſeſs at preſent want only 


10-be confidered, to convince us how little they are to 


be boaſted of. The whole of our bodily perfections 
may be ſummoned up in two words, ſtrength, an1 
beauty. As for the firſt, this is a poor qualification to 
boaſt of, in which we are, to ſay the leaſt, equalled by 
the plodding ox, and ſtupid aſs. Beſides, it is but three 


_ daysfickneſs, or the loſs of a little blood, and a Hercules 


becomes as manageable as a child ! Who then would 


| boaſt of what is ſo very precarious ? 


As to beauty, that fatal ornament of the female part 
of our ſpecies, which has exhauſted the human wit-in 
raptures to its praiſe, which ſo often proves the misfor- 
tune of its poſſeſſor, and the diſquiet of him who gives 
himſelf to the admiration of it; which has ruined cities, 


armies, and the virtue of thouſands : What is beauty? 
A pleaſing glare of white and ted reflected from a ſkin, 


jacomparably exceeded by the gloſſy hue of the bum- 

le daiſy, which was made to be trod upon by every 
1 The mildtzlitter of an eye, outſhone * 
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dew-drop on the graſs. Is it inherent in the ſtructure 
of the human frame? No :—Strip off the ſcarf-ſkin to 
the thickneſs of a fiſh's ſcale; and the charming fair 
grows hideous to behold, A ſudden fright alarms her; 
a fit of fickneſs attacks her; the roſes fly from her 
_ cheeks ; her eyes loſe their fire; ſhe looks baggard, 
pale, and ghaſtly, Even in all the blooming pride of 
beauty, what is the human frame? A maſs of corrup- 
tion, and diſeaſe covered over with a fair ſkin, When 
the animating ſpirit flies, and leaves the lovely taber- 
nacle behind, how ſoon does horror ſucceed to admira- 
tion! How do we haſten to hide out of fight the loath- 
ſome remains of beauty! Open the charnel-houſe in 
which, a very little while ago, the celebrated toaſt was 
laid. Whocan now bear to look on that face, ſhrivelled, 
arid black, and loathſome, which uſed to be the delight 
of every youthful gazer ? Who could now touch, with 
one finger, her, whoſe very ſteps the enamoured youth 
would have kiſſed? Can the lover himſelf go near, 
without ſtopping his noſe at her, who uſed to breathe 
all the perfumes of the ſpring ? If beauty is a ſubjed 
for boaſting, what is matter of mortification ? con 
| The accompliſhments of the mind are like wiſe 
knowledge and virtue. Is there any reaſon to be proud 
of the poor attainments we can in the preſent ſtate gain 
in knowledge, of which the perfection is, To know our 
own weakneſs ? Is that an accompliſhment to be boaſted 
of, which a blow on the head, or a week's illneſs will 
deſtroy? As to our attainments in virtue, or religion, 
to be proud on thoſe accounts, would be to be proud 
of what we did not poſſeſs : for pride would annihilate 
all our virtues, and render our religion vain, If our 
virtue and religion be not founded in humility, they 
are falſe and ſophiſticate; confequently of no value. 
And who would be proud of what is of no value? 
The pride of riches is yet more monſtrous than any 
of the others, To turn the good gift of Providence 
into vanity and wantonneſs; to value one's ſelf upon 
what is altogether foreign and aceidental, and makes no 
part of merit, as not being the inherent qualification 
either of body or mind, nor any way valuable or 
1 honourable 
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honourable, but according as we uſe it: What can be 
coneeived more remote from common ſenſe, unleſs we 
reflect on tie folly of thoſe who take occaſion: ta value 
themſelves on their birth, and are proud that tuey can 
trace back a great many fathers, grandfathers, and 
great-grandfathers, whoſe virtues and vices belonged 
wholly to themſelves, and are gone with them? It is 
_ amazing to think how poor a pretence is thought ſuſfi. 
cient to ſupport human folly, The family of the cot- 
tager is as ancient as that of the lord of the manor, if 
it coold be traced. And in every family there have 
been ſcoundrels, as well as heroes, and more of the for- 
mer than the latter, | ages 
As pride was the introduction to all the evil that we 
know of in the moral world, fo humility is the only 
foundation, upon which the ſtruQure of virtue can be 
raiſed, A ſubmiſſive, tractable remper is alone capable 
of being formed to obedience, A mind puffed up with 
ſelf-opinion, cannot bring itſelf to liſten to advice, or to 
yield to juſt authority. The wiſe man endeavours to 
attain ſuch a knowledge of himſelf, that he may neither, 
on one hand, act a part unworthy of himſelf, nor, on 
the other, forget his preſent humble ſtation, and preſume 
on any thought or action unſuitable to it, 
| Before we can hope to go any great length in the 
due regulation of our paſſions or inclinations, we muſt 
reſolve carefully to ſtudy, and thoroughly to maſter, 
that moſt uſeful of all ſciences, ſelf-knowledge, 
It is not in ſchools, in univerfities, or in the volami- 
nous works of the learned, that we muſt ſearch for this 
moſt important branch of knowledge. He, who would 
know himſelf, muſt ſearch carefully his own heart, 
muſt ſtudy diligently his own character. He muſt 
above all things ſtudy the peculiar weakneſſes of his 
nature, In order to find out theſe, he ought to recol- 
lect often what particular follies have moſt frequently 
drawn him into diſſiculties and diſtreſſes. If he finds, 
that he has been often engaged inquarrels, and diſputes, 
he may conclude, that the paſſion of anger is too power- 
ful in him, and wants to be brought under ſubjection. 
If he recollects various inſtances of his behaviog in a 


neſs to be known to every body but himſelf. Let a 
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lewd, an intemperate, an envious, or a malieiage man- 
ner, and that he has often had occaſion to blame him- 
ſelf for a behaviour which has brought upon him the 


reflections of the ſober and regular part of people; it is 


evident, where the fault lies, and what is to be cor- 


rected. But conſcience, and the ſacred rule of life con- 
tained in holy ſcripture, are more certain teſts by 


which to try one's character, than the general opinion 


of mankind. 
Nothing is more common, than for a perſon's weak- 


man therefore ſet his own conduct at a diſtance from 


himſelf, and view it with the ſame eye as he may ſup, 


pole a firanger regards it; or with the ſame as he him- 
ſelf views that of another perſon. Let ong endeavour 
to find out ſome perſon, whoſe behaviour and character 
comes the neareſt to his own; and in that view himſelf 
as in a mirror, And as there is generally ſome reſem- 
blance between the characters of thoſe, who keep up a 
long friendſhip, a man may, generally ſpeaking, ſee bis 
own likeneſs in that of his friend. 

It will be of great conſequence to you to know what 
character is drawn of you by your enemy, eſpecially if 


Fou find ſeveral agree in the ſame. Enemies will help 


you, more than friends, in diſcovering your faults ; for 
they will aggravate what your friends will leſſen. 
Atrend carefully tothe general ſtrain of your thoughts. 
Obſerve what ſubjects riſe ofteneſt, and abide longeſt 
in your mind, and what you dwell upon with the 


greateſt delight, You will by that find out what paſ- 


ſion, or appetite, has the aſcendant, and ought to be 
ſubdued. It is from the fulneſs of the heart that the 
mouth ſpeaks, And from a man's eager manner of 
talking on certain favourite ſubjects, every one, who 
ſpends an hour in his company, finds out his prevailing 
paſſion, while he himſelf perhaps is, all his life, 
wholly ignorant of it. Laſtly, whoever means in ear- 
neſt to come at the true knowledge of his own weak- 
neſſes, let him liſten, with the moſt ſacred attention, to 
every motion of conſcience. There is more meanin 

in her ſofteſt whiſper, than in the loudeſt applauſe of 


{be unthinking multitude, Ano- 


duly reverence themſelves as beings formed for the con- 


ing into any error in indulging or ſuppre 


ſelves as intended for companions of angels and arch- 


Another direction of the utmoſt conſequence to out 
ſetting about the due regulation of our paſſions, and in- 
deed to our behaving in general in a manner ſuitable to 
the true digaity of our nature, is, That we reverence 
D 5 


The eſſect. which a juſt and habitual ſenſe of the gran-. 


deur and importance of our nature, and the high eleva- 
tion we are formed capable of, would have upon us, is, To 
inſpire us with ſentiments worthy of ourſelves, and ſuit- 
able to the gracious deſigns of the Author of our being. 
This is very conſiſtent with that humility which be- 
comes ns ſo well in our preſent condition. Humility'is 
commendable : Baſeneſs odious. Did men habitually 
confider themſelves as formed for immortality, they 
would not fo 88 ſet their whole hearts upon the 

reſent liſe. Did they conſtantly keep in mind their 
heavenly Original, and the end of their creation, they 
could not thus fink their very fouls into earth, Did 
they often reflect upon the worth of immortal minds, 
they would not think of ſatisfying them with the groſs 
and ſordid objects of ſenſe. Did they conſider them- 


angels, they would not, by indulging carnal partes, 
debaſe themſelves to the level of the — D, they 


templat ion and fruition of infinite Perfection, they would 
think it beneath them to place their happineſs in the 
enjoyment of any thing created. | 


One general rule carefully attended to, and the 


judgment of our own conſciences according to it faith- 
fully followed, would make the whole conduct of the 
paſſions and appetites clear, and would prevent our fall. 
them. 


The rule is, To conſider what good purpoſe is to be 


gained by the exertion of every active power of the 
mind; and to take care, that in the conduct of every paſ- 
fion and appetite, we have that end ſingly, and nothing 


elſe in view, 
proceed to ſhew, in n 


I will therefore lar man- 
ner, how this rule is to be applied in the regulation of 
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thoſe of our paſſions and appetites, which have i ippor- | 
tant effects upon our moral characters. 82 
That motion of the mind, which we call Lope, or 
Defre, tends naturally to draw and ENgage us to what- 
ever is either in its own nature truly amiable and ex- 
cellent, or which our preſent ſtate renders it neceſſary 
that (be ſhould be — to. There is no danger of 
our loving God, or virtue, or defiring our own real 
| happineſs too much. For theſe are proper and worthy 
_ objects of the beſt aſfections of every rational being 
throughout the whole of its exiſtence. The inclina- 
tion we find io ourſelves toward ſuch objects, is the pure 
effect of our having clear and rational apprehenſions of 
their real, internal excellence; not of any factitious or 
arbitrary taſte implanted in our minds, or any arbitrary 
fitneſs in ſuch objects to gain our affections. No ra- 
tional unprejudiced mind in the univerſe ever had, or 
can have, juſt apprehenſions of the Divine — 57 + Bang | 
and of the excellence of virtue, that has not admired 
and loved them. And the clearer the apprehenfions, 
the ſtranger muſt be the affe ction. | 
To mix and confound together all the motions of the 
mind, and to range them all indiſeriminately under one 
| head, is reducing the whole philoſophy of Human Na- 
ture to a mere jumble. Hunger or thirſt, for example, 
are no more to be conſidered under the head of elf 
love, than anatomy under that of aſtronomy. The pure 
diſintereſted love of virtue is no more to be called a 
factitious or arbitrary inclinatiòn, as the mutual deſires 
of the ſexes undoubtedly is, than gravitation is to be 
called ſolidity or extenſion, The bodily appetites, im- 
properly ſo called, are plainly factitious and temporary: 
for we-can conceive of a living, conſcious, rational be- 
| ing, who has not ſo much as an idea of them; nay, the 
time will come, when they will be wholly forgot by at 
lueaſt /me of our own. ſpecies. But is it poſſible to con- 
ceive of a living, conſcious, rational being, who, if left 
to itſelf free and uncorrupted, ſhould be able to avoid 
loving virtue, or could be indifferent to goodneſs, as 
ſoon as it became an objec of its perception? Again, 
the fitneſs betu een the — and the object is in * 
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caſes evidently arbitrary. Different ſpecies, — 
| chooſe different ſorts of food, which, —— arbi- 
tary fitneſs, would be alike grateful or diſagreeable to 
1 ſo that graſs and hay would be as acceptable 
to the lion and the vuiture, as ta the and the ox; 
and the fleſb as agreeable to the horſe and the ox, as to 
the lion and vulture. On the contrary, in other caſes, 
this fitneſs is by no means arbitrary or factitious, but 
unalterable and neceſſary. A mind, to which appa- 


rent truch was no objec; 422 underflanding, which. law 


Our love to earthly objects way eakily be carried to 


excels. 


are bounded within very narrow limits, is n — 
ſurdity ; as to be cold and indifferent to that which is 
of ineſtimable worth, is contrary to ſound reaſon. 
to obſerve the general condud of mankind, one 
ke 19g conſidered God and virtue, and eternal 
pineſa, as objects of little Wu 9 ng and 
eating and drinking, pleaſure and wealth, as alone 
dens attention of reaſonable — One would imag 


mankiad purſue with the gre : 

their hearts moſt ſet upon? What does their convexſa- 
tion moſt run upon? What is their laſt thought at 
night, and their firſt in the ? and what em- 
ploys their minds through the whole day? I am afraid 
the objects, which engage their —— 
no higher a nature than how to get money to raiſe 


themſelves, as they very improperly call it, in the 
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world; to concert a of ure; 
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ſcheme of as little conſequence, Now, if the preſent 
were to be the final ſtate, this turn of mind might be 
r enough. But that a being formed for immor- 
tality ſhould ſet his whole affections upon this mortal 
life, is as if a — going to a diſtant country, ſnould 
make abundant proviſion for his voyage, and ſpend his 
whole fortune by the way, leaving nothing for his com- 
fortable ſettlement when he arrives, where he is to paſs 
his6-days. | . Wy 
Suppoſe an unbodied ſpirit, of the character cf moſt 
human minds, entered upon the future ſtate, left to it- 
ſelf, and neither raiſed to poſitive happineſs, nor con- 
diemnedl to poſitive puniſhment; I aſk, what muſt be 
, the condition of ſuch a being? What can be more de- 
plorable than the fituation of a mind, which has loſt all 
the objects of its delight, and can enjoy nothing of what 
makes the happineſs of the ſtate in which it is placed? 
For, alas, there is no eating and drinking, no ſtock-job- 
bing or trafficking, no enjoyment of wine and women, 
No parliamenteering in the world of ſpirits; and in 
5 this world of ſpirits we ſhall all find ourſelves be fore many 
0 Fears be gone. What then is our wiſdom ? Not, ſurely, 
| to ſet our whole affetions upon this preſent fleetin 
Rate; but to habituate ourſelves to think of the ete 
_ exiſtence hereafter as the principal end of our being, 
-and what ought therefore to fill up the greateſt part of 
our attention, and to engage our warmeſt aſſections and 
moſt eager. purſuit. 85 | 
That any being in the univerſe ſhould ever bring it- 
.s Ffelf to hate itſelf, or deſire its own miſery, as milery, 
is impoſſible, Though a reaſonable ſelf-love, . 
directed, is highly commendable, nothing is more eaſy 
or common, than to err egregiouſly with reſpect to ſelf. 
love. Moſt people love themſelves fo very much, and 
ina way ſo abſurd, that they love nothing elſe, except 
what is cloſely connected with themſelves; and that 
they love more for their own ſakes than any thing elſe. 
That mind muſt be wonderfully narrow that is wholly 
-wraptup in itſelf, But this is too viſibly the character 
of moſt human minds. The true ſtandard of rectitude 
as to ſelf-love, is, That every one love himſelf as God 
& 3 | may 
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may be ſuppoſed to love him; that is, as an individual 
among many. To the Divine Mind every object ap- 
pears as it really is. We ought therefore to endeavour 
to ſee things in the light in which they appear to that 
Exe which comprehends the univerſal ſyſtem. If we 
thus enlarged our conceptions, we ſhould never ſuffer 
our whole regards to be poſſeſſed by any one finite ob- 
ject whatever, not even by ſelf. Nor ſhould we ever 


think of preferring ourſelves unjuſtly to others, or rai- 


fing gurſelves upon their ruin. For that is to act as if 
a man did not conſider himſelf as a part, and a very 


ſmall part of an immenſe whole, but as the only being 


in the univerſe; than which nothing can be more mon- 
ſtrous. If we loved ourſelves as our Maker loves us, we 
ſhould not think of being partial to our faults ; but 
ſhould view them with the 
| others. It is a great unhappineſs that we cannot root 
out of our fooliſh hearts this ſhameful weakneſs. Does 
jt at all alter the real evil of a bad action, that it was I 
who did it? Will a lie become a truth in my mouth ? 
Is not every man's ſelf as much ſelf, and as dear to him 
nas I am to myſelf? And is the immutable and eternal 
nature of right and wrong to be changed by every man's 
fancy? If I ſee injuſtice, falſehood, or impiety in ano- 
ther in the moſt odious light, does not a third perſon 
ſee them in me in the ſame manner ? And does not the 
all-piercing Eye of Heaven ſee them alike in all? If I 
am Mocked at the vices of another perſon, have I not 
a thouſand times more reaſon to be ſtartled at my own ? 


Thoſe of another can never do me the . which 


my own can do me. The plague at C Inople can 
never affect me, as if it attacked me in my own perſon. 
The love of praiſe, or Weſire of diſtinction, is a paſ- 
ſion as neceſſary to a thinking __ as that which 
prompts it to preſerve its ek iſtence. But as this ten- 
dency, like all the others which enter into the human 
make, ought to be ſubject to the government of reaſon, 


it is plain, that no approbation, but that of the wiſe . 


and good, is of any real value, or deſerves the leaſt re. 


eye as we do thoſe of 


gard, The advantage gained by the exertion of this 


univerſal propenſity, is, that men may bo thereby ex- 


* 
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cited to ſuch a courſe of action, as will deſerve the ap- 
probation of the wiſe and good. But the love of undi- 
| ſtinguiſhing applauſe will never produce this effect. 
= | For the unthinking multitude generally give their praiſe 
E where it is leaſt due, and overlook real merit. One 
Charles of Sweden, or Lewis of France, the common furies 
of the world, ſhall receive more huzzas from the mad- 
ding crowd, than ten Alfred:, the fathers of their coun- 
try. So that the deſire of promiſcous praiſe, as it de- 
feats the moral deſign of the paſſion, is altogether im- 
proper and miſchievous, inſtead of being uſeful. The 
rule for the conduct of this paſſion, is, To act ſuch a 
part as ſhall deſerve praiſe; but in our conduct to have 
as little regard as poſſible to praiſe. A good man will 
dare to be meanly, or ill thought of in doing well; 
but he will not venture to do ill in ordered to be com- 
mended. | 
The paſſion, or emotion, which we call anger, ſerves - 
the ſame purpoſe as the natural weapons with which 
the animal creation is furniſhed, as teeth, horns, hoofs, 
and claws; I mean for our defence againſt attacks and 
inſults. Cool reaſon alone would not have ſufficiently 
animated us in our own defence, to ſecure us in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of oar natural rights, any. more than it 
would alone have ſuggeſted to us the due care and nou- 
riſhment of our bodies, To ſupply, therefore, the defi- 
ciences of reaſon in our preſent imperfect ſlate, paſſion 
and appetite come in, and are neceſſary to the human 
compotition, And it would have been as much to the 
purpoſe, that the ancient Stoics ſhould have directed 
their diſciples to eradicate hunger and thirſt, as anger, 
grief, love, and the other natural paſſions. It is indeed 
too true, that in our preſent imperfect ſtate we are in 
much greater danger of yielding too much to our paſ- 
ſions, than of ſubduing them too thoroughly; and there- 
fore we find all wiſe teachers, and particularly the beſt 
of teachers, who came from heaven to inſteuct us, la- 
bouring to inculcate upon mankind the conqueſt of paſ- 
ſion and appetite, without ſetting auy bounds to the 
length they would have the conqueſt carried; as know- 
ing, that there is no need to caution men againſt ww 
| 1 ce 
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ceſs on this ſafeſt fide. And, with reſpect to the paſ- 
ſion we are now treating of, if a perſon does not ſhew 
himſelf wholly incapable of being moved, if he does not 
directly invite injuries and aſſaults, by bearing without 
all meaſure ; if he does but from time to time ſhew 
that he has in him too much ſpirit to ſuffer himſelf 
to be trampled _ I am clearly of opinion, that 
he cannot exert this paſſion too ſeldom, or too mode- 
rately. 
If we take the ſame method for coming at the true 
Nate of things in this, as in other caſes, viz, endeavour- 
ing, as before directed, to get that view of them which 
appears before the all- comprehenſive eye of God, we 
ſhall then ſee how abſurd the exceſſive indulgence of 
this lawleſs paſſion is. Lo the Supreme Mind we ap- 
pear a ſet of infirm, ſhort-fighted, helpleſs beings, en- 
gaged to one another by nature, and the neceſlity of 
our affairs; incapable of greatly prejudicing one ano- 
ther; all very nearly upon a footing ; all guilty before 
him; all alike under his government, and all to ſtand 


hereafter before the ſame judgment - ſeat. How ridicu- 


lous muſt then our fatal quarrels, our important poirts 
of honour, our high indignation, and our mighty te- 
ſentments appear before him? Infinitely more con- 
temptible than the contentions between the frogs and 
mice do to us in the ludicrous ancient poem aſcribed 
to Homer, | 
But this is not all. Let it be conſidered alſo how the 
impiety of our hatred and reſentment, muſt appear be- 
fore that Eye, which ſees all things as they are, That 
the Supreme Governor of the world ſhould chooſe to 
vindicate to himſelf the privilege of ſearching tbe hearts, 
and of knowing the real characters of all his creatures, 
is no more than might be expected. Whoever there- 
fore preſumes to pronounce upon the character or ſtate 
of any of his fellow-creatures before God, aſſumes the 
incommunicable privilege of Divinity. Now, every 
man who hates his fellow-creature, muſt firſt conclude 
him to be wicked and hateful in the fight of God, or 
he muſt hate him whom God loves; which is ſuch a piece 
oF audacious oppoſition = the Divine Mind, as hardly: 
| 2 any 
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any man will confeſs himſelf capable of. Again, for 
a private perſon to take upon him to avenge an injury, 
(in any way beſides having recourſe to lawtul authority 
which is founded in the Divine) what is it lefs than aſ- 
ſuming the authority of God himſelf, whoſe privilege it is 
to decide finally, either immediately, or by thoſe whom 
he has authoriſed for that purpoſe? : 
- Farther, let the effects of this unruly paſſion, carried. 
to its utmoſt length, and mdulged univerſally, be con- 
ſidered, that we may judge whether it be moſt for the 
good of the whole, that we conquer, or give way to it. 
Experience ſhews, that every paſlion and appetite in- 
dulged, would proceed to greater and greater lengths 
without end. Suppoſe then every man to lay the reins 
upon the neck of his fury, and give himſelf up to be 
Sh driven by it without controul into all manner of mad- 
' Neſs and extravagance : The obvious conſequence muſt 
be the deſtruction of the weaker by the ſtronger, till the 
world became a deſert. . 
Whatever is right for one man to practiſe, is equally 
right for all, unleſs circumſtances make a difference, If 
it be proper that one man indulge anger without a cauſe, 
no circumſtances can make it improper that all do fo. 
If it be proper that one man ſuffer his paſſion to hurry 
him on to abuſe, or deſtroy an innocent perſon, it is pro- 
per that all do ſo, and that the world be made one vaſt 
ſcene of blood and deſolation. | | 
People ought to be very careful in the younger part 
of life, not to give way to paſſion: for all habits 
ſtrengthen with years. And he, who in youth in- 
dulges an angry and fretful temper, by the time he 
comes into years, is likely to be unſufferable by bis 
peeviſhneſs ; which, though not ſo fatal and terrible 
as a furious temper, is more frequently troubleſome, 
and renders the perſon who gives way to it more tho- 
roughly contemptible. The exceſſive ſtrength of all 
our paſſions is owing to our neglect to curb them in time, 
before they become unconquerable. 
When therefore you feel paſſion rifing, inſtead of 
giving it vent in outrageous expreſſions, which will in- 
flame both your own, and that of the perſon you are 
angry | 
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angry with, accuſtom yourſelf to call reflection to your 
aſſiſtance. Say to yourſelf, What is there in this affair 
of ſufficient coaſequence to provoke me to expoſe my- 
| ſelf? Had I not better drop the quarrel, if the offence 
were much more atrocious, than be guilty of folly? If 
I have loſt money, or honour, by this injurious perſon, 
muſt I loſe by him my wits too? How would a Socrates, 
or a Phocian, have behaved on ſuch an occafion ? How 
did a greater than either behave on an occaſion of in- 
comparably greater provocation, while he had it in his 
wer to have ſtruck his enemies dead with a word ? 
1 —— appears in reſtraining, not giving a looſe 
To on. 
ake a reſolution for one day not to be put out of 
temper upon any account. If you can keep it one day, 
vou may two; and ſo on. To keep you in mind 


your reſolution, you may wear a ring upon a particular 


finger, or uſe any other ſuch contrivance. You may ac- 
cuſtom yourſelf never to ſay any thing peeviſh, without 
thinking it over as long as you could count fix delibe- 
rately. After you have habituated yourfelf for ſome 
time to this praQtice, you will find it as unnatural to 
blunder out raſh ſpeeches, as you do now to deliberate 
before you ſpeak. | . 
Envy 4 malice are rather corruptions of natural 
_ than the natural growth of the human heart. 

or the very leaſt degree of them is wicked and unna- 
tural as well as the greateſt. Emulation, out of which 
ariſes envy, is one of the nobleſt exertions of a rational 
mind. To aſpire to equal whatever is truly great in a 
fellow-creature, what can ſhew more conſpicuouſly true 
greatneſs of mind? What worthy mind was ever with- 
out this diſpoſition ? But to look with an evil eye upon, 
or to hate that excelience in another, which we cannot, 
or will not emalate, is the very diſpoſition of an evil 
ſpirit: for it is hating a perſon for the very thing 
which ought to excite love and admiration. 

Some of the other exceſſes we are apt to run into in 
indulging our paſtions have to plead for themſelves, 
that the exertion of thoſe paſſions is attended with a 
ſenſible pleaſure, But anger, hatred, malice, envy, re- 


. 
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venge, and all the iraſcible paſſions, the more ſtrongly 
they operate, the greater torment they produce. And 
it muſt be an extraordinary degree of virulence in a 
mind, that makes it chooſe to torture itſelf for the ſake 
of exerting its ſpite againſt another. Which ſpite allo, 
through the goodneſs of an over-ruling Providence, in- 
ſtead of hurting the perſon attacked, moſt commonly re- 
coils in vengeance upon him who has indulged in him- 
ſelf ſo deviliſh a temper. 

The natural inclination we have to ſympathiſe with 
our fellow-creatures, to make their caſe our own, and 
to ſuffer a ſenſible pain when we think of their milery 
or misfortune, was placed in us to draw us more effec- 
tually, than reaſon alone would, to endeavour to re- 
lieve them. It is therefore evident, that this motion of 
the mind ought to be encouraged and ſtrengthened 1n 
us, becauſe we cannot be too much attached to our fel- 
low-creatures, at the ſame time that we ought to act 
chiefly upon rational motives in endeavouring to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of our brethren of mankind. 

Fear is a natural paſſion of the mind, and ought no 
more to be eradicated than any of the others. A rea- 
fonable caution againſt, and defire of . avoiding what- 
ever would prove in any degree hurttul, is the prudent 
motion of every rational created mind. The conduct 
of this paſſion conliſts in directing our fear, or caution, 
to proper objects. To fear poverty, or pain, or death, 
more than guilt; to dread the milery ef an hour, or of 
a life, more than future puniſhment tor ages, is tearing 
a leſſer evil more than a greater, chooſing an extreme 
degree of miſery for the ſake of ayoiding an inconſider- 
able one. ks 

Though a daſtardly ſpirit is, generally ſpeaking, a 
proof of baſeneſs of mind, it does not therefore follow, 
that to dare to attempt any thing, however unreaſon- 
able or unjuſt, is true fortitude, A bully, a drunkard, 
or a lunatic, will attack what a wiſe man will avoid en- 
.countering with, For the natural or adventitious viva- 
city of temper in ſuch perſons, which is owing to bo- 
dily conſtitution, or intoxication by liquor, or to a pre- 
ternatural flow of ſpirits hurrying them on, and reaſon 


being 
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being in them very weak, or altogether inſufficient for 
reſtraining their impetuolity, it is no wonder 1* they run 
into the moſt extravagant and dangerous adventures, 
nor if they ſometimes carry all betore them. For the 
very notion that a perſon, or body of men, are refolure 
to a deſperate degree, renders them much more formid- 
able to people who have not, or perhaps cannot, work 
themſelves up to the ſame pitch. True courage is cool 
and deliberate, founded in a ftrong attachment to ju- 
- ſtice, truth, love of one's country, and of true glory; 
and is regulated and reſtrained by wiſdom and good- 
neſs, True fortitude appears infinitely more glorious 
in the faithful martyr, who, unſubdued by want and 
impriſonment, goes en without fear, but without pride, 
friendlefs and alone, and in the midſt of the infulting 
crowd gives up bis body to the devouring flames in ho- 
nour of God and his truth, than in the bluſtering com- 
mander at the head of his thouſands, who marches to 
battle, and, in confidence of the might of his army, al- 
ready aſſures himſelf of victory; and yet the latter 1s 
immortalized by the venal ftraia of flattery, while the 
former is paſſed over in ſilence. 

The loſs of ſome good which we have either enjoyed 


or had reaſonable hopes of attaining, or the arrival of 


ſome poſitive evil, is a reaſonable ſubjeR of reaſonable 
grief; and the concern of mind ought to be propor- 
tioned to the greatneſs of the loſs, or the ſeverity of the 
calamity which is come upon us. As for the aftfitions 
of this preſent life, ſuch as the loſs of riches, of health, 
of the favour of the great, of the good opinion of our 
fellow-creatures, of friends or relations, by removal to 
diſtant places, or by death; theſe, and the like, being 
all temporary, we ſhew our wiſdom moſt by bearing 
them with patience, or even moſt of them with indit- 
ference, in conſideration of the proſpect we have, if we 
be virtuous, of having all ſuch loſſes made up to us 
hereafter ; of being hereafter poſſeſſed of the true and 
unfading riches ; of having the integrity of our charac- 
ters cleared before men and angels; of being reſtored 
to our valuable friends and relations, and united to 
them in a better and happier late, where they and 
X 4 we 
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we ſhall be fitter for true and exalted friendſhip, and 
where we ſhall no more fear a cruel ſeparation, 5 
There is but one juſt ſubject of great or laſting grief 
that 1 know of; it is the conſideration of our guilt be- 
fore God. That we ourſelves, or others, ſhould ever 
have offended the kindeſt and beſt of beings, whom we 
were, by all the ties of Nature and Reaſon, obliged to 
love, to obey, and to adore; this is a grief that will lie 
Heavy upon every conſiderate mind : And till that hap- 
py da ay comes, when all tears' are to be wiped away, 
and all griefs buried in oblivion, the thought of our 
own guilt, and that of our unhappy unthinking fellow- 
creatures, ought not for any long time to be out of our 
view. Nor is there any degree of concern (inferior to 
what might diſqualify us for the performapce of the du- 
ties of life) too great for the occaſion. Nor can any 
thing be imagined more abſurd, than for a reaſoning 
being to expreſs more uneaſineſs about a trifling loſs or 
affliction, which, like all temporal diſtreſſes, will, after 
a few years be to us, as if they had never been; at the 
ſame time that the conſideration of thoſe offences againſt 
the Majeſty of Heaven, which may have fatal effects upon 
their final ſtate, raiſes no uneaſineſs in their minds. 
That a thinking creature (or rather a creature capable 
of thought) ſhould fret for the loſs of a mortal friend or 
relation, whom he always knew to be be mortal, and. be 
under no concern for his having alienated from bimſelf, 
by his wickedneſs, the favour of the moſt powerful, the 
moſt faithful, and the kindeſt Friend, That a rational 
creature ſhould bitterly lament the loſt patronage of a 
prince, or peer, whoſe favour he knew to be uncertain 
and precarious, and give himſelf no trouble about his 
having forfeited the protection of Him, upon whom he 
depends for every moment's exiſtence, and every degree 
of happineſs he can enjoy in the preſent life, and thro? 
all eternity! Surely ſuch grief is indulged with great 
impropriety? 
While we live in the body, it is plainly neceſſary, 
that we beſtow a reaſonable attention upon the body, 
for providing whatever may be uſeful for its health and 
. Cupport. To think of eradicating, or deſtroying the 
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appetites, would be making ſure of the deſtruction of 
the body. The point we ought to have in view is, 
therefore, to conduct and regulate them fo, as beſt to 
anſwer the wiſe ends, . for which they were planted in 
our nature. | wy 

That every living creature ſhould have in its make a 
ſtrong deſire ef areas life, was neceſſary. But in 
rational minds all natural inſtincts are to be under the 
controul of reaſon; the ſuperior faculty to govern the 
| inferior. It is evident, that there may be many caſes, 
in which rectitude and propriety may require us to get 
over the inſtinctive love of life, as well as to conquer 
the influence of the other natural paſſions. Whoever 
loves life more than virtue, religion, or his country, is 
guilty of a groſs abſurdity in preferriag that, which is 
of leſs conſequence, to that which is of greater. We 
are always to endeavour, as before obſerved, to view 
things in the light, they may be ſuppoſed to appear into 
the All- comprehenſive Mind. But I cannot bring my- 
ſelf to believe, that my life appears to the Supreme Mind 
of ſuch importance, that it ought to be preſerved to the 
prejudice of ſacred and eternal truth; that it is better, 
the people ſhould periſh for one man, than one man for 


the ours 5 
* If the heroes and ſages among the Heathens, who 
had no ſuch ſure proſpect of a future exiſtence as we 
have, or may have; if they, whoſe views of a life to 
come, were rather ſtrong deſires, than well eſtabliſhed 
hopes; if they ſhewed ſuch a contempt of the preſent 
life, as to give it up with joy and triumph for the ſer- 
vice of their country, and for the ſake of truth; of 
which hiſtory furniſhes inſtances almoſt innumerable ; 
it were to be expected, that we ſhould, in the contempt 
of life, greatly exceed them; which, to our ſhame, is 
far from being the caſe, 

A competency of the good things of life being neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, it is evident, that a reaſonable 
degree of care, induſtry, and frugality, is altogether pro- 
per; of which I have treated pretty copiouſly in the 
firſt part of this work, Whenever this care for the con- 
yeniences of life proceeds ſuch a length, as to * 
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a love of riches for their own ſake, it is then, that a man 
ſhews himſelf bewildered and loſt to all rational and 9u- 
dicious views, and enchanted with a mere imaginary 
object of no real value in itſelf, That a man thould 
beſtow his whole labour in heaping up pieces of metal, 
or paper, and ſhould make his very being wretched, be- 
cauſe he cannot get together the quantity he aims at, 
which he does not need, nor would uſe, if he had them 
in his poſſeſhon; is much the fame wiſdom, as if he 
ſpent his life in filling his magazines with cockle-ſhells, 
or pebbles. If it be likewife remembered, that every 
paſſion indulged, becomes in time an unconquerable 
habit, and that a fixed love of ſordid riches is altogether 
unſuitable to the ſpiritual immortal ſtate, for which we 
were intended, where gold and filver will be of no 


value; if it be conſidered, that a great degree of avarice 


is wholly inconftent with every generous ſentiment, and 
even with common honeſty ; and that any conſtant pur- 
ſuit whatever, which engages the whole attention, and 
takes it off from thoſe ſublime views of futurity, and 
thoſe preparations for immortality, which are abſolutely 
neceſſary toward our being found fit for that final ſtate, 
is highly criminal; if thete, and various other conſider- 
ations be allowed their due weight, it will appear, that 
covetouſneſs is a vice altogether unſuitable to the dig- 
nity of our nature, and that the fafe fide to err on, with 
regard to riches, is, To be too indifferent, rather than 

too anxious about them. | 
If the ſole defign of the appetite of hunger be, To 
oblige us mechanically, by means of pain, to take that 
due care of ſupporting the body by proper nouriſhment, 
which we could not have been fo agreeably, and effec- 
tually brought to, by pure reaſon; it 1s obvious, that the 
view we ought to have in eating, is the ſupport of life. 
That kind of food, which is fitteſt for nouriſhing the 
body, and the leaſt likely to breed diſeaſes, is evidently 
the beſt, And if artificial diſhes, unnatural mixtures, 
and high ſauces, be the leaſt proper for being aſſimi- 
lated into chyle and blood, and the moit likely to pro- 
duce humours unfriendly to the conſtitution ; what is 
commonly called rich feeding is, in truth, flow * 
5 t 
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It is therefore very ſtrange, that men ſhould have ſo 
little command of themſelves, that, for the ſake of the 
triſling pleaſure of having their palates tickled with a 
ſavoury tafte, they ſhould venture the ſhortening of their 
days, At the ſame time, that the enormous expence 
of a rich table might be ſpared, and the ſame, or rather 
indeed a much higher pleaſure, in cating, might be en- 
joyed, if people would but give themſelves time and ex- 
erciſe to acquire a hearty appetite, But I really beheve 
that is what ſome have never experienced, and conte- 
quently have no conception of, 
The vices we are in danger of running into, by which 
our table may become a ſnare to us, are, beſtowing too 
great expence, or too much time at our meals, over-garg- 
ing nature, or hurting our health by a wrong choice of 
food. Nothing ſcems more evident, than that to waſte 
or ſquander away the good gifts of Providence, eſpecially 
in ſo ſordid a manner, as upon the materials of gluttony, 
is altogether unjuſtifiable. The only rational notion 
we can form of the deſign of Providence in beſtowing 
riches upon ſome, and ſinking others in poverty, 15, 
That men are placed in thoſe diſſerent cireumitances 
with a view to the trial and exerciſe of diſlereut vir- 
tues. So that riches are to be conſidered as a ſteward- 
ſhip, not to be laviſhed away in pampering our vices, 
and ſupporting our vanity, but to be laid out in ſuch a 
manner as we ſhall hereafter be able to anſwer tor, to 
Him, who entruſted us with them, And whoever be- 
itows yearly in gorging and gluttany, what might ſup- 

rt a great many families in induſtry and frugality, 
et him ſee to the conſequences. 

Again, if we be really ſpirits, though at preſent em- 
bodied ; it ſeems pretty plain, that the feeding of the 
body ought not to engroſs any very great proportion of 
our time. If indeed we look upon ourſelves as more 
body than ſpirit, we ought then to beſtow the princi- 
pal attention upon the body. But this is what few will 
care to own in words; which makes their declaring it 
by their practice the more abſurd, and inconſiſtent. 

If it be our duty to preſerve our health and life for 
pletulue!s in our Ration, it can never be innocent in us 
8 2 to 
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to pervert the very means appointed for the ſupport of 
the body, to the deſtruction of the body. We are here 


upon duty, and are to keep upon our poſt, till called off, 
And he who trifles with life, and loſes it upon any fri- 
volous occaſion, muſt anſwer for it hereafter to the Au- 
thor of Life. 
Laſtly, if it be certain, that in the future world of 
ſpirits, to which we are all haſtening, there will be no 


_ occaſjon for this appetite, nor any gratifying of appetites 


at all, nothing is more evident, than the abſurdity of 
indulging it in ſuch an unbounded and licentious man- 
ner, as to give it an abſolute aſcendant over us, and to 
work it into the very mind, ſo as it ſhall remain, when 
the body, for whoſe ſake it was given, has no farther 
occaſion for it. The deſign our Maker had in placing 
us in this ſtate of diſcipline, was to give us an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating in ourſelves other ſorts of habits 
than thoſe of gluttony and ſenſuality. 

Of the many fatal contrivances, which our ſpecies, 
too fertile in invention, have hit upon for corrupting 
themſelves, defacing the bleſſed Maker's image upon the 
mind, and perverting the end of their creation ; none 
would appear more unaccountable, if we were not too well 
accuſtomed to ſee inſtances of it, than the ſavage vice 


of drunkenneſs. That ever it ſhould become a prac- 


tice for rational beings to delight in overturning their 


reaſon; that ever men ſhould voluntarily chooſe, by 


ſwallowing a magical draught, to brutify themſelves ; 
Nay, to ſink themfelves below the level of the brutes ; 


for drunkenneſs is peculiar to our ſpecies; this madnels 


mult appear to other orders of being, wondertully ſhock- 
ing. No man can bear the leaſt reflection upon his 
underſtanding, whatever he will upon his virtue. Yet 
men will indulge a practice, by which experience con- 
vinces them, they will effectually loſe their underſtand- 
ing, and become perfect idiots. Unthinking people are 
wont to look with great contempt upon natural fools. 
But in what light ought they to view a fool of his own 


making? What can be conceived more unſuitable to the 


Dignity of Human Nature, than the drunkard, with 
his eyes ſtaring, his tongue ſtammering, his lips quives- 
3 ing, 
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ſtomach heaving. Decency will not ſuffer me to pro- 
ceed in fo filthy a deſcription. The ſwine, wallowing 
in the mire is not ſo loathſome an object as the drunk- 
ard ; for nature in her meaneſt dreſs 1s always nature : 
but the drunkard is a monſter, out of nature. The only 
rational being upon earth reduced to abſolute incapa- 
city of reaſon, or ſpeech ! A being formed for * 
ſunk into filth and ſenſuality! A creature endowed 
with capacities for being a companion of angels, and 
inhabiting the etherial regions, in a condition not fit 
to come into a clean room, among his fellow- creatures! 
The lord of this world ſunk below the vileſt of the 
brutes! | 

One would think all this was bad enough: but there 
is much worſe to be ſaid againſt this moſt abominable 
and fatal vice. For there is no other that ſo eſſectually 
and fo ſuddenly unhinges and overturns all virtues, and 
deſtroys every thing valuable in the mind, as drunken- 
nels, For it takes off every reſtraint, and opens the 
mind to every temptation, So that there is no ſuch 
expeditious way for a perſon to corrupt and debauch 
himſelf, to turn himſelf from a man into a demon, as 
by intoxicating himſelf with ſtrong liquor. Nor is 
there, perhaps, any other habit ſo bewitching, and which 
becomes ſo toon unconquerable as drunkenneſs. The rea- 
ſon is plain. There is no vice which ſo eſſectually deſ- 
troys reaſon. And when the faculties of the mind 
are overturned, what means can the unhappy perſon 
uſe, or what courſe can another take with him, to ſet 
him right? to attempt to reform a confirmed drunkard, 
is much the ſame as preaching to a madman, or idiot. 
Reaſon, the helm of the mind, once deſtroyed, there is 
nothing remaining wherewith to ſteer it. It muſt then 
be left to run adrift. 

It is deplorable to think of the miſerable pretences 
made uſe of to apologize for this beaſtly vice. One 
exuſes himſelf by his being neceſſarily obliged to keep 
company. But it is notorious that nothing more effec- 
tually diſqualifies a man for company, than to have his 
tongue tied, and his brains ſtupiſied with liquor. Be- 
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ing, his hands trembling, his legs tottering, and his 
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fides, no man is obliged to do himſelf a miſchief, to do 
another no kindneſs. Another pretends he is drawn 
by his buſineſs or way of life, to taverns and places of 
entertainment. But a man muſt never have been drunk, 
nor ever ſeen another drunk, to imagine that ſtrong liquor 
will help him in driving bargains. On the contrary, every 
body knows, that one is never ſo likely to be impoſed on as 
when he is in liquor. Nor is the pretence of drinking 
to drive away care, to paſs the time, or to cheer the 
ſpirits, more worthy of a rational creature. If, by the 
force of ſtrong liquor, a man's cares may be mechani- 
cally baniſhed, and his conſcience lulled aſleep for a 


time; he can only expect them to break looſe upon 


him afterwards with the greater fury. He who artifi- 
cially raiſes his ſpirits by drinking, will find them fink 


and flag in proportion. And then they muſt be raiſed 


again; and ſo on, till at laſt he has no ſpirits to raiſe. 
For underſtanding, and fortune, and virtue, and health, 
all fall before this dreadful deſtroyer. As for drinking 


to paſs the time, inſtead of an excuſe, it is an aggrava- 


tion. It is criminal enough to waſteexpence and health, 
without laviſhing precious times beſides. 

Nor is the pretence of being odious among one's 
neighbours, and being looked upon as a preciſe fellow, 
for living temperately, any better than the others. 
Alas! we are not hereafter to ſtand or fall by the opi- 
nion of our neighbours. Beſides, we ourſelves in many 
caſes ſhew a neglect of the opinion of mankind ; and do 
not croſs our inclinations to gain it. And if in one in- 
ſtance, why not in another? We may be ſure of the 
favourable opinion of the ſober part of our acquaintance 
by keeping on the right ſide ; the approbation of one 
of whom is preferable to that of a thouſand drunkards. 

Of all kinds of intemperance, the modern times have 
produced one of the moſt fatal and unheard of, which 
like a plague over-runs and* lays waſte both town and 
country, {weeping the lower part of the people, who in- 
dulge in it, by thouſands to the grave. The unhappy 
invention I mean, and which ſeems by its miſchievous 
effects to claim Satan himſelf for its author, is the drink- 


ing of fermented ſpirituous liquors, This is no _ 
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for ſetting forth the deſtructive eſſects of that moſt 
| ſhocking ſpecies of debauchery. That has been the 
ſubje& of a parliamentary inquiry. And it is to be 
hoped, that the accounts laid before that auguſt body, 
which were tragical enough to melt a heart of rock, 
will be the cauſe of producing an effetual remedy tor 
that ruinous national evil. 

The beſt human means I know of, for conquering a 
habit of drinking, are to avoid temptation, to accuſtom 
one's ſelf by degrees to leſſen the quantity, and lower 
the ſtrength of the liquor by a more and more copious 
dilution with water. 

The natural defire. of the two ſexes was placed in us 
for the ſupport of the ſpecies. It is not therefore-to be 
eradicated ; but only brought under proper regulations, 
ſo as the end may the beſt — 2 the union 
of one man and one woman for life, was the original 
deſign, is evident from the near equality between tho 
numbers of the two ſexes. For one man therefore to 
break looſe upon the other ſex, and appropriate to him- 
ſelf a plurality, is evidently againſt the order of nature, 
and inconſiſtent with the good of fociety, in which 
every individual is to enjoy all his natural rights and 
privileges, and all monopolies are unjuſt. hat the 
marriage engagement ought to be ſacred and indiſſoluble 
but by death, is plai conſidering the various bad 
effects of its being p ious, as alicnating the aflec- 
tions of the two parties for one another, and ſor their 
common children, and thereby defeating one main end 
of their coming together, viz. to be mutual helps and 
2 to one another under the various diſtreſſes of 
life; encouraging inconſtancy and an endleſs defire of * 
variety ; and expoſing one of the ſexes to the unhappi- 
neſs of a flaviſh dependence. That all commerce of 
the ſexes, where a due care is not had for the off-ſpring, 
is vicious, is evident from conſidering, that thereby the 
very deſigu ot nature is fruſtrated. That invadiag the 
bed of our neighbour is highly injurious, is plain, be- 
cauſe it is a breach of the moſt tolemn engagements, 
and moſt ſacred vows, without which there could be no 
marriage, That all commerce of the ſexes, — 

| | awfu 
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lawful marriage, is unjuſtifiable, is certain, in that it 
tends to the diſcouragement of that moſt wiſe and 
excellent inſtitution. And that it is the indiſpenſable 


duty of every man and woman to enter into that ſtate, 


excepting in the caſe of unſurmountable conſtitutional 
or prudential objections, is as plain, as that it is the duty 
of every man and woman to eat and drink. For it is as 
certainly the deſign of Providence, that the ſpecies be 


kept up, as that the life of individuals be preſerved by 


nouriſhment. And what is the duty of one is the duty 
of all, unleſs in the caſe of inſuperable obſtacles. 

The indulgence of this appetite to excels is as clearly 
unjuſtifiable as that of any other. The effects of every 
undue fenſual indulgence are ſinking and debaſing the 
mind, miſleading it from the ſublime views, and noble 

urſuits, for which it was created, and habituating it to 
diſobedience and miſrule; which is directly contrary to 
the intention of a ſtate of diſcipline. Whoever. gives 
himſelf up to the uncontrouled dominion of paſſion or 
appetite, ſells himſelf an unredeemable flave to the 
moſt rigorous, and moſt deſpicable of tyrants. And it 
is only going on farther and farther in ſuch baſe indul- 
gences, and at laſt, no gratification whatever of the de- 
fire will be ſufficient. Yet, there is no ſtate in life, in 
which abſtinence at times, from ſenſual gratifications of 
every kind, is not indiſpenſdbly neceſſary. Every rea- 
der's common ſenſe will convince him of the truth of 
this, and particularly with reſpect to the ſubject we are 
now upon. 'Though marriage is the natural way of 
gratifying the mutual deſires of the ſexes, every body 
knows, that a continued indulgence is utterly incompa- 
tible with the marriage ſtate, Which ſhews plainly, 
that the due regulation and reſtraint of every paſſion 
and appetite, is the ſcheme of nature, and that un- 
bounded exceſs is contrary to nature. And yet, how 
ſtrange is it to conſider the poor and ſuperficial fallacies, 
which mankind think ſufficient to ſatisfy themſelves 
with, rather than give up their favourite vices and fol- 
lies? What can be more contemptible than the com- 
mon plea for all exceſſive and irregular indugences, 


particularly the criminal commerce of the ſexes ; That 
| | We. 


we are formed with natural inclinations, defires, and 
powers; and why ſhould we not act according to the 
bent of our nature? «4 


To purſue the ends of nature, according to the order 
of nature, is ſo far from being criminal, that it is victue, + 


But exceſs and irregularity are ditectly contrary to na- 
ture's views, This is ſeen by every man, in every caſe 
where paſſion and appetite do not blind him. We 
have a natural appetite, for example, to food, How 
comes it then, that we do not as often over-gorge our 
ſtomachs with plain bread as with dainties ? "The one 
would be as irregular and vicious as the other, Yet 
we ſhould fee a ſtrange abſurdity in the former, while 
we can excuſe ourſelves in the latter. If we arc formed 
with a natural appetite for food, why do we make ſuch 
a difference in the indulgence of our appetite in deli- 
cacies, from plain food? The truth is, that exceſs of all 
kinds is indef-nſible, and unnatural, If it were natural, 
we ſhould be as apt to eat too much bread, as too much 
paſty. It is the deplorable weakneſs of our nature, that 
we yield to appetite and paſſion, till they become too 
neg: for us, and lead us captive in ſpite of ourſelves. 
hile we pretend, we only follow nature, we are in- 
dulging a falſe and vitiated taſte. And in no indul- 
gence is there more ſhameful exceſs committed, nor 
greater deviations from the intention of nature, than in 
that which is the ſubjeR of this paragraph. Were the 
above apology for excels of any weight, that is, were 
it proper we ſhould do every thing we have power or 
inclination to, we might by the ſame plea throw ourſelves 
down a precipice, becauſe we have power to do it. 
The thief 
eaſe rather than labour ; the drunkard may. drink him- 
ſelf to death, becauſe it is natural to quench thieſt; the 
ionate man may kill his enemy, becauſe he has a 
natural diſpoſition to repel injuries; in ſhort, if this 
plea be good for any thing, it renders all exceſſes, which 
take their firſt riſe from a natural appetite, innocent. 
Such an indulgence in fleep, in leiſure or in action, 
and in relaxations or amuſements, as may be neceſſary 


for the refreſhment and health of theſe frail vehicles 


we 


may ſteal, becauſe he has a natural defire to. 


* 


* 
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we now inhabit is allowable. And the juſt meaſure of 
ſuch indulgence 1s different according to different con- 
ſtitutions and ways of life. But it 1s to be feared, that 
hundreds exceed the bounds of moderation, for one, 
who reſtricts himſelf too much. Let every reader lay, 
his hand upon his heart, and think what loſt time he 
will have to anſwer for hereafter. The ſafe fide is, to 
indulge rather too little than too much. A tolerable 
conſtitution will hold better with eight hours fleep, in 
the twenty-four, than with more. And as to relaxa- 
tions or diverſions, the plea of their neceſſity is wholly 
groundleſs, except for thoſe who live a laborious, or 
ſtudious life. What neceſſity for thoſe, whoſe whole 
exiſtence 1s one continued courſe of indolence and re- 
laxation, for relaxation ? Relaxation from what ? Not 
from buſineſs ; for they never do any. The proper 
relaxation from idleneſs, would be to do ſomewhat. 
And there 1s no mortal, who is one degree above an 
idiot, that is not capable of doing ſomething worth 
— RY as ; 

Whoever can perſuade himſelf, that it was the in- 
tention of his Maker, in placing him in this ſtate of 
diſcipline, that he ſhould pals an exiſtence as uſeleſs as 
that of a ſtock or a ſtone, (ſuppoſing him innocent of 
all poſitive crimes) muſt have ſtrange notions of the 
Divine Oeconomy, and of his own nature. If that 
ſort of life be lawful and proper for one, it is fo for all. 
And where would then be the buſineſs of life, the im- 
provement of ourſelves, the care of our children, the 
government of kingdoms, the advancement of the ſpe- 
cies toward a preparation for a future ſtate of happineſs? 
Let no one pretend, that he cannot find employment, 
till he has at leaſt performed all that is preſcribed in 


thisbook 
I will here throw together a few remarks on ſome of 
the modern faſhionable amuſements, 3 
Gaming is an amuſement wholly unworthy of ratio- 
nal beings, having neither the pretence of exerciſing 
the body, of exerting ingenuity, or of giving any natu- 
ral ,. ; and owing its entertainment wholly to an 
vnnatural and vitiated taſte; the cauſe of infinite loſs of 
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time, of enormous deſtruction of money. of irritating 
the paſſions, of ſtirring up avarice, of innumerable 
ſneaking tricks and frauds, of encouraging idleneſs, of 
diſguſting people againſt their proper employments, and 
of ſinking and debaſing all that is truly great and valua - 
dle in the mind “. 

As for the theatrical diverſions, they are managed in 
ſuch a manner, that a ſober perſon may be aſhamed to 
be ſeen at many of them. It is notorious that the bulk 
of our Engli/h plays are not fit to be ſeen in print. The 
tragedies are, generally ſpeaking, a heap of wild flights 
and bombaſtic rants, and the comedies of ſcandalous 
impurities; neither of which can be thought worthy 
the attention of a people, who value ttemſelves either 
upon their taſte or their virtue, There may be found, 


perhaps, 


ry Cards being now become i as to — the ar yas + _ 
companies, it may ſeem neceflary in ng the general practice off 
polite, to ſupport what is above ai 333 dy frown zuthori- 
ties, which will, I believe, at leaſt equal to thoſe of any of the mot 
eminent modern defenders of that ſtupid and miſchievous amuſemeat. 

* Play, wherein perſons of condition, eſpecially ladies" [in our times all 
ages, ſexes, and ranks} e fo much of their time, is a p'ain inflance 
* that e cannot be idle ; they muſt be doing ſomething,” [if it be mi- 
chief]! For how elſe could they fit fo many hours /o/ing at that which 
gives generally more vexation than delight to people. while they are en- 
« gaged in it ? It is certain, gaming leaves no flifu behind it tu thoſe 
„ho reflect when it is over, and it no way ay either body or mind, As 
* to effates, if it ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it is then a trade, and not 
"* a recreation, wherein few thrive ; and at beſt, a thriving gameſter has but 
% poor trade on t, who filly his pockets at the price of his reputarion.”” 

; Locks on Educat. p. 366. 
And afterwards, page 368. 

« As to cards and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is, never to lars 
any play upon them, and ſo to be incapacitated for thole dangerous tompta- 
* tions and incroaching waer: of uſeful time.” | | 

What would this great man have ſaid, had he lived in our times, when it 
js common for people to ſpend five or ſix hours every night at cards, Sunday 
not excepted ; which amount: to a faurth or fifth part of the whole time of 
life, and comes in all to perhaps ten or a dozen years in a long life ? 

Let us now hear Mr. Au ſen on the ſame ſubjett. Sri4cT. No. 91. 

« I muſt confeſs I think it is below reaſenable creatures to be altogether 
* converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely maocent, and have nothing 
** elſe to recommend them, but that there is n hurt in them. Whether any 
*« kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I Mall not determine 
but I think it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the % ſenſe, paſſing away 
« howrs together in foufling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other c- 
„ wverfation, but what is made up of a few game phraſes, and no other na, 
** but thoſe of M or red ht, ranged together in different figures. Wovld 
not a mu laugh to hear any one of . ſpecies complaining !hat e 11 hrt? 

| - 
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perhaps, in the Engli/b language, about twenty or thirty 
pieces, eſpecially ſome of Shakeſpear*s, which, if ſub- 
jected to pretty ſevere caſtigation, and properly repre- 
ſented, might be ſaid to make a noble entertainment. 
But theſe ſerve only as traps to draw in the innocent and 
unweary to a delight in the diverſions of the theatre. 


And by the ſagacity of the managers of the theatres, 


who very well know, that the groſs of an audience have 
no taſte for what is really excellent in thoſe entertain- 
ments, and are only to be pleaſed with ſhew, or 
ribaldry ; by their cunning management, I ſay, it comes 
about, that it is not much ſafer for a young and inno- 
cent perſon to be preſent at the repreſentation of a 
chaſte and virtuous piece, than of one of the moſt pro- 
fane. What does it avail, that the piece itſelf be unex- 
ceptionable ; if it is to be interlarded with lewd ſongs 
or dances, and tagged at the concluſion with a ludicrous 
and beaſtly farce? I cannot therefore, in conſcience 
give youth any other advice, than generally to avoid 
ſuch diverſions, as cannot be indulged without the ut- 
moſt danger of perverting their taſte, and corrupting 
their morals. | | | 

As for maſquerades, if the intention of them be intrigu- 
ing, they anſwer ſome end, though a bad one; if not, 
they ſeem by all accounts to be ſuch a piece of wretched 
foolery,. as ought to be beneath any but children,. or 
mad people, That a thouſand people ſhould come to- 
gether in ridiculous dreſſes only to ſqueak to one ano- 
ther, I know you, and, Do you know me ! Poſterity, if 
the world ſhould grow a little wiſer, will not betieve 
it; but will conclude, that their grandfathers and 
grandmothers were very naught. A multitude aſſem- 
bled together in maſks, by which means ſhame, the 
great reſtraint from vice, is baniſhed ! What can be 
imagined more threatening to the intereſts of virtue 
and decency *? | 8 I know 


Among various other the immortal honours of our preſent moſt excel - 
lent Sovereign, George III. may this page hand down to poſterity, that he 
has ſet his royal authority and example in full oppoſition to the vices here 
remarked on, viz. Maſquerading, Gaming, and criminal Gallantry. And 
to the indelible diſgrace ot the preſent age, be it remembered, that, in con - 
ſequence of the diſcontent of a ſet of diſappointed grandees, the merit of ſo 
{amiable a prince has not been eſteemed as, from the known generoſity of 
he people of Britain, might have been expected. | 
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I know of no very material objection againſt the 
entertainments of muſic called concerts, if they be not 
' purſued to the loſs of too much time or money. Thoſe 
called oratorios, being a kind of dramas taken from 
Scripture, are, I think, exceptionable, as they tend to 
_ degrade thoſe awful ſubjects, and to turn into diverſion 
what is more proper for devotion, 

Promiſcuous dancing at 3 balls, is a diverſion no 

ay proper for young people, as it gives an opportu- 
— for The artful and deſigning of either ſex to lay 
ſnares for one another, which fometimes prove fatal. 
At the ſame time, country-dancing in private, where 
the whole company are known to one another, where 
the parents or other judicious perſons preſide, where de- 
cency 1s kept up; and moderation uſed, muſt, I think, 
be owned to be both an agreeable amuſement, and a 
wholeſome exerciſe. | 

Hunting, the favourite diverſion of the country-gen- 
try, is, without doubt, the very beſt that can be uſed, 
for the preſervation of health, excluſive of the danger 
of broken bones. But, as a gentleman ought in all rea- 
ſon to be poſſeſſed of other endowments and accom- 
pliſhments, befides that of a healthy conſtitution, one 
would think, a few other employments ſhould have 
place ; ſuch as reading, overlooking their buſineſs, im- 
proving their eſtate z ſerving their friends, and country, 
and preparing themſelves for another world : for ſurely 
that cannot be ſuid to be the exiſtence of a thinking, 
ſocial, immortal creature, which 1s divided between, 
hunting, drinking, and fleeping. 

The diſtreſs many people ſeem to be in for ſome- 
what to paſs the time, might have been prevented by 
their ſtudying in the earlier part of life to acquire a 
little taſte for reading and contemplation, Whoever 
can find an agreeable companion in a book, a tree, or 
a flower, can never be at a loſs how to paſs his leifure 
hours, though he ſhould not be in the way of the card- 
table, the tavern, or the play. And it is well worth 
while to acquire a little taſte for mental amuſements in 
one's early years (the only time of lite in which it is 
to be acquired) for when _ is ſaid, it is but a m—_ | 
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ble caſe for a man to have in himſelf no entertainment 
for himſelf; but to be obliged to be beholden to others 
for all his pleaſure in life. 

Our ſituation in the preſent ſtate is ſuch, that every 
thing makes a part of our diſcipline; and we are in 
danger, without proper care, and attention, of deviating 
into error in ſo ſeemingly trivial a particular as that of 
| dreſs, Too much time, or too great expence beſtowed 
on dreſs, that is, more than might do the buſineſs de- 
cently, becomes criminal, For that is waſting upon an 
affair of very little conſequence, what is of great value, 
and might be much better applied. Levity, or wan- 
tonneſs appearing in drels, is alſo unjuſtifiable, as tend- 
ing to produce bad effects on ourſelves and others. 

To conclude, the proper conduct of the paſſions and 
appetites conſiſis briefly, in following nature in the in- 
dulgence of them; in taking care, above all things, not 
to ſuffer them to get ſuch a hold of the mind, as to en- 
ſlave it, that is, to engage ſo much of its attention as 
may diſqualify it for worthier purſuits, make it unhappy 
by continually hankering after the gratification of one 
low deſire or other, and lead it to place its whole ſatis- 
faction in ſuch gratifications. The due conduct of the 
paſſions and appetites ſuppoſes reaſon to bear rule in the 
mind, and the inferior powers to be in ſubjection. 
Whoever keeps his mind conſtantly in ſuch a condition, 
is at all times in a capacity for acting a part ſuitable to 
the Dignity of Human Nature, and performing his duty 
to his. fellow-creatures, and to his Creator, 


SECT. VIC 


Of our Obligations with Reſpeft to our Fellow- 
a creatures. | 


17 foundation upon which the whole of our duty 
to our fellow- creatures muſt reſt, is benevolence, 
And the meaſure of our love to the reſt of mankind, is, 
its being equal to that which we have for ourſelves. The 
reaſon why it is made our duty to love our neighbours 
as ourſelves, is, That being proper, there ſhould be ſuch 
an order of beings, as man, created, it was impoſlible 
for Divine Wiſdom to propoſe the production of ſuch a 
| CR ſpeciey, 
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ſpecies, without intending them to be united together 
as a ſociety; and that mutual love and agreement are 
_ efſentially neceſlary to the very idea of a ſociety, As 


it is impoſlible to conceive a material ſyſtem, in which 
repulſion ſhould univerſally prevail, and attraction have 
no place, but every particle of matter ſhould repel every 
other, ſo is it conceivable that a ſociety ſhould ſubſiſt, 
in which every individual ſhould hate every other. 
Our ſelf-love is very wiſely made the meaſure of our 
love to our fellow-creatures, becauſe every individual 
ought to confider himſelf as only one among many, and 
no way of greater conſequence than his neighbour, be- 
fore the univerſal Governor, than as he may be more 
virtuous than he. And as human penetration does not 
reach ſo far as to judge of internal characters, we can- 
not upon any rational pretence pronounce ourſelves 
preferable to others, nor conſequently ought to love our 
fellow-creatures at all leſs than ourſelves. It is true, 
that the order of human affairs is ſuch, as to direct 
every man to apply himſelf to the conducting of bis 
own concerns, and conſulting his own intereſt ; becauſe 
every man knows beſt, and is therefore the fitteſt, to 
undertake the management of his own concerns, tem- 
poral and ſpiritual. By which means every man's con- 
cerns are likely to be managed to the beſt purpoſe. But 
it does not follow from thence, that any man ought in 
his own mind to prefer himſelf to another, or to love 
himſelf more than his neighbour. | 
| Whoever loves his neighbour as himſelf, will ſhew 
his affection by conſulting his intereſt in all things which 
may concern either his body, his ſoul, his fortune, or 
reputation : For every man, who rationally laves him- 
ſelf, will ſtudy his own intereſt with reſpect to theſe 
four great concerns. 

To conſult our neighbour's intereſt, . is, to do him no 
injury: to prevent, as much as in us lies, any other per- 
ſon from injuring him; to do him juſtice in every te- 
ſpeR, and, beyond juſtice, to ſhew him all the kind- 
neſs in our power. : | 

To be negatively good, if we no farther, is 
deſerving no more praiſe than a ſtock or u ſtone, And 


* 


thoſe ſelfiſh and narrow-hearted people, whoſe whole 
praiſe is, that they do no barm, are not to be reckoned 
upon as members of ſociety, but are mere cyphers in 
the creation. Such ſordid diſpoſitions as will admit no 
thought of any thing but ſelf, can never be fit for any 
place in that more exten ſive future fociety, which will 
be compoſed wholly of beings enobled and perfected by 
virtue and univerſal benevolence: For in that higher 
fate, every individual will be connected with the whole, 
and the whole with every individual: fo that there will 
be no detached or ſeparate beings. This ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of our becoming habituated to confider ourſelves 
as parts of the whole, and of enlarging our minds by 
an extenſive benevolence, This alſo ſhews the ſtrange 
abſurdity of making retirement from ſociety, in the ac- 
tive time of life, a part of religion; as by that unna- 
tural and monſtrous practice one third part of our duty 
is wholly cutoff, and the human mind, which ought 
by all poſſible methods to be drawn and engaged to ſo- 
ciety, is detached and ſeparated from it, and habitu- 
ated to think with horror of the very ſtate for which it 
was formed. 

Affection to our neighbour will prevent our injuring 
him, and incline us to do him the utmoſt juſtice, firſt 
as to his fortune or poſſeſſions. I begin with this, as 
that part of our neighbour's concerns, which is of the 
the leaſt conſequence ; intending to proceed afterwards 
to thoſe which touch more nearly. Now the founda- 
tion of property is in reaſon or rectitude; that is to ſay, - 
That a perſon may in ſuch a manner come to be pol- 
ſeſſed of a portion of the good things of life, that he 
may have an excluſive right to it againſt all mankind ; 
ſo that for any other to deprive him of ſuch poſſeſſion 
againſt his conſent, would be iniquitous. As the infi- 
nite Author of all things has an unqueſtionable title to 
all creatures and things in the univerſe, it is evident, 
that he may, in the courſe of his providence, give to 
any man the poſſeſſion of any of the good things of life; 
and what He gives cannot without injuſtice be, by any 
private perſon, forcibly or clandeſtinely taken away. At 
the ſame ans the general content of lociety, or the e. | 


* 
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and generally beneficial purpoſes, render property other- 
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of the country in which a perſon lives, may, for wiſe 


wiſe rightful, not tenable, and may make all things 
common, except where the Divine law has abſolutely 
prohibited alienation, as in matrimony. In a country, 
where excluſive property is eftabliſhed and ſu 


by law or mutual agreement, a right to valuable poſleſ- 


fions may come firſt by birth, Ir is plainly agreeable 
toreaſon, that a parent provide for his own offspring, pre- 
ferably to ſtrangers. The natural affeRion of even the 
inferior creatures for their young, leads to this. By the 
ſame rule, all ſucceſſions among perſons related by mar- 
riage or blood, are equitably and legally eſtabliſhed ; 
and it becomes injuſtice to deprive any one of property 
ſo acquired. The fruits of a perſon's ingenuity, or la- 
bour, are alſo lawful property. Purchaſe is the givin 

what one had a right to, for ſomething which belonge 

to another, and therefore purchaſe gives a juſt right. 
Free gift, from one who has power to give, makes a 
juſt title, In things which have been claimed by no 
one, the firſt poſſeſſion gives a title, as in the caſe of 
unhabited countries. Lo ſeize a country by force of 
arms, to the prejudice of the original inhabitants, is a 
flagrant injuſtice. For as the firſt entrance into an un- 
inhabited country, being by the direction of Providence, 


gives the firſt diſcoverers a title to it, it is evident, that 


no perſon can, without violating the laws of juſtice, di- 
ſturb the firſt poſſeſſors in their property, or pretend to 
a ſettlement in that country, but by agreement with the 
firſt poſſeſſors. 

I do not think it neceſſary to my purpoſe to deter- 
mine, with the utmoſt exactneſs, the boundaries of pro- 
perty, or how far one perſon may lawfully encroach upon 
another's right. Whoever ſincerely loves his neighbour 
with the ſame meaſure of affetion as himſelf, will be as 
tender of his property as he would wiſh others to be of his 
own; and whoever reſolves to regulate his conduct ac- 
cording to rectitude, will be more delicately fearful of 
breaking in upon another's right, than of loſing part of 
his own; and with the utmoſt reaſon : For in violating 
his neighbour's right, he becomes guilty before God; 
whereas in loſing his own, the worſt conſequence is, his 
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being deprived of what is of no great value in itſelf, and 
which he muſt ſoon leave behind him. 

Whatever practices tend to the violation of any per- 
ſon's juſt property, they are all contrary to the affection 
we ought to. entertain for our neighbour, and to ſtrict 
rectitude. Whether ſuch practices are openly violent, 
or more indirect and concealed, the conſequences being 
the ſame, the vice is the ſame; unleſs where increaſed 
or diminiſhed by circumſtances of greater or leſs aggra- 
vation. Thus, receiving or concealing the property of 
another, whether ſtolen, robbed, or found, if the pro- 
prietor is known, or aſſiſting or countenancing another 
in ſuch practices, is the ſame injury to our neighbour 
as direct theft. 5 „ 

The moſt extenſive and ruinous violation of property, 
is that which is committed by thoſe ſcourges and curſes 
of this lower world, Tyrants. When one of thoſe fu- 
Ties, the diſgrace and horror of the human ſpecies; 
breaks looſe upon mankind, a whole kingdom 1s robbed, 
a quarter of the world is plundered; And in that day, 
when all differences of rank will be at an end, dreadful 
in that day will be the charge againſt thoſe who; being 
by Divine Providence raiſed for the general happineſs 
of mankind, have uſed their power only to ſpread ex- 
tenſive miſery and diſtreſs among God's creatures, 

Whoever is by the Divine Providence raiſed to a ſta- 
tion of power and influence, and takes the advantage of 
his power to oppreſs his inferiors, ſhews himſelf not only 
unjuſt, but cowardly : For true greatneſs of mind ſcorns 
any unfair advantage. And if it be unjuſt to appro. 
priate to one's ſelf what belongs to another, however 
able he may be to bear the loſs, much more cruel and 
bale is it for the rich to avail themſelves of their power 
to the diſtreſſing of their poor tenants or dependents. 
What will add but a ſmall matter to the already over- 
grown wealth and ſuperfluous ſtate of the powerful 
landlord, wrung from the poor induſtrious farmer, re- 
duces him, and his numerous family, to the extremity 
of diſtreſs. And that heart muſt have little feeling, that 
would not ſpare a ſuperfluous diſh, or a needleſs bottle, 
rather than a family of half a dozen fellow-creatures 
{ould want bread, I know 
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I know of no oppreſſion in this happy country, of 
ſuch great and extenſive bad conſequence, as that oc- 
cafioned by the abuſe of law : The grievance of which 
is ſo much more calamitous, as the very intention of 
the law is the redreſs of grievances, It is notorious, 
that it is in the power of any raſcally pettifogger to keep 
a whole town in fear, and to ruin as many as he 
of the poor and induſtrious part of the inhabitants, who 
are, without doubt, colleQively conſidered, the moſt 
valuable part of the 2 And the judge upon the 
bench muſt ſit and ſee ſuch wicked practices, without 
having it in his power to give any relief to an unhappy 
ſubject, who is ſtripped, and his family beggared, to 
ſatisfy a voracious blood-ſucker; and all under pretence 
of equity. One ſingle regulation would at once put a 
ſtop to this whole complaint, viz. A law, by which in 
all caſes of proſecution about private concerns, if one 
of the parties choſe to ſubmit the cauſe to arbitration, 
the other ſhould be obliged to ſtand to the award. The 
moſt judicious and prudent ſet of men in the nation, I 
mean the merchants, find this the moſt amicable, equi- 


table, and frugal manner of deciding diſputes about 
property, and generally uſe it, And it were to be 


wiſhed that it were univerſal ; which it is to be hoped 
the abominable iniquity of the law will at laſt bring 
about. | 

The ancient maxim, that the rigour of the law is the 
beight of injuſtice, is undoubtedly true. And whoever 
is ready to take all advantages of his neighbour, which 
the law, ſtrained to its utmoſt ſtrictneſs, will give him, 
ſhews himſelf (fo far from loving his neighbour as him- 
ſelf) to be of a diſpoſition to plunder his neighbour for 
his own advantage in the moſt iniquitous manner, if he 
could but at the ſame time keep himſelf ſafe ; and that 
it is not the love of juſtice and of his neighbour, but 
fear of puniſhment, that reſtrains him from the molt 

notorious violation of property by theft or robbery. 
If by borrowing money, or buying goods upon cre- 
dit, knowing one's ſelf to be in no condition to pay, 
while the perſon he deals with believes him fit to be 
truſted, if by ſuch means as theſe one may as much in- 
; jure 
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jure his neighbour's eſtate, as by open violence or theft, 
it is evident that all ſuch proceedings are highly unjuſt. 
Every man has a right to know the truth in all caſes 
which concern himſelf: And whoever conceals from 
his neighbour a truth, which, if he had known, he 
would have acted another part than he did, is the cauſe 
of all the loſs he may ſuffer by ſuch tranſaction. Yet 
nothing is more common than for traders to borrow 
large ſums a very few days before their becoming in- 
ſolvent. In which, beſides the injuſtice, the abuſe of 
friendſhip and confidence greatly aggravates the ini- 
quity. | 

It is lamentable to obſerve how little regard is too 
generally paid to ſuch promiſes as people think them- 


felves not legally liable to be compelled to the pertorm- 


ance of, Breaking promiſes is violating ſacred truth. 
And withholding from a perſon what one has abſolutely 
promiſed him, ſuppoſing it ſtill in his power to perform 


his promiſe, is depriving him of what he has a right to 
claim: which is in effect a violation of property. El- 


pecially in the caſe of a dependence upon a promiſe 
given, by which the expectant is diſappointed, and 
greatly injured. This is direct injuſtice, falſehood, and 
cruelty. Nor does the conſideration of an unexpected 
expence, which the fulfilling of the promiſe may occa- 
fion, bring any excuſe for violating it. All that was 
to have been conſidered beforehand, and accounted 
upon, before you gave your promiſe. At the ſame time 


a generous man will quit his right to what has been 


promifed him, when he finds, that the promiſer can- 
not, without conſiderable detriment, full his engage- 
ment. 

To withhold a juſt debt, though the creditor ſhould 
not have it in his power to recover it by law, is equally 
unjuſt, as in the caſe of its being recoverable. The 
intention of the law of bankruptcy is to give unfortu- 
nate debtors an opportunity of doing juſtice totheir cre- 
ditors. Therefore he, who takes the advantage of his 
being cleared by the ſtatute of bankruptcy, and refuſes 
to make complete payment of his whole debts, when it 
comes atterwards to be in his power, is guilty _ 

| © 
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ſiume ſort of injuſtice as the thief. And to take advan- 

tage of ſanctuaries, or privileged places; or of the 
laws in favour of Members of either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, to ſcreen one's ſelf, or others; or by any other 
means to evade, or aſſiſt others in evading, the payment 
of juſt debts, where it is in the debtor's power to make 
payment, is the very ſame ſpecies of iniquity as theſt, 
with the aggravation of the abuſe of law, and the baſe- 
neſs of taking an advantage of the weaker. 

Nor is the abſolute retuſal of a juſt debt, only in- 
juſtice ; but even the delay of payment beyond a rea- 
ſonable time, if at all in one's power to make payment, 
is injurious and iniquitous, And all the prejudice ſuf- 
fered by the creditor, by loſs of intereſt of money, or 
by inconveniences in bis affairs, though want of what 
he has a juſt title to, is juſtly to be laid to the charge of 
the debtor. | | 

All breach of truſt, whether through careleſs neglect 
or voluntary embezzling of what is committed to one's 
care, in the capacity of an executor of the will of the 
dead, of an aflignee, ſteward, factor, deputy ; all pro- 
ceedings of this kind, which are diflerent from the con- 
duct one would purſue in the management of his own 
concerns, or might in reaſon expect another to do for 
him, are deviations from reQtitude, and the great rule 
of loving our neighbour with the fame meaſure of af- 
fection as ourſelves. | 

In commerce and traſſie, all advantages taken by degs 
lers, againſt one another, beyond what the one, if he 
were in the other's place, would think juſt and reaſon- 
able; are iniquitous, Of this kind are all deceits in 
goods, as putting them off for ſomewhat better than 
they are, whether that be done by concealing their real 
faults, or by giving them counterfeit advantages. Over- 
rating of commodities ; that is, felling them at ſuch 3 
price, as will yield an exorbitant profit to the ſeller, to 
the prejudice of the buyer, which ſhews in a very bad 
light all monopolies, eſpecially of ſuch articles of com- 
merce as are neceſſary in trade, or in life. All advan- 
tages taken by traders poſſeſſed of large capitals, to the 
hurt of perſons in narrower circumſtances, All advan- 
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tages taken by the knowing, againſt the ignorant. Ad- 
vantages taken by the buyer againſt the ſeller, whether 
of his ignorance or neceſſity. And thoſe moſt flagrant 
iniquities of falſe weights, meaſures, or coins ; with 
whatever elſe in general, may be the means of trans- 
ferring to one perſon the property of another in any 
manner, which he who 1s the gainer would think an 
injuſtice and hardſhip, if he were in the cafe of the 
loſer; all ſuch arts of commerce are iniquitous and un- 
juſtifiable, | 
Reader, if thou art wife, thou wilt ſtop here, and ex- 
amine thy heart, and thy life, If thou haſt ever de- 
fired, or effected, the prejudice of thy neighbour in his 
pry whether by means of pqwer or craft, as thou 
oveſt thy ſoul, do not delay one day to repent, and re- 
form thy fault, and to make ample reſtitution, to the 
injured perſon, to his heirs, or if theſe cannot be 
found, to the poor. If thou goeſt down to the grave 
loaded with the ſpoils of injuſtice, they will fink thy 
ſoul to the bottomleſs pit. For the Judge of the world 
is of infinite purity and juſtice; and will ſhew no mercy 
to the impenitent offender againſt unchangeable and 
eternal rectitude. 

Men being drawn to make encroachments upon the 
property of others, through avarice ; it is evidently the 
duty of every man to look into his own heart, and find 
out whether the love of riches takes up too much room 
in it. And if he finds, what I doubt moſt men will find, 
that he loves riches better than he does his neighbour, 
+ that he has a greater deſire to gain wealth than to be 
of ſeryice ta his fellow-creatures, it is his undoubted 
duty to conquer the ſordid paſſion, and ſtrengthen the 
generous one, To this purpoſe it will be his wiſdom 
to ſet himſelf in earneſt to deep conſideration on the 
evil of avarice, and the excellence of juſtice ; to earneſt 
prayer to heaven for aſſiſtance in the conqueſt of this 
vicious diſpoſition; and to avoid extravagance and pro- 
fuſion, which are often the cauſe of the moſt rapacious 

and inſatiable avarice. 
Every man has a right to be thought and ſpoken of 
according to. his real character, Conſequently, who- 
ever, 
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ever, by any means, direct or indirect, is the occaſion 
of his neighbour's being worſe thought, or ſpoken of, 
than he deſerves, is guilty of injuring his neighbour ; 
and all injurious treatment of a fellow-creature is con- 
trary to reAitude, and inconſiſtent with the love we 
ought to have for our neighbour, which ought to be 
equal to that with which one loves himſelf. 
The moſt atrocious injury againſt our neighbour's re- 
utation is, falſe witneſs before a judge. The laws of 
—— nations have condemned the guilty of this crime 
to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, to which the law expoſed 
the perſon ſworn againſt. But I know no puniſhment 
too ſevere for a crime of ſo black a nature, and which 
draws along with it ſuch horrid conſequences. To take 
the eternal God of truth to witneſs to a known talſe- 
hood; to defeat the very intention of an oath, which is 
often the only poſſible means for the diſcovery of truth; 
to render all human teſtimony ſuſpicious; to ſtop the 
courſe of juſtice, and open a door to all manner of 
iniquity and violence; to blaſt the character of an 
innocent perſon in the moſt public manner, and in 
the manner the moſt efleQual for ruining it, as being 
the moſt likely to gain belief to his prejudice; to vio- 
late his property, perhaps to reduce bimſelf and his fa- 
mily to beggary ; or to be the cauſe of paſſing upon him 
a ſentence of death for what he never was capable of 
committing; to take a falſe oath againſt a perſon before 
a court, is to be guilty of ſuch black and complicated 
crimes as theſe : And for this our law inflicts a puniſh- 
ment, which a little money given the conſtables makes 
almoſt no puniſhment! | 
© To ſpread a falſe report againſt any perſon, is con- 
trary to the love we ought to have for our neighbour, 
and to juſtice, whether it be known to be ſuch, or in- 
vented for the purpoſe by the publiſher, or whether it 
be a mere ſurmiſe or ſuſpicion, To invent a lie, or 
propogate a known falſehood, to the prejudice of any 
perſon's character, is taking up the office of Satan him- 
ſelf, who is fiyled in Scripture the Accuſer. But, that 
even inſinuations, and whiſpers, or nods and ſhrugs, by 
which an innocent character may be blaſted or ruined, 
gre wicked and cruel, every man's conſcience will tell 


him, 
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him, if he will put it to himſelf, how he ſhould like to 
be ſo uſed, or reflect upon the uneaſineſs it gave him, if 
ever he ſuffered in the ſame manner, 

If by ſneering and ridicule, upon an innocent infirmity, 
a perſon may be laughed out of the reſpect and eſteem, 
which every worthy character deſerves, it is evident, 
_ ſuch wantonly miſchievous mirth is highly unjuſti- 

ble. 

The cruelty of all practices, which tend to leſſen the 
reputation of an innocent perfon, appears plainly from 
the value of reputation; which is always dear to great 
and worthy minds; and the loſs of which is in ſome 
caſes peculiar fatal. The characters of a clergyman, a 
governor of youth, a trader, or a virgin, are more deli- 
cate than thoſe of other perſons. And whoever is ca- 

able of wantonly attacking ſuch characters, muſt be 
wholly void of ſentiment for his fellow-creatures. 

There is a peculiarity in the vice we are now treat- 
ing of, which renders this more atrocious, than that of 
invading our neighbour's property. It is, that often 
the injured perſon is robbed of what is to him of inefti- 
mable worth, and the cruel ſpoiler not enriched by the 
rapine. For the defamer commonly reaps neither pro- 
fit, honour, nor pleaſure, unleſs the indulgence of ma- 
lice can be called a pleaſure, —which if it is, Satan muſt 
be a very happy being. 

The defamer is as much more infamous than the open 
railer, as the dark aſſuſſin is more to be dreaded than the 
fair challenger, And the defamer and aſſaſſin reſemble 
one another, in that the wounds which both give, prove 
often incurable. 

Reader, if thou makeſt it thy practice to divert thy- 
ſelf with miſchief, or to ſtrive to build thyſelf an ill- 
founded reputation upon the ruins of thy neighbour's, 
or think'ſt, by undermining him, to get thyſelf into the 
advantages he now enjoys; remember I have told thee 
there will be no triumph hereafter, when thou comeſt 
to be judged for thy idle words. The ill-gotten advan- 
tages, thou mayſt reap from thy baſe treachery to thy 

brother, if thou ſhouldſt be ſacceſsfal, which is ſeldom 


the caſe, will bring a curte _ with them, a canker 
. f worm, 
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worm, that will deſtroy both them and thee. And take 


notice, no malicious, envious, or cruel diſpoſition will 


find any admittance into the feats of future blits, If 
thou think'ſt to be hereafter a companion of angels and 
ſpirits of good men, reſolve in time to form thy mind 
to univerſal benevolence. Learn to confider even the 
abandoned offender as ſtill a human creature, the pro- 
duction of the ſame goodneſs which made thyſelf; as 
not yet out of the reach of the Divine Grace, and there- 
tore not to be given up as abſolutely irrecoverable, and, 
if recoverable, again a fit obje for thy love ; for thy 
Maker's love. Do not therefore dare in thy mind to 
hate or deſpiſe, nor in thy converſation to reſſect, but 
with pity and hamanity, upon even the real vices of 
thy fellow-creature, much leſs to blacken his unſpotted 
reputation. The day will come, when thou ſhalt ſtand 
before the ſame judgment ſeat with him. He is not thy 
creature, but God's. Leave him to God, Is a fellow- 
creature guilty of a fault? So art thou. It is no part 
of thy duty to inquire into his faults, or to lay them 
open to others, unleſs to prevent the miſchief thou 
knoweſt he is preparing to do another. If thou art not 
ſure of a ſuperior good to be gained by diſcovering thy 
neighbour's faults, why ſhould thou take upon thee 
the character of an informer ? If thy neighbour is really 
guilty, why ſhouldſt thou be ambitious of the office of 
an executioner, or delight in laſhing offenders? If thou 
haſt been ſo wicked as baſely to ftab the reputation of 
thy innocent fellow-creature, I charge thee, as thou 
loveſt thy ſoul, that thou endeavour to heal up the 
wound thou haſt made. Take care, that every ſingle 
perſon, be the number ever fo great, whoſe car thou 
haſt abuſed, be ſet right with reſpect to the character 
of the innocent. If thoſe, whoſe minds thou haſt poi- 
ſoned, have communicated the venom to others; be 
ſure to trace the wicked lie, the ſpawn of thy own foul 
tongue, through all its doublings, and deſtroy it, that it 
may ſpread its deadly influence no farther, Take ſhame 
to thytelf, and do juſtice to innocence. Thou hadſt 
better ſuffer ſhame now, than hereafter beſore God, an- 
gels, and men. 

It 
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It is plMnly contrary to the benevolent affection we 
ought to have for our fellow-creature, to put him to any 
pain or diſtreſs of body, as by beating, wounding, or 
maiming, unleſs in ſelf-defence, when unjuſtly attacked; 
in lawful war; or in caſe of his having deſerved cor- 
poral correction, and if we are authoriſed by a juſt law 
to inflict, or cauſe it to be inflicted upon him. 

If it be contrary to the affection we ought to have 
for our neighbour, to put him to bodily pain needleſsly, 
or unjuſtly, it is much more ſo, to deprive him of lite, 
unleſs he has forfeited it according to law. 

This injury is ſo much the more atrocious, as it is 

irreparable. And it ſeems to me very much to be 
doubted, whether human authority ought in reaſon to 
be extended to the pardon of the murder of the inno-— 
cent. Scripture is exprels, © that he who ſheds man's 
blood, by man fhall his blood be ſhed.” 
There ſeems to be in this crime ſomewhat peculiarly 
offenſive to Heaven, in that the Divine Providence does 
ſo often, by moſt ſtriking and wonderful interpoſitions, 
bring the authors of it to light in a manner different 
trom what happens in other caſes. For, of the num- 
bers, who loſe their lives by violence, it is remarkable, 
that there are few inſtances of the murderer's eſcaping. 
That in ſo great and wicked a city as London, for ex- 
ample, there ſhould not every year be many people 
miſſing, being made away with ſecretly, and the au- 
thors of their death never found, is very remarkable. 
We find that often the ſagacity of dogs, and other ani- 
mals, and even inanimate things, have been the occaſion 
of bringing this foul crime to light. But the moſt 
common means of the diſcovery of bloody deeds has been 
conſcience, which acting the part of a torturer, has 
forced the tongue, through extremity of anguiſh, to diſ- 
cloſe the ſecret, which no other but itſelf could bring 
to light. | 

It being by pride and paſlion, that men are incited to 
break looſe upon one another in acts of violence, it is 
plain, that the beſt method of preventing our falling 
into them is, by ſubduing thoſe fatal paſſions, which - 


tranſport us beyond the power and ute of reaſon. * 
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if nothing tends more to inflame every paſſion, than the 
uſe of ſtrong liquors, how cautious ought we to be of 
indulging the maddening draught, which may drive us 
upon extravagances, we could not in our cooler hours 
believe ourſelves capable of? Cruelty, even to the brute 
creation, is altogether unjuſtifiable, much more to our 
fellow-creatures. Nor can any thinking perſon believe 
it poſſible, that a mind diſpoſed to barbarity, or inſenſi- 
ble of the miſeries of our fellow-beings, can be at all fit 
for a future ſtate, in which goodneſs is to prevail. 

A wiſe man will dread the beginning of quarrels. 
For no one knows where a quarrel, once begun, ma 
end. None of us knows how much of the evil ſpirit is 
either in himſelf or in his adverſary. And he, who be- 
. is in conſcience anſwerable for all the conſequences. 

or was there ever a falling out without folly, at leaſt on 
one ſide, if not on both. Were one ſure the worſt that 

was to happen would be the ruffling of his own or his 
_ neighbour's temper, or the diſcompoſing of their ſpirits, 
even that cannot be without guilt, And is an empire 
of conſequence enough to make any thinking man offend 
God, and endanger his or his neighbour's ſoul ? Trem- 
ble, reader, at the thought of being ſuddenly ſnatched 
away, (as nothing is more common than ſudden death) 
and ſent into the world of ſpirits, hot from a conteſt with 
a fellow-creature, and fellow-chriſtian. 

Hurting our neighbour's health by tempting him to 
be guilty of intemperance, 1s as really contrary to that 
affection we ought to have for him, as wounding, or 
Poiſoning him. It is no more an alleviation of the guilt 

of ſeducing him into debauchery, that it may not cut 
him off in leſs than ſeveral years, (which is likewiſe 
more than can be certainly affirmed) than it is lefs 
murder to poiſon in the [talian manner, than with u 
doſe of ot But to lead a fellow-creature into u 


courſe of debauchery is, as above obſerved, poiſoning 
both ſoul and body at once. 

To grieve, afflict, or terrify a fellow-creature need- 
leſsly, or unjuſtly, is injuring him as to his foul. And 
the anguiſh of the mind being more ſeverely felt, than 
bodily pain, the infliting the former upon an innocent 


EL 2 _ perſon 
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perſon is a greater act of cruelty. It is therefore ſhock- 
ing to think how one half of mankind ſport with the 
anguiſh of the other. How little they make the caſe of 
their fellow- creatures their own, or confider what they 
muſt ſuffer from their wicked aſperſions, miſrepreſenta- 
tions, and oppreſſive and injurious treatment ; which 
bring a pain proportioned to the ſenſibility of the ſuf- 
ferex. And every one knows, that the delicacy of ſome 
minds renders them as diflerent from others, as the tem- 
per of the lamb is meeker than that of the tiger. 
But the molt direct injury againſt the ſpiritual part 
of our fellow-creature is, leading him into vice; whe- 
ther that be done by means of ſolicitation; by artfully 
impoſing on his judgment; by powerful compullion ; 
or by prevailing example, | | 

Some tempers are ſo impotently ductile, that they can 
refuſe nothing to repeated ſolicitation. Whoever takes 
the advantage of ſuch perſons, is guiity of the loweſt 
baſeneſs. Yet nothing is more common, than for the 
debauched part of our ſex to ſhew their heroiſm by a 
poor triumph over weak, eaſy, thoughtleſs woman! no- 
thing more frequent, than to hear them boaſt of the 
ruin of that virtue, of which it ought to be their pride 
to be the defenders. Poor fool! ſhe loved me, and 
« therefore could refuſe me nothing.” Baſe coward ! 
Doſt thou boaſt thy conqueſt over one, who, by thy own 
confeſlion, was diſabled for reſiſtance, diſabled by her 
affection for thy worthleſs ſelf? Does affeQtion deſerve 
ſuch a return? Is ſuperior underſtanding, or rather 
deeper craft, to be uſed againſt thoughleſs ſimplicity ; 
and its ſhameful ſucceſs to be boaſted of? Doſt thou 
pride thyſelf, that thou haſt had art enough to decoy 
the harmleſs lamb to thy hand, that thou mighteſt ſhed 
its blood ? | 

To call good evil, and evil good, is in Scripture ſtig- 
matized with a curſe, And to put out the bodily eyes is 
not ſo great an injury, as to miflead, or extinguiſh the 
underſtanding, and impoſe upon the judgment in matters - 
of right and wrong. Whoever is guilty of this inhu- 
man and diabolical wickedneſs, may in reaſon expect 

to have the ſoul, he has been the ruin of, required here- 

after at his hands, I am 
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I am very ſuſpicious, that many perſons in eminent 
Nations have very little notion of their being highly 
criminal in the light of God, in ſetting a bad example 
before the reſt of mankind, No perſon, who thinks at 
all, can doubt, whether it is juſtifiable to adviſe, or force 
others to be guilty of vice. But if there is a way in- 
comparably more eſſectual and alluring, by which peo- 
ple are more powerfully drawn into wickednels ; ſure] 
that is more miſchievous and hurtful, and ought m 
carefully to be avoided, 8 

Of all tyranny, none is ſo inhuman, as where men 
uſe their power over others, to force them into wicked- 
nes, The bloody perſecutor, who uſes threats and 

uniſhmeats, priſons, racks, and fires, to compel the un- 
. ſufferer to make ſhipwreck of fuith, and give up 
truth and a good conſcience; the corrupt miniſter, or 
candidate, who bullies the unhappy dependent into the 
perjured vote; theſe, and ſuch like, are in the way to- 
ward being qualified for becoming furics and ſiends in 
the lower regions, For who is ſo fit for the place of a 
tormentor, to ſtand among evil ſpirits, and plunge the 
emerging ſouls deeper in hell- flames, than he, who, on 
earth, made it his infernal employment, to thruſt his 
fellow-creatures into thoſe ways, which lead down to 
the chambers of deſtruction ? 

Reader, if thou haſt ever been the cauſe of a fellow- 
creature's guilt; if thou haſt, by force or art, betrayed 
a wretched ſoul into vice, and acted the part of an agent 
of Satan; I charge thee on thy ſoul, put not off thy re- 
peatance for an hour. Prevent, if poſſible, the final ruin 
thy curſed arts tend to bring upon a human creature, 
Endeavour to open the eyes, which thou haſt cloſed ; 
to enlighten the underſtanding thou haſt blinded ; und 
to lead again into the right way the feet, thou haſt 
taught to wander from it. If thou wilt go to deftruc- 
tion, why ſhould thou drag others with thee ? If thy 
ambition prompts thee to ruin thy own ſoul, ſpare thut 
of thy poor fellow-creature, who has no concern with 
thy ſchemes, Muſt thy brother have a place in the in- 
fernal regions, to get thee a place at Court? Take back 

the damaing bribe z prevent the perjured vote: think 
N | 3 how 
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how thou wilt bear the eternal howlings of a ſpirit, by 
thy temptations ſunk to irrecoverable perdition. 
Beſides the general duty of benevolence to all, wha 
partake of the ſame common nature, which is indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary in the nature of things toward the very 
being of ſociety, in the preſent ſtate, and for fitting us 
for entering into a more extenſive ſociety hereafter; be- 
ſides the general benevolence we owe to all our fellow - 
creatures, it is evident, that we owe particular duties to 
Particular perſons, according to the relations and con- 
nections we have with them. This propriety is founded 
in the nature of things, and is ſelf-evident. It is as plain, 
that reverence to ſuperiors, for example, is proper, as that 
all the angles of a plain triangle are equal to two right 
ones, It is as evident, that the contempt of one really 
ſuperior to us, would be wrong, as that it would be 
wrong to ſay that twice two are equal t6 fifty." © * * 
The firſt, and moſt important'of all relative focial 
duties, is that which we owe to our country. That we 
ought to ſtudy the intereſt of our country, is plain from 
conſidering, that the love of our families, and even ſelf- 
love, cannot be purſued, or eſtabliſhed; on any rational 
footing, but what will extend to that of our country (for 
it is impoſſible for all families and individuals to be 
Happy in a ruined country) and from conſidering, that, 
if no perſon loved his country, but every individual was 
indifferent about its intereſt, no country could ſubſiſt; 
but the world muſt quickly come to an end, © 
The virtue of patriotiſm is moſt indiſpenſable in per- 
ſons in high ſtations, whoſe rank gives them an oppor- 
tunity of being of important ſervice to the public in- 
tereſt. Theſe ought to confider themſelves as general 
protectors and fathers, to whoſe care the reſt of mankind 
are by Divine Providence committed; and ought to 
tremble at the thought of betraying ſo awful a truſt, 
And the intereſt of a country conſiſts briefly in its be- 
ing properly ſecured againſt enemies; in its being 
governed by good laws, duly executed; in its being ſe- 
cured in its liberties, civil and religious, the boundaries 


of 
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» See the firſt Section of this third book, 
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of which laſt cannot be too ample, though the former 
may eafily be extended to licentiouſneſs, as is at preſent 
molt flagrantly the caſe in England ; in its being kept 
under ſuch a police, and ſuch regulations, as may tend 
to promote health, virtue, public and private, und real 
religion ; in a due encouragement of commerce, agri- 
culture, manufactures, learning and arts. Whatever a 
nation can be the better for the encouragement of, or 
the worſe if diſcouraged, is the province of governors 
to be perfect maſters of, and to ſee effetual means uſed 
for carrying into execution every ſalutary ſcheme. 
With reſpect to the health of a people, for example, 
the duty of governors is not only to take all poſlible care 
to prevent the importation of infections from foreign parts, 
but that the people have it not in their power, by the uſe 
of unwholeſome proviſions of any kind, to hurt their con- 
ſtitutions, to the infeebling and enervating of the race, 
as is moſt atrociouſly and extenſively the caſe at preſent 
in England, by means of too low- priced ſpirituous li- 
quors. Again, it is unqueſtionably the duty of gover- 
nors to ſee to it, that there be no encouragement given 
to idleneſs, or debauchery ;. but that, on the contrary, 
all vices hurtful to ſociety be liable to every kind of 
diſcouragement. That there be ſomething found for 
every creature to do, who has any meaſure of health or 
ſtrength, that all excuſe for idlenefs may be removed, 
and the crime of doing nothing be ſeverely puniſhable. 
That lewdneſs and proſtitution be at leaſt driven from 
appearing in public without ſhame or reſtraint, to the 
corrupting of the yonth of a nation. That marriage, 
the main ſupport of ſtates, be in the moſt effetual man- 
ner encouraged, and celibacy, after mature age (one of 
the worſt offences againſt our country) ſubjected to every 
anconvenience and burden. I hat all poſſible encourage- 
ment be given to every perſon who enriches or adorns his 
country by any valuable diſcovery, or noble production, 
in arts, or ſciences, and particularly to thoſe, whoſe liter- 
ary labours tend to the advancement of public and pri- 
vate virtue, and religion. Whatever tends tothe increaſe 
of luxury and extravagance, ought to be laid under ſe- 
yere reſtraints, and * as in general all taxes 


4 ought 
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ought to fall on the luxury and ſuperfluity of life, while 
. induſtry: and frugality eſcape free. | 

To underſtand aaa, all theſe particulars, nd 
to endeavour to promote and improve them, is the pro- 
per calling of perſons of rank and weight in a nation. 
And whoever makes no other advantage of a high fia- 
tion, than to plunder his country to gratify his avarice, 
to raiſe himſelf and his creatures to affluence, or to in- 
dulge ſenſuality, is unworthy, of the honourable rank 
he holds; is a treacherous betrayer of his ſacred truſt; 
and inſtead of honour deſerves the contempt of all men 
of virtue and public ſpirit. For the true dignity of 
high life conſiſts in a ſuperior elevation of mind; more 
extenſive improvements in knowledge; a greater con- 
tempt of whatever is unworthy; a more enlarged bene- 
volence to mankind; a more uncorrupted integrity; 
and a more ſublime way of thinking, ſpeaking, and act- 
ing, than is to be ſeen in other men. Whoeyer is not in 
theſe reſpects ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, may be 
richer, but can with no propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to 
be greater, than others. For it is not the dreſs, the ſta- 
tion; or the fortune, but the mind, that is the man. 
Therefore a litile mind makes a mean man; a great 
mind a great man. 

Though it is chiefly by the great, that the intereſt of 
a nation is to be conſulted arid ſupported, it is certain, 
that every. perſon has it in his power to ſerve his coun- 
try leſs or more. Wboever plants a tree, incloſes a field, 
builds a houſe, is the cauſe of a child's being brought 
_ into the world, and educated for becoming a valuable 

member of ſociety ; ; Whoever, ia ſhort, fills a uſeful place 
in life, ſerves his country more than five hundred of 
thoſe idle recluſes, and holy drones, with which popiſh 
countries ſwarm. Eſpecially, men of abilities, in the 
moſt private, ſtations, are capable of ſerving their coun- 
try, if not by action, yet by ſuggeſting uſeful hints to 
thoſe, whoſe ftations give them an opportunity of action; 
and of improving, by their converſation and ee 
the minds and manners of their countrymen. | 

The true love of our country will ſhew itſelf i in our 


protecting the public to our own private intereſt, where- 
- . over 
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ver they come in competition. In a conſcientious obe- 
dience — the laws, though to our own particular diſad- 
vantage. In a proper reverence to our governars, eſpe · 
cially the ſupreme ; even in caſes where we do not ſee 
enough, (as how ſhould perſons in private tations ?) to 
be able to explain to ourſelves, or athers, the wiſdom 
of all their meaſures, 

It is with a thorough concern, I cannot help remark- 
ing here, that the very contrary of all this ſeems to be 
the rule, by which the people of England conduct them» 
ſelves in the preſent age. Is it not notorious, that the 
virtue of public fpirit is become little elſe than a ſubject 
of ridicule? That yenality has poiſoned all ranks, from 
the bribed voter in a country-borough, upwards to the 
candidate for a place in the great aſſembly of the na- 
tion? The enormous expences beſtowed, and horrible 
perjury committed, in carrying elections; with the 
numerous controverted elections which are from time to 
time the ſubjecl of examination before the houſe; and 
the variety of regulations found neceſſary to be made 
for reſtraining bribery and corruption (though the mat 
effectual regulation, I mean, of voting in all caſes by 
ballot, which the wiſe ſtates of antiquity found neceſ- 
fary, has not been tried) all this ſhews roo flagrantly, 
to what a fatal extent this ruinous and deſtructive miſ- 
chief reaches. Nor is there any hope of an eſſectual 
cure for the evil, while ſuch a pernicious maxim in p- 
litics as the following is held, I bad almoſt ſaid, eſta- 
bliſhed; That it is lawful to bribe for the good of the 
nation, (as they very improperly ſpeak) in order to be 
on even terms with the enemies of the nation, 'The 
Jacobite, or Tory party (fay our politicians) will get 
themſelves elected into parhament by bribery : Why 
mult not the gentlemen of revolution-principles eudea- 
your to defeat them by the fame means? To expoſe 
this fatal doctrine, which is ſometimes defended by 
very well-meaning men, let it be conſidered, firſt, that 
Jacobitiſm, or Toryiſm, in the ſouthren part of the na- 
tion, is in fact litile more than another word for the 
party who are out, and would be in. There arc few 
men of the leaft ſeuſe, and knowledge of the an” - - 
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this fide the Highlands of Scotland, who do in ſober ear- 
neſt wiſh to ſee a papiſt on the Briti/h throne, Slavery, 
civil and religious, ' will not go down with thoſe who 
have long enjoyed the ſweets of liberty, And if Jaco- 
bitiſm and Toryiſm be little more than a bugbear, and 
the virtue of a people, the only fure foundation of go- 
vernment and national happineſs, is to be corrupted and 
ruined by a contention between two ſets of men, either 
of which might be as likely to purſue the intereſt of the 
nation as the other, it is plain, that both ſides are guilty ; 4 
the pretended Whigs, who are in, and the pretended 
Tories, who are out ; it being equally contrary to vir- 
tue, and to the laws of the land, to bribe for one ſide 
as for another. - But, ſuppoſing the caſe to be exactly 
as firſt put, and that all, who pretend to be diſaffected, 
were really ſo in their hearts; ; and that their inclina- 
tion, and their power, to ſubvert the conſtitution, were 
much greater than they are; it is evident, that to do 
a poſitive evil, that an uncertain good may come, is di- 
realy contrary both to reaſon and religion, For the 
real friends of liberty to oppoſe the enemies of our 


| country, by bribery and corruption, is directly iniquitous 


and impious, For, to proceed in that manner is to con- 
found the immutable nature of right and wrong, to 
throw down the ſacred barriers, eſtabliſhed by Divine 
authority for guarding the awful laws of virtue from 
violation, which are to be held in the utmoſt reverence 
and on no account to be broke through, if not only a king- 
dom ſhould fuffer a revolution; but if the ſolar ſyſtem, 
or whole viſible univerſe, were to go to wreck. For 
one act of perjury, or other groſs deviation from virtue, 
is more oppoſite to the Divine Nature, and oeconomy | 
of the world, than the extinction of a thouſand ſuns, 
with the deſtruction of all their planets. But beſides 


all this, what can be more abſurd, than to talk of ſup- 


porting a ſtate by vice, the very means which have 
proved the ruin of all the ſtates that ever have ſunk ; 
and without which no ſtate could be brought to ruin? > 
Alas, does it become ſuch poor ſhort-ſighted creatures 
as we are, to project ſchemes for ourſelves, to violate 
We 2 laws of virtue, in order, forſooth, to put it 


in 
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in the power of Divine Providence to do what it could 
not without our aſſiſtance? Can any politician think, 
that promoting bribery or perjury are likely to gain us 
the Divine Protection? or that the ki can land 
independent of the Divine Protection? or that it can 
ſtand without virtue ? Theſe are deplorable expedients. 
Like opiates in an acute diſtemper, they lull things 
into peace for a ſhort time, while they ſlowly, but ſurely, 
wear out the ſtrength and vitals of the conſtitution, © 
O virtue ! O my country ! 

Is it not alſo notorious, that the bulk of our laws, 
through the criminal negligence, or timidity, of thoſe, 
in whoſe hands the executive power is lodged, and 
through the licentiouſneſs of the people, who ſeem to 
think it the privilege of free-born Engli/bmesn to break 
their own laws, are, inſtead of a neceſlary reſtraint, be- 
come a mere bugbear? Above all things, that law-ma- 
kers are ſometimes law-breakers, is a ſhocking accula- 
tion to laid againſt perſons in eminent ſtations. 
That the fame perſons in their legiſlative capacity 
ſhould concur to the making of regulations for the ſup- 
preſſion of the deſtruQive practices of ſmuggling, gam- 
ing, unduly influencing elections, and the like, and in 
their private capacity Would be the promoters of thoſe 
ruinous vices ; is doing what they can to turn govern- 
ment into a farce, and reduce à nation to a ſtate of 


anarchy. | ö 
* Is it not monſtrous, that, by means of the madneſs 
and inſolence of party, ſuch a degree of arrogant and 
ſeditious virulence is worked up in the ſpirits of the 
people, that the loweſt of the mob thinks himſelf wiſe 
enough to take 'to taſk the governors of the ſtate, and 
aſſumes the liberty, over his cups, to rail at the legiſla- 
tors of his country; by which means, the beſt conſtitu- 
tioned kingdom upon earth ſeems haſtening to a ſtate 
of confufion ; while the people's reverence for lawful 
authority, whereby obedience ſubſiſts, is deſtroyed, the 
meaſures of government are embarraſſed ; and our go- 
vernors diſcouraged from attempting to alter, or new- 
model any thing, that may be amiſs ; fince nothing can 
pe done without clamour and diſturbance, and —— 
E os. | | whos 
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when enacted, are, through the perverſeneſs of the peo- 
ple, of very little efficacy, | 3 

I ̃beſe are not the effects of the love of our country. 

Nor the infamous practice of ſmuggling, and other mean 
arts, by which the laws for railing a revenue for defray. 
ing the neceſſary expences of government, are evaded, 
Yet it is notorious, that the avowed principal of num- 
bers of perſons in trade, is, That all is well got, that is 
got by cheating the king, as they abſurdly talk, For 
defrauding the public revenue, is in effect defrauding 
the people, who pay it, and making it neceſſaty for the 
government to lay additional taxes, and to clog and in- 
cumber trade and induſtry, to make up the deficiencies 
occafioned by the depredations of a ſet of lawleſs people, 
the plague and ruin of fair traders, It is amazing, 
that rational creatures can contrive ſo effectually to blind 
their reaſon,” and ſtupity their conſcience, as to bring 
themſelves to argue, that though it is confeſſedly unjuſti- 
fiable and wicked in a ſon to diſobey his parent, yet 
there is no harm in diſobeying that authority, which is 
higher than the parental, I mean, that of the law of 
the land; that, though it is wrong to cheat or lie, there 
is no harm in taking a falſe oath at the cuſtom-houſe, 
by which the guilt of perjury is incurred; the reve- 
nue, or more properly the nation, robbed ; and the 
fair trader injured. ad nm: 

People may deceive themſelves, as they pleaſe : But 
there is hardly any worſe ſpecies of vice, than diſobe- 
dience and inſolence to ſupreme lawful authority. 
Nor will any perſon be fit for a future ſtate of peace, 
regularity, and perfect obedience to the univerſal Go- 
vernor, (without which there can be no happines) who 
has in this ſtate habituated himſelf to lawlels oppolition 
and contempt of government, 1 
Io raiſe an oppoſition or rebellion in a country againſt 
the ſupreme authority, except upon moſtpowerfal cauſes 
and motives, is a crime of as horrid and complicated 
a kind, as any to which human wickedneſs is capable 
of proceeding. For the conſequences of a general diſtur- 
bance in a ftate, are the perpetration of all kinds of 
iniquity, And where fo dreadful a conſequence is 


toreleen, 
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* foreſeen, it is evident, nothing lefs than the 
of a total ſubverſion of rights and privileges, civil and 
religious, of which the laſt is much the moſt impor- 
tant, is à ſufficient plea for diſturbing the general peace. 

This was confeſſedly the caſe at the Revolution in 
1688, But thoſe men, who delight in miſrepreſenting 
a government, and making them odious and vile in the 

eyes of the people, and do all they can to thwart and 
embarraſs their meaſures, merely becauſe themſelves 
have no thare in the emoluments of place and power, 
are the peſts of ſociety, 

One of the greateſt curſes of our nation, and of li- 
berty in general, is that of our unhappy diviſions and 
parties in religion and politics, As for the firſt, it is a 
ſubject of too ſerious and important a nature to be made 
a mere badge of faction, or a bone of contention. Ihe 
defign of religion is to improve and dignify our natures, 
to correct our errors in judgment, and to regulate our 
lives. And whoever applies it as a tool of ſtate, as an 
artifice for aggrandizing himſelf or his friends, and a 
cloke to conceal his ſecular views, is guilty of proſti- 
tuting the moſt ſacted thing in the world to the vileſt 
uſes. As for political parties, it is notorious, that thoſe 
V ho aſſume to themſelves the moſt ſplendid titles of be- 
ing on the patriot fide, or country-intereſt, and againſt 
the court, as their cant is, generally make a clamour 
for pretended liberty, and the of their country, 
only to have their mouths ſtopped with a place or a pen- 
ſion ; and that, on the other hand, thoſe who ſtand up 
in defence of all the meaſures of thofe in power, with- 
out diſtinction, only do fo with a view to get, or to 
keep ſome emolument. As it is inconceivable that 
either one or che other party ſhould be conſtantly in 
the right, or inyariably in the wrong, you may con- 
clude, that whoever inclines univerſally for or againſt 


either ſide, without ever altering his opinion, is either 


a man of very mean abilities, or has ſome indirect 


ſcheme in view. The trimmer, who gives his vote 


ſometimes with one ſide, ſometimes with the other, ac- 
cording to the view he has of the conſequences, is the 
only man of integrity. And I cannot help — my 

OY | readers 
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readers to look upon aWparties, and all who make either 
religion or politics a party-affair, in the ſame light, and 
to keep clear of all fides alike ; making it their buſineſs 


to conſult the real good of their country, and «the real 
welfare of their ſouls, without any eye to the ſordid 


gains of corruption, or any deſire to fight the battles of 


either party. 


To conclude, our duty to our country comprehends 
all the relative duties; and we are to ſacrifice private 
intereſt, family, and life itſelf to it, when called upon; 
and are to obey its laws in all caſes, where they do not 
claſh with the only ſuperior authority in the univerſe, I 
mean the Divine. 

Next under the authority of national government is 
the parental. The propriety and neceſſity of ſubmiſ- 
fion to parents appears from conſidering, that it is evi- 
dently neceſſary, that ſome perſon, or perſons, ſhould 
undertake the care of children in the helpleſs time of 
life; and that none are ſo proper as the parents. In 
conſequence of this, it is neceſſary that children, before 
they come to the uſe of reaſon, be governed by autho- 
rity, and there is none ſo natural as that of parents; it is 
therefore their part to return the reciprocal duties of love, 
gratitude, reverence, and obedience to thoſe who have 
taken care of them, when no one elſe would undertake 


that office. And it being once made the appointed 


courſe and order of things, the law of filial duty is not 
to be broke through by the children on account of a 
failure in the parents in diſcharging their duty ; nor, 
contrariwiſe, are parents to give up the care of their 
children, though they ſhould turn out - untowardly. 
Obedience to parents extends to all things that are con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of our country, and of God, both 
which authorities are ſuperior to that of parents, 

The duty of parents to their children is briefly to 
take care that proper proviſion be madefor their bodily 
intereſt, by food, clothing, and education ; and more 
eſpecially for that of their minds, by forming them, from 
the earlieſt years, to virtue and religion. ; 

The duty of ſpiritual paſtors to their people, is to do 
whatever is in their power for the good of the ſouls 
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committed to their charge, by preaching, catechiſing. 
counſelling, or writing. However improper it may be 
thought for a layman to enlarge upon this relative duty, 
it cannot be improper to refer to one, from whom di- 
rections on this head will come with unexceptionable 
authority; I mean the apoſtle Paul in his Epiſtles to 
Timothy. The duty of people to their paſtors, is to ſhew 
them a great deal more reverence and gratitude than is 
commonly done in England. 

The duty of inſtructors of youth is briefly to fill the 
of parents in forming thoſe contigned to their care 
y the parents, to uſefulneſs in life, and happineſs here- 
after. The duty of young perſons to their governors 
and teachers is obedience, and diligence in endeavour- 
ing to improve themſelves, while under their care; and 
gratitude and love to thoſe, by whoſe faithful diligence 
they had the opportunity of becoming wiſe and good 
men. And the Te of gratitude to parents and teachers 
on this account will be binding upon thoſe who have 
been the objects of their care, not only for life, but to 
eternity. af hrs 

The duty of maſters to ſervants, is to pay them ac- 
cording to engagement; to treat them as fellow-crea- 
tures, though in an inferior ſtation; and to take care, 
that they have op ities of knowing their duty and 
means of happineſs. 'That of ſervants to maſters is 
— diligence, and obedience in all lawful 
+ caſes. 

The duty of huſbands to wives, is the tendereſt loye, 
and warmeſt deſire of their happineſs in life, and to 
eternity. That of wives to huſbands, beſides reciprocal 
love, takes in obedience in all lawful things, This 
ariſes from the conſideration of the priority of creation, 
and ſuperior dignity of the male ſex, to which Nature 
has given the greater ſtrength of mind and body, and 
therefore fitted them for authority. But as, on one 
hand, it is not the part of a good wife to conteſt the 
authority of her huſband, fo neither is it of a good bul- 
band to ſtand up for the privilege of his ſex, while he 
ſhews little of the tenderneſs which is due to the 
weaker, This is, in ſhort, a ſtring never to be a 
| | or 
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trimonial harmony. 

Love is the fulfilling of the whole duty mutually 
owing by collateral relations, as brothers, ſiſters, and 
the like. And ſuch perſons may eafily know whether 
they do their duty to one another, by conſidering how 

ople behave to thoſe they really love; 

In friendſhip, of which I have treated in the firſt book, 
the duties are mutual love, fidelity, ſecrecy, and a de- 
fire of promoting one another's happineſs both ſpiritual 
and temporal. Virtue is the only foundation of friend- 
ſhip. The commerce of the wicked is rather to be 
called a combination or dan againſt mankind, 
than friendſhip. 

The duty of the rich to the poor, 1s feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, viſiting the lick, and in general 
ſapplying the wants of the neceſſitous. Thoſe to whom 
the Divine Providence has been diſtinguiſhingly boun- 
tiful, are to conſider themſelves as ſtewards of the good 
gifts of Heaven, which they are not to laviſh away 
upon their own extravagant luſts, but to diſtribute to 
their diſtreſſed brethren. Nor ought they to think of 
this as an act of generoſity, or almoſt of ſu 6 —.— 
as many ſeem, by their oſtentatious way of giving cha- 
rity, to do. It is not what they may do, or let alone, 
It is not to be carried to what length they "pions and 
no farther. They are expected to give all they can 
give, and then to think they have done only what they 
ought. Since to do leſs, if we will take our Saviour's 
own word for it, is a neglect which will exclude from 
future bliſs. There is indeed great prudence to be uſed, 
that a judicious choice of objects may be made, and that 
the charity given may not prove a prejudice, inſtead of 
an advantage. If what is given ſerves to ſapport in 
idleneſs and debauchery, it had much better be with- 
held. Care is alſo to be taken, that our charity be not 
given for faſhion, oſtentation, or any other view, but 
obedience to God, and benevolence to our fellow-crea- 
tures. In as far as any other conſideration has influ-- 
ence, in ſo far the real excellence of ſuch good works, 
is leflened in the ſight of Him, who ſearches the _ 
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Te duty of the poor, is gratitude to their benefuc- 
tors; and induſtry, in endeavouring as much as they 
can to lighten the burden of their own ſupport to thoſe 
who contribute to it. 297 
Propriety and rectitude require, that the learned and 
wiſe uſe their endeavours to inſtruct and adviſe the ig- 
norant and unthinking. And in general, that every 
perſon employ his peculiar talent or advantage for the 
moſt extenſive uſefulneſs, It is with this view that ſuch 
remarkable differences are made in the gifts of mind 
and fortune, which different perſons ſhare. Theſe are 
parts of their reſpective trials; and they will be judged 
according to the uſe they have made of them. | 
Our duty to benefactors is evidently love and grati- 
tude. Even to enemies we owe, according to the Chri- 
ſtian law, of which afterwards, forgiveneſs and inter- 
ceſſion with Heaven for them; which alſo we are obliged 
to for all our fellow-creatures. n 
Ihe rectitude or propriety of theſe ſeveral obligations 
being (ſelf-evident, it would be only waſting time to take 
the pains to eſtabliſh it by arguments. r 
The infinitely wiſe Governor of the univerſe has 
placed us in this ſtate, and engaged us in ſuch a va- 
riety of connections with, and relations ro one another, 
on purpoſe to habituate us to a ſenſe of duty, and love 
of obedience and regularity. The mote duties we have 
to do in our prelent ſtate of diſcipline, the more occa- 
fion we have for watchfulneſs and diligence, and a due 
« exertion of every noble power of the mind. Ant the 
| more practice we have of exerting our powers, the 
ſtronger they muſt grow; and the more we practiſe 
obedience, the more tractable and obedient we muſt na · 
turally become; and to be obedient to the Supreme 
Governor of the world, is the very perfection of every 
created nature. Again, the various connections among 
, mankind, and the different duties refulting from them, 
R naturally tend to work in us a ſettled and extenſive be- 
nevolence for our fellow-beings, and to habituate us to 
think and act with tenderneſs, forbearance, and affec- 
FF tion toward them. And it is evident, that this ſublime 
and 'gaglike diſpoſition cannot be too much . „ 
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We can never be in a ſtate, in which it will not be for 
our advantage, and for the advantage of all the other 
beings with whom we may be connected, that we be 
diſpoſed to extenſive and unbounded benevolence for 
one another. It is obvious, that a happy ſociety, in 
which hatred and 1!1-will ſhould univerſally prevail, is 
an inconceivable and contradictory idea. Whatever 
may be the nature of the ſtates we may be hereafter de- 
ſigned for, it is evident we ſhall be the fitter for them, 
for having cultivated in our minds an extenſive univerſal 
love of all other beings. But if we ſuppoſe, what ſeems 
agreeable to Scripture views, as well as to reaſon, that 
thoſe who ſhall be found worthy of a future life, are 
to be raiſed to ſtations, not of indolence and inactivity, 
but of extenſive. uſefulneſs in the creation, ſuch as we 
ſuppoſe to be filled at preſent by angels, I mean, of 
guardians and governors over beings of lower ranks, du- 
ring their itate of trial and diſcipline ; if this be a rea- 
ſonable ſuppoſition, it is plain, that the ſublime virtue 
of benevolence cannot be carried too far. And this ſets 
forth the Divine Wiſdom 1n placing us in a ſtate in 
which we have ſuch opportunities of being habituated 
to a diſpoſition ſo uſeful and neceſſary for all orders 

of rational beings throughout all periods of their ex- 
iſtence. | 
It will be the reader's wiſdom here carefully to exa- 
mine his conduct, that he may know whether he acts 
the part of a valuable and uſeful member of ſociety. If 
he has wrought into his ſoul a kind, a generous, and 
extenſive benevolence toward all his fellow-creatures, 
whether in high or low ſtations, whether rich or poor, 
whether foreigners or countrymen, whether of his own 
religion or any other, learned or unlearned, virtuous or 
vicious, friends or enemies; if he finds it recommen- 
dation enough to his regard or affect ion, that it is a fel- 
low- creature who wants his aſſiſtance, a being produced 
by the ſame Almighty hand which created himſelf; if 
he carneſtly wiſhes, and is at all times ready to promote 
the good of his fellow- creatures by all means in his 
power, by his riches, his advice, his intereſt, his la- 
bour, at any time, ſeaſonable or unſeaſonable, ig a way 
a agreeable 
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agreeable to bis own particu lar temper and inclination, 
or in a manner that may be leſs ſoltable to it; if he 
finds himſelf readywith the open arms of forgiveneſs to 
receive his enemy, the moment he a di to 
ntence and reconciliation; if he finds that it would 

be u pleaſure to him to do good to thoſe who have in- 
- jured him, though his goodneſs ſhould never be known; 
if he finds that he is in no part of his private devotions 
more zealous than when he prays from his heart to Him 
who ſearches all hearts, that his cnemy may be par- 
doned, reformed, and made as happy hereafter as bim- 
ſelf; if he finds that one diſappointment or abuſe of his 
neſs, or ten ſuch diſcouragements, do not cool his 
ardour for the good of mankind ; that he does not im- 
mediately fall out of conceit with a public-ſpirited de- 
ſign, becauſe of its difficulties or uncertainty of ſucceſs, 
but that he can ſtand the raillery of thoſe narrow ſouls, 
who cannot riſe to his pitchof diſintereſted benevolence; 
and that, tho? he goes on reſolutely, and without weary- 
ing in well-doing, he does not do it from pride or ſelf-ſut. 
ficiency, but from real well-meant goodneſs of heart 
and deſign ; if he does not ſearch for excuſes, but con- 
ſiders himſelf as obliged to be always endeavouring to 
gain ſome kind and beneficial end, without regard to 
its being more or leſs directly in his way, or more or 
leſs promiſing of ſucceſs, if it is the beſt he can do at 
the time, and if no one elſe will do it better, or en- 
gage in it at all; and that after all he conſiders himſelf 
as an unprofitable ſervant, as having done ſtill only his 
indiſpenſable duty; if the reader finds this to be the 
turn of his mind, he may conclude, that he is not far 
from that perfection of benevolence, which the Divine 
rectitude and law require, and which is neceſſary to fit 
every human mind for being a member of an univerſal 
ſociety hereafter, If, on the other hand, he finds, that 
he is wholly wrapt up in himſelf; that he thinks with 
no reliſh of the happineſs of any one elſe ; that bis ut- 
moſt benevolence extends no wider than the circle of 
his own family, friends, or party; that all he wants is 
to enrich himſelf and his relations; that he cannot look 
with any perſonal tenderneſs or conſideration upon a 
| an3 © Frenchman 
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Frenchman or Spaniard, a Jew or a Papiſt, or even a 
Churchman or Diſſenter, if he differs from them in pro- 
feſſion: if, reader, thou findeſt this to be the turn of 
thy mind; if, in a word, thou doſt not find it to be 
thy meat and thy drink to do thy fellow- creature good, 
if thou doſt not love thy neighbour with the ſame af- 
fection as thyſelf, be aſſured thou art not at preſent of 
the diſpoſition of mind, which the Univerſal Governor 
would have all his rational creatures brought to; and 
mayeft judge what chance thou haſt for His favour, 
whoſe favour 1s life and happineſs; whoſe love to all 
his creatures tends to. draw and unite them to himſelf, 
and would have them all love one another, that by un 
verſal love they may be united into one ſociety, under 
one infinite Lord and univerſal Father, 


SECT. VIII. 
Of our Obligations with reſpect to our Creator. 


E come now to the third and nobleſt part of the 
| duty of rational beings, which is alſo their 
higheſt honour, I mean, 'That which they owe to the 
Creator, Prelerver, and Governor of themſelves, and 
the Univerſe. The firſt part, or foundation of which 
is, The belief of his exiſtence. | 
The abſtrat proof of the exiſtence of God requires 
nothing to be granted, but only, That ſomething now 
exiſts; which conceſſion forces the mind to confeſs the 
necellity of ſome Firſt Cauſe, exiſting naturally, neceſ- 
ſarily, and independently upon any other; Himſelf the 
cauſe of all things; Himſelf the fountain of being, and 
plenitude eee 
This proof leaves no room for cavilling; but eſſec- 
tually cuts off the ſubtle diſputer from every poſſible 
evaſion or ſubterfuge. It is not however ſo eaſy for 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to abſtract reaſon- 
ing, to ſee the conclulive force of it. For the bulk of 
mankind, the fitteſt arguments for the being of God are 
taken from the ſtupendous works of Nature. And what 
object is there in the whole compals of nature, animate 
or inanimate, great or ſmall, rare or common, which 


does 
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does not point to the almighty Author of all things? 
Not only thoſe which ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment, and 
fill our minds with their greatneſs; not only the view 
of a rolliog ocean, a blazing ſun, or the concave of 
heaven ſparkling with its innumerable ſtarry fires ; but 
even the fight of a flower, a pile of graſs, or a reptile 
of the duſt, every particle of matter around us; the 
body, into which his breath has infuſed our life; the 
ſoul, by which we think and know ; whatever we fix 
our eye or thought upon, holds forth the ever-preſent 
Deity. In what ſtate or place mult we be, to be infen- 
ſible of Him, by whom our very being is preſerved? 
Whither maſt we withdraw ourſelves, to be out of the 
reach of his Divine communications, who minutely fills 
every point of boundleſs ſpace? Is it pollible to oblite- 
rate from our minds the thought of him in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being? | 

Tue firſt and fundamental duty of all rational beings 
to God, is, as I have ſaid, Lo believe his exiſtence. 
Now, though there is nothing praiſe-worthy in belier- 
ing the moſt important truth upon inſufficient grounds ; 
and though, on the contrary, credulity is a weaknets 
unworthy of a being endowed with a capacity of exa- 
mining and finding out truth ; yet there may be a great 
wickedneſs in unbelief: For a perſon may, from ob- 
ſtinacy and perverſeneſs, reject important truth, or 
through levity, folly, or an attachment to vice, may 
avoid the proper and natural means of conviction. 80 
that the effect, which the rational and clear perſuaſion 
of important truth might have had upon his diſpoſition 
and practice, may be loſt. And it is greatly to be ſuſpect - 
ed. that multitudes are guilty of this laſt crime, with 
reſpect to the awful doctrine of the exiſtence of God. 
If they be aſked, whether they believe that there is a 
God, they will take it amiſs to be ſuſpecled of the leaſt. 
inclination to Atheiſm. But it is evident, from their 
lives and converſations, that if they believe the exiſt- 
ence of God at all, it is in ſuch a manner as is next to 
no belief. They think not of the matter. There 
may, or may not, be a God for any thing they know 
or care. 
20 „ But 
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But to believe this important doctrine in a manner 
becoming a rational creature, is to bear in mind a con- 
ſtant and habitual impreſſion of an infinitely perfect na- 
ture, the Author and Fountain 'of exiftence, the wiſe 
and righteous Governor of the univerſe, who is every 
where preſent, beholding all the actions and intentions 
of his creatures, to whom all rational beings are ac» 
. countable, and upon whole favour or diſapprobation 
their fate to all eternity wholly depends, To think of 
the Supreme Being in any other way than this, is not 
believing His exiſtence in a rational and conſiſtent 
manner. 

- And did men really als the rational belief of f | 
God; did they impreſs their minds with a fixed and 
conſtant attention to the awful thought of their being 
under the continual inſpection of their judge, we ſhould 
not ſee them proceed in the manner they do. For 1 
_. aſk, How the bulk of mankind could behave worſe than 
they do, if they were ſure there was no God? We ſee 
- them ready to catch at every unwarrantable gratifica- 
tion of paſſion or appetite; to put every fraudulent or 
wicked ſcheme in execution; from which they are not 
reſtrained either by human laws, or by fear of loſing 
the eſteem and confidence of their tellow-creatures, 
with the advantages connected with it. What could 
they do more, if there was no God ? Is there, taking 
mankind upon an average, one of an hundred who he- 
ſitates at any vicious thought, word, or action, from the 
ſingle conſideration of its being perhaps diſpleaſing to 
God? Is their one of an hundred who habitually regu- 
lates his thoughts, words, and actions, by the ſtandard 
of the Divine Will, and would rather lofe the favour 
and approbation of all the men on earth, and all the 
angels of heaven, than his Maker's alone? How ſeldom 
do we meet with an inſtance of a perſon, who will not 
truckle and temporize, commute and compound with 
conſcience, or even ſtifle its remonſtrances to gain the 
favour of the great? Whereas, if men acted upon the 
principle of a rational belief of a God, they would rather 
make a point of giving up all human favour, to make 
{ure of keeping ſtrictly to their duty; they would take 
care 
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care always to be on the ſafe fide, to be ſcrupulouſly 
exact, rather than too free, in their lives and conver- 
ſations ; they would labour, if poſſible, to do more 
than the exact duty of their ſtations; and to avoid even 
the leaſt appearance of evil; as they who would make 
their court to a prince, do not grudge any extraordinary 
ſeryice, sttendance, or expence fur him; are cautious 
of ſo much as ſeeming to look toward what may be diſ- 
agreeable to his humour or inclination, or in the leaſt 
favouring, or ſeeming to favour, thoſe whom he does 
not approve. Did men in any rational and conſiſtent 
manner believe the exiſtence of a God, or think of him 
as the Governor and Judge of the world, under whoſe 
immediate inſpection we ſtand at all moments, we ſhould 
ſee their conduc corrected and regulated by that con- 
ſtant awe and fear, which becomes dependent, account- 
able beings, whoſe minds are duly impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of their preſent condition and future expectations. 
Their belief would be practical as well as ſpeculative. 
It would affeR their hearts, as well as wha i their un- 
derſtandings. i | 

How ſome men contrive to ſatisfy their own minds 
upon the ſubject of their duty to God, is inconceivable, 
One would imagine it impoſlible for a being, at all ca- 
pu of thought, to bring himſelf to believe, that tho? 
| he owes his exiſtence, his body, his ſou], his reaſoning 
faculty, ſpeech, and all his powers, corporeal and mental, 
with whatever he enjoys now, or hopes for hereafter, 
to an infinitely perfect and amiable Being, who has 
made him capable of apprehending his pei fections, and 
his abſolute power over him; one would imagine it 
impoſſible, I ſay, for a being endowed with a reuſon- 
ing faculty to believe all this, and yet think he owes no 
duty at all, no gratitude, love, or ſervice, no poſitive 
. adoration or praiſe to his Creator, Governor, and Judge. 
Yet is there, even in this enlightened age, and this land 
of knowledge, a perſon among an hundred who makes 
conſcience of regularly and habitually performing, in a 
rational and devout manner, the poſitive duties of me- 
ditation upon the Divine perfections, in order to raiſe 
his mind to an imitation of them; of addreſling 
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by prayer for the ſupply of all his wants; or of prailing 
him for the bounties received? On the contrary, 1s 
there not too much reaſon to conclude, that by far the 
greateſt part of mankind have not God in all their 
thoughts; or if they have, the thought of. him produces 
no viſible effect ? They attend the public worlhip in- 
deed from a ſenſe of decency. But it is plain, from 
their general levity of behaviour, that their hearts are 
not in it. And, as for worſhipping God daily in 
their houſes, with their families, or by themſelves in 
their cloſets, they fec no neceſſity for it, and conclude, 
that whoever lives ſoberly, and is good- natured, though 
he habitually neglects the whole third part of his duty, 
is likely to meet with the Divine approbation, and tg 
be happy at laſt, 

It is proved above, that the Author of all things wok 
be infinjje in his eſſence, and in all poſſible perfections, 
as wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and rectitude. If fo, it is 
evident, not only that he is the proper object of the ad- 
miration, love, gratitude, and every other noble affection, 
of the minds of ſuch low creatures as mankind, who arg 
probably the meaneſt of all rational beings ; : but thut it 
is the glory of the higheſt archangel: in heaven to adorg 
Infinite Perfection; nay, that the whole of the reverence, 
love, and praiſe of any conceivable number of created 
beings, paid by them through-all eternity, muſt tall in- 
finitely ſhort of what is jutily his due: becaule the 
whole of the tribute of honour and ſervice, which all 
created beings can pay, will be finite; whereas the Di- 
vine · Perfectious are infinite; Now every finite is inſi- 
nitely deficient, when compared with what is infigite. : 

To be more particular; ; the conlideration of the Di- 
vine Immenſity, or Omnipreſence, ought to ſtrike. every 
thinking mind with the moſt profound awe and vener- 
ation, which ought to dwell upon it conftantly and ha- 
bitually, of its being at all times ſurrounded with the 
Divinity, which pervades all matter, and is the Spirit 
within every ſpirit, ſeeing, or rather intimately feeling, 
every motion of every mind in the univerſe. Whoever 
has juſt and habitual impreſſions of the Divine Omni- 
preſence, will no more prejurye to do any thing amity, 
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or even to think a bad thought, than a conſiderate per- 
ſon will dare to behave rudely in the royal preſence. A 
thinking mind conſiders itſelf as at all times, by day and 
by night, in public and in private, abroad and at home, 
in the immediate and intimate preſence of the great 
King of the World, whoſe boundleſs palace is the whole 
univerſe. It will therefore be continually and habitu» 
ally on its guard; and, as one who appears before an illu- 
ſtrious character, whole favour he greatly values, will be 
above all things fearful of miſbehaving; fo will the 
conſiderate mind dread the danger of loſing the appro- 
bation of that ever-preſent Judge, upon whom his fate 
depends, infinitely more than pain, or poverty, or ſhame, 
or death, aud will cheerfully expoſe himſelf to any or 
all of them, rather than act an unbecoming part before 
that Eye, which is not to be deceived. He, who thinks 
how vice, or even trajiity, muſt appear before that Be- 
ing. whoſe very nature is rectitude in perfection, and 
who knows not the leaſt ſhadow of error, or deviation; 
can he think of voluntarily departing from the eternal 
rule of right, or allowing himſelf in any practice, which 
mult offend Infinite Purity? 
The confideration of the eternity, or perpetual exiſt. 
ence hereafter, of the Divinity, together with that of 
the neceſſary immutability of his nature, ſuggeits to the 
pious and well-ditpoſed mind, the comfortable pruſpect, 
that after all the changes and revolutions which may 
happen to it, to the kingdoms, and empires of this 
world, and to the world itſelf; after all the viſible ob- 
jects, which now are, have performed their courſes, and 
are vaniſhed, or renewed ; after a period of duration 
long enough to obliterate from all human memory the 
the idea of a ſun, and ſtars, and earth; ſtill he, who is 
now Governor of the Univerſe, will continue to till the 
Supreme Throne, and to rule with boundleſs and un- 
controuled ſway over his infinite dominions; and con- 
ſequently, that whoever is ſo wiſe as to ſtrive above all 
things to gain his favour, may depend upon being al- 
ways ſecure of the enjoyment of the happineſs aſſigned 
him by the general Judge, and that no change in the 
pfairs even of the whole univerſe, will ever — 
| rom 
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from that ſtation which has been appointed him. For the 
Univerſal Governor will raiſe no one to happineſs here- 
after, but ſuch as he finds qualified for it. Nor will the 
time ever come, when it will not be in his power to 
Keep thoſe beings happy, which he has once made ſo; 
for his dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and of his 
kingdom there will never be an end. Nor will the 
time ever come, when he will change his purpoſe or 
{heme of government; or, like a weak earthly prince, 
degrade his favourites, or reverſe his laws, to indulge 
uncertain caprice, 
This ſhews the Supreme Being to- be a very proper 
object of the truſt of all his creatures, Had I the fa- 
vonr of all the crowned heads in the world, it is 
. that in ſo ſhort a time as a century hence, 
it muſt be of no manner of value to me. Death will, 


in all probability, before that ſhort period be elapſed, 


remove every one of them, and myſelf too, into a ſtate, 
in which no favour will be of any avail, but that of the 


_ King of Kings, upon whom they muſt be as much de. 


as I. But to truſt to Him who is eternal in his 
nature, and unchangeable in his purpoſe, and who has 


| it in his power to make and keep his favourites eternally 


happy, is building upon a ſure foundation. 

Here it is to be remembered, that it is only in a 
courſe of obedience that we have any pretence to truſt 
in God. All confidence in him, that is not founded in 
well-doing, 1s vain and preſumptuous, and will in the 
end be difap inted. As the king on the throne has 
power to raile any perſon, whom he may judge worthy 
of honour, at the ſame time that it is vain and preſump- 
tuous to think of truſting to him in any other way, than 
fuch as may be hkely to gain his favour ; fo, though 
the Supreme King of the Univerſe has power to raiſe 
any of his creatures to inconceivable happineſs, it is not 


to be expected that he will beſtow his favour upon any, 


but ſuch as ſhall be found worthy of it. And his inti- 
nite wiſdom will effectually prevent his being miſtaken 
in his judgment of characters; and renders it impoſſible 
that he ſhould beſtow his approbation amiſs. So that 
there is no ground of confidence for any, but thoſe who 

make 
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make it their fincere and diligent endeavour to gain the 
Divine Favour in the way which he has appointed. 

It is impoſſible to ſurvey, with a diſcerning eye, the 
world which we inhabit, without reading the illuſtrious 
characters of power, wiſdom, and which the 
Divine hand has inſcribed upon ith, each of which attri- 
butes ſuggeſts to us a ſet of duties, and therefore deſerves 
our particular conſideration. 

To create, or bring into exiſtence, one particle of 
matter, which before was nothing, who can ſay what 
power is requiſite? The difference between nothing and 
a real exiſtence is ſtrictly and properly infinite. Which 
ſeems to imply an infinite diſliculty to be ſurmou 
before one particle of matter can be produced. 
2 inferior to infinite, is equal to an infinite 

ifhculty. Be that as it will, it is unqueſtionable, that 
to produce great works, requires proportionable power. 
And if the works of nature are not great, there is no 
greatneſs conceivable. The calling forth a world into 
— #68 it been from its creation to remain for ever at 
| reſt, had been an eſſect worthy of Divine Power. But to 

give to a ſyſtem ſo huge and unwieldy, any degree of 
motion, much more to give a motion inconceivably ſwift 
to maſſes of matter incanceivably bulky ; to accommo- 
date velocity to what is the moſt unfit for being moved 
with velocity; to whirl a whole earth, a globe of twen- 
ty-five thoutand miles round, with all its mountains and 
oceans, at the rate of near ſixty-thouſand miles an hour; 
to carry on ſuch an amazing motion for many thou- 
ſands of years; to keep fix ſuch bodies in continual 
motion, in different planes, and with different veloci- 
ties, round a common centre, at the ſame time that ten 
others are revolving round them, and going along with 
them; What amazing power is requiſite to p roduce 
ſuch effects ! 
Hou do we admire the effects produced by a combi. 
nation of mechanic powers (which alſo act by Divine 
Power, or Laws of Nature) in raiſing weights, and over- 
coming the vis inertiæ of matter? What ſhould we think 
of a machine, conſtructed by human hands, by which 
St. Pauls Church, or a little hill, ſhould be W 
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half a mile from its place, with ever ſo flow a motion? 
But the greateſt mountain is no more in compariſon 
with the whole earth, than a grain of ſand to a moun- 
tain. Yet the whole cumbrous mals of earth has been 
whirled round the fun, for theſe five thouſand years. 
and upwards, with a rapidity frightful to think of, and 
for any thing we know, with undiminiſhed force. And 
the comet in 1680-81, muſt, according to the Newtonzan 
principles, have moved in its peribelion, or neareſt ap- 
proach to the ſun, at the rate of above a million of miles 
in an hour; which was a flight near twenty times more 
rapid than that of the earth in its annual courſe ! Now 
the ſwifteſt ſpeed of a horſe, that ever has been known, 
was at the rate of one mile in one minute, which con- 
tinued, would give ſixty miles in an hour, inſtead of 
more than a million, the comet's motion. The ſwifteſt 
horſe, at full ſpeed, may move twenty foot in the time 
that one can pronounce one, or ſixty foot, while one 
can ſay one, two, three. But to form ſome conception 
of the motion of the Newtonian comet, let the reader 
ſuppoſe himſelf placed upon ſuch an eminence as will 
give him a proſpect of fifty miles on each hand; the 
rapidity of that tremendous body in the ſwifeſt part of 
its courſe, was ſuch that in the time of pronouncing 
one ſyllable, or in the twinkling of an eye, it would fly 
acroſs that ſpace of one hundred miles, while the 
ſwifteſt horſe would have proceeded twenty foot. Yet 
| thoſe enormous bodies are by the parallax they give, 
ſuppoſed to be nearly of the magnitude of our globe of 
earth and ocean, and ſome of them perhaps larger. 
Now there is. nothing more evident, than that in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter to be moved, and the 
veloctty with which it is ro moved, ſuch muſt be the 
moving force, Let the reader, theretore, if he has any 
talent in calculation, try to eſtimate the force required 
to give ſuch a furious rapidity to bodies of ſuch ſtu- 
pendous magnitude; if he has any imagination, let 
him fill it with the ſublime idea of Omnipotence ; and 
jf he has either reaſon or religion, let him proftrate his 
foul, and adore ſuch tremendous and irreſiftible power. 
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Nor is leſs command of matter required to produce 


the aſtoniſhing appearances in the minute, than in the 
2 world; to carry on the various ſecretions, circus 
ations, and tranſmutations in vegetation, and the pro- 
duction, growth, and life of animals; eſpecially when 
the degree of minuteneſs is ſuch, as it muſt be in an 
animalcule, of which millions would only equal the 
bulk of a grain of fand. What power is required to 
wing the rapid light from its fountain, the ſun, to us in 
ſeven or eight minutes, with ſuch a ſwiftneſs, that in the 
inſtant of pronouncing the word /ight, ſixty thouſand 
mules are paſled through : 

To a being poſſeſſed of rightful power over us, the 
proper duty is evidently fear, or awe; and the conſe- 
quence of that is obedience. If we confider the Su- 
preme Being as poſſeſſed of infinite or boundleſs power 
over all his creatures, we muſt ſee the indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſlity of the moſt profound ſubmiſſion to him, both in 
our diſpoſitions and practice. If we conſider him as 
_ our Creator, we muſt be convinced that he has an ab- 
ſolute right to us, and to all our ſervices. If we think 
of him as irreſiſtible, rebellion againſt him is a degree 
of madneſs beyond all computation. For what laſting 
and inconceivably dreadful puniſhments may not ſuch 
power inflict upon thoſe perverſe and impenitent be- 
ings, who became the objects of his vengeance? And 
what chance can the worms of the earth have to de- 
liver themſelves out of the hands of the Almighty ? 

There is no inconfiſtency between the fear we owe 
to God, and the duty of love. On the contrary, love 


| ever implies a fear to offend the perſon beloved. As on 


one hand, nothing is ſo perfectly amiable as infinite 
rfection; ſo neither is there any fo proper object of 
ear, as he who is infiditely great and awful, And 


there is a wide difference between the flavith fear, 


which a crimiaal has for his judge, or that which a 
miſerable ſubject has for a tyrant, and that of a ſon for 
an affectionate father. Of this laſt kind is the reverence 
with which we ought to think of our Creator. Only 
we mult take the utmoit care not to entertain any no- 
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ion of God, as of one capable of any w 


ling that of earthly parents. For it is certain, that the 


Judge of the world, whoſe rectitude and juſtice are ab- 
ſolutely perfect and inviolable, will not, cannot, be miſled, 
by fondneſs for his own creatures, to make the obdu- 
rately wicked happy. For, though he loves his crea- 
ture, he loves juſtice more, and will not facrifice his 
own eternal and immutable attribute for the ſake of 
any number of worthleſs rebellious beings whatever. 

As to the Divine Wiſdom appearing in the works of 
creation, we are peculiarly at a loſs to conceive pro- 
perly of it. For we come into a world ready finiſhed, 


and fit to be inhabited ; and therefore have no concep- 


tion of the immenſe ſtretch of thought, the amazi 
depth of invention (if we may ſo ſpeak) that was — 
ſary to plan an univerſe. Let any man imagine the 
ſtate of things before there was any created being, if 
ever ſuch a time was; when there was no plan, no 
model, or pattern to proceed upon; when the very idea 


of an univerſe, as well as the particular plan and èxecu- 
tion of it, was to be drawn, ſo to ſpeak, out of the Di- 


vine Imagination. Let the reader ſuppoſe himſelf to 
have been firſt produced, and to have had it revealed to 
him by his Creator, that an univerſe was to be created. 
An univerſe ! What idea could he have formed of an 
univetſe ? Had he been conſulted upon the plan of it, 
which part would he have begun at ? Before light ex- 


iſted, could he have conceived the idea of light? Before 


there was either ſun, ſtars, or earth, could he have 
formed any conception of a ſun, ſtars, or earth ? Could 
he have contrived light for the eye, or the eye for light? 
Could he have ſuited a world to its inhabitants, or in- 
habitants to a world? Could he have fitted bodies to 
minds, or minds to bodies ? 

If the reader ſhould not clearly enough ſee the difti- 
culty of inventing and planning an univerſe from no- 
thing, nor the wondrous foreſight and comprehenſive 
wiſdom, that was neceſſary for fitting an almoſt infinite 
number of things to one another, in ſuch a manner, 
that every particular ſhould anſwer its particular end, 


and fill its particular place, at the ſame time that it 
' | | ſhould 
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ſhould contribute to promote various other defigns ; if 
the depth of Wiſdom, which has produced all this, does 
not ſufficiently appearto the reader, let him try to form 
a plan of a new world, quite different from all he 
knows of in the preſent univerſe, in which none of our 
elements, nor light, nor animal life, nor any of the five 
ſenſes, nor reſpiration, nor vegetation ſhall have any 
place. And when he has uſed his utmoſt efforts, and 
put his invention upon the utmoſt ſtretch, and finds 3 
that he cannot form a ſhadow of one ſingle idea, of - 
which the original is not drawn from nature; then let 3 
him confeſs his own weakneſs, and adore that boundleſs | 
Wiſdom, which has produced, out of its own infinite : 
fertility of invention, enough to employ, and to confound A 
the utmoſt human ſagacity. | 3 
Have not the moſt acute ration, and indefati- | 
gable induſtry of the wiſe and learned of all ages, been 
employed (and how could they more worthily) ia 
ſearching out the wonderful works of the Almighty 
Maker of the univerſe? and have they yet found out 


one fingle article to the bottom? Can all the philees - 3 
phers of modern times, who have added to the obſerva» _— 
tions of the ancients, the diſcoveries made by their own 


induſtry and ſagacity ; can they give a ſatisfying ac» 
count of the machinery of the body of a fly, or a worm? 
Can they tell what makes two particles of matter o- 
here? Can they tell what the ſubſtance of a particle of 
matter is? Is the ſcience of phyſiology, delightful and 'Y 
noble as it is, and worthy of the ſtudy of angels, wit 9 
carried any farther than a ſet of obſervations, wonder - 
ful indeed and ſtriking, but as to real cauſes, and in- 
ternal natures, altogether in the dark ? How do we ad- 
mire, and juſtly, the exalted genius of our ſeemingly 
inſpired philoſopher, for going a pitch beyond the ſa- 


| gacity of all mankind in diſcovering the laws, by which 


the vaſt machine of the world is governed? Yet he mo- 


deſtly owns the cauſe of attraction and gravitation to lie 1 

too deep for his penetration. How do we ſtand aſto- f 1 

niſhed at the acuteneſs of a mind, which could purſue 7 

calculations to a degree of ſubtlety beyond the reach of 1 

by far the greateſt part of mankind to follow him in, 1 
3 | 
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even after he has ſhewn the way? What then ought we 
to think of that Wiſdom, which in its meaneſt produc- 


tions baftjes the deepeſt penetration of a capacity, 


whoſe acuteneſs baffles the general underſtanding of 
mankind ?. 

From the conſideration of the wiſdom we trace in the 
natural world, it is manifeſt, paſt all doubt, that the 
moral ſyſtem (for the ſake of which that of nature was 
brought into exiſtence) is under the ſame conduct, and 
will hereafter appear to be a ſcheme altogether worthy 
of God, For either both, or neither, muſt be the con- 
trivance of Divine Wiſdom, Wecannot conceiveof God 
as partiy, or by halves, but wholly, the Creator and Go- 
vernor of all beings, natural and moral, And if fo, we may 
be aſſured, that, as in the ſyſtem of nature, final cauſes are 
fitted to produce their effects, and every part of the ma- 
chine of the world is properly adjuſted to its place and 
purpoſe ; ſo in the moral, every rational being will be 
determined to the ſtate and place he is found fit for: 
the good to happineſs, and the wicked to puniſhment; 
the highly elevated and purified mind to a high and 


eminent ſtation, and the corrupt and fordid to ſhame 


and miſery; the foul, which has perfected its faculties, 


and refined its virtues, by imitation of the Divine Per- 


fections, to the converſation of angels and the beatific 
viſion of God, and that which has by vite debauched 
and ſunk itſelf below the brutes, to the place of demons 
and fallen ſpirits. And all this may probably proceed as 
much according to the original conſtitution of things, as 


a a cauſe produces it effect in the natural world; as fire 


produces the diſhpation of the parts of combuſtible ſub- 
ſtances ; as nouriſhment tends to the ſupport of animal 
life; and as matter tends to decay. So that the only 
thing which, hinders a wicked embodied mind from 
being now in torments, may be, irs being ſtill embodied, 
and not yet let out into the world of ſpirits, where a 


new and dreadful ſcene will of courſe immediately open 


upon it, as ſoon as it comes to be diveſted of the earthly 
vehicle, which now conceals thoſe inviſible horrors, and 
protects it from its future tormentors. And in the fame 
manner, the yirtuous and exalted mind would be now 
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in a ſtate of happineſs, if it were not prevented from 
the commerce of bleſſed ſpirits, and the view of the 
inviſible world, by the impenetrable veil of fleſh which 
ſurrounds it. But this ſuppoſition does not at all affect 
the doctrine of poſitive rewards and puniſhments, nor 
of ſeparate places appointed for receiving the good, and 
the wicked, after the final judgment. | 
If we find the mere material ſyſtem of nature to be 
wrought by a degree of witdom, altogether beyond our 
comprehenſion, it would be madneſs to ſuppaſe that we 
ſhall ever have ſagacity enough to baffle the Divine 
Scheme in the moral government of the world; that 
we ſhall be able to contrive any way of eſcaping from 
the puniſhment we may deſerve. No. His counſel 
will ſtand; and he will do all his pleaſure. It will not 
be in our power to deceive his penetration, to get out 
of his reach, or to defend ourſelves againit bis juſlice. 
To frame ſome idea of the Divine Goodneſs in the 
creation of the world, it will be neceflury ta go back in 
imagination to the ages which preceded all creation, if 
ſuch there were, or, however, to thoſe, which were prior 
to the production of our world. Let us then view the 
awful Majeſty of heaven ſurrounded with ineffable 


glory, and enthroned in abſolute perfection, beyond 


conception bleſſed in the conſciouſnels of unbounded 
plentitude. What motive could wfluence him, who 
already enjoyed complete perfection and bappineſs, to 
call unſubſtantial nothing into exiſtence ? What could 
be the views of Infinite Wiſdom in ſpeaking a world 
into beihg ? No proſpeck of any addition to bis own 
perfection or happineſs : for that which. was already in- 
finite, what addition could it receive? Could the atora- 
ble Creator propoſe to be more than infinitely perfect 
and happy? It is evident, his ſole view muſt have been 
to the happineſs of the. creatures he M to produce, 
His own was ever, and ever muſt be, unbounded, undi- 
miniſhed, and unchanged. The addition of happineſs 
therefore, which was to be produced, was to be bettowed 
upon thoſe who were not yet created. Docs then Di- 
vine Goodneſs extend to that which has no exiſtence ? 
Does the unixerſal Parent think of what is not? We, 
, | B b | poor, 
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poor, narrow ſouls ! think it a mighty ſtretch of bene- 
volence, if we can bring ourſelves to regard with ſome 
meaſure of affection thoſe of our fellow-creatures, who 
ſtand moſt nearly connected with us; in loving whom, 
we do little more than love ourſelves, or love our friends 
and relations for our own ſakes. If there be a mind 
yet more generous, it may take in its country, or the 

human ſpecies. A benevolence flill more extenſive 
may perhaps enlarge itfelf ſo wide, as to comprehend 
within its generous embrace the various orders of being 
which form the univerſal ſcale ; deſcending from the 
flaming ſeraph to the humble reptile, Nor indeed can 
any mind fincerely love the Almighty Maker; and 
hate, or deſpiſe any of the works of the ſame hand, 
which formed itſelf. But the Divine Benevolence is 
as far beyond all this, as infinitude 1s larger than any 
limited ſpace. How peeviſh, and apt to take offence at 
every trifling injury, are narrow-hearted mortals ! Yet 
what are the inſults, our fellow-worms can offer us, 

when compared with the atrociouſneſs of an offence 
committed by the duſt of the earth againſt the infinite 
Majeſty of the univerſe ? Though the Omniſcient Crea- 
tor from eternity. foreſaw, that the creatures, he was 
to form, would prove rebellious and diſobedient ; that 
they would violate all his wiſe and ſacred laws, and in- 
ſult his ſovereign honour, as Governor of the world; 
has he grudged to give them exiſtence ; to beſtow upon 
them a temporary happineſs; to make his ſunſhine, 
and his rain deſcend on all promiſcuouſly; and put it 
in-the power of all to attain perfection, happineſs, and 
glory? What neglect of every duty and obligation; 
how many acts of fraud, oppreſſion, and cruelty ; how 
many horrid execrations, and infernal blaſphemies, does 
every day record againſt the daring race of men around 
the world? Yet ſeldom does the Divine Vengeance 
break looſe upon the impious offenders. Our wicked 
ſpecies, if there were no other lawleſs order of creatures 
in the univerſe, are ever offending. And yet the thun- 
der ſeldom ſtrikes the guilty dead. Earthquakes and 
inundations are rarely let looſe, A few cities purged 
by fire, and a world cleanſed by a deluge once in fix 
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thouſand years, ſerve juſt to put unthinking mortals i 
remembrance that there is a power above them. 80 
that every moment of the duration of the world is an 
univerſal witneſs declaring to all the nations of the 
earth, in a language diſtinctly intelligible to all, the 
goodneſs of the Maker and Governor of the univerſe, 
At the ſame time that the prince of angels receives 
from the immediate communications ot the Divine 
Goodneſs, beatitude paſt utterance, the humble peaſant 
rejoices in his bounty, with which the fields are en- 
riched, and the fair face of nature adorned. Even the 
lonely ſayage in the wilderneſs, the ſordid reptile in the 
duſt, and the ſcaly nations, which people the unfathom- 
able deep, all taſte of the bounty, and are ſupported by 
the unlimited goodneſs, of the Univerſal Parent, who 
opens his unwearied hand liberally, and ſatisfies every 
living foul. 

If human underſtanding apprehends any thing ac- 
cording to truth and right, the benevolent character is 
the proper object of the love of every rational mind, as 
the contrary is the natural objed of averſion. If every 
human, or other finite mind, is more or leſs amiable, 
according as it has more or leſs of this excellent diſpo- 
fition ; it is evident, that Infinite Goodneſs is infinitely 
amiable, Who is he, that pretends to think and reaſon, 
and has no pleaſure in contemplating the Divine Good- 
neſs? Who can reflect upon ſuch goodneſs, und not ad- 
mire it? Whocan admire, and not endeavour to imitate 
it? Who can imitate it, and not be an univerſal bleſſing ? 
Who can be an univerſal bleiling, and not be happy? 
If the Divine Goodneſs be. evidently diſintereſted, it 
being impoſſible that the ſmalleſt happineſs ſhou!d, from 
any enjoyed by the creatures, be added to that of the 
Creator, which is neceſſarily infinite ; it is plain, what 
makes real and perfect goodneſs of diſpoſition in an 
mind, viz. A propenſity to contribute to the 2 
of others, without any view to ſelf-intereſt. In fo fac 
as a view to one's own happineſs is the motive to his 
exerting himſelf for the good of his fellow-creatares, in 
ſo far it has leſs of the truly worthy and commendable 
in it. For ſelſ- love, "_ merely inſtinclive, has no- 
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thing praiſe-worthy. And to promote the happineſs of 
others for the ſake of adding to one's own, 1s what the 
moſt ſelfiſn and ſordid character is capable of. To be 
truly benevolent, is to imitate the Deity; to do good 
for the ſake of doing good; to he bountiful from the 
diſpoſition of the mind, from univerſal love and kind- 
neſs, from rational conſiderations of the intrinſic excel- 
lence of that godlike diſpoſition ; not from mere weak 
and effeminate ſoftneſs of nature. | 
"ti ſtrange, that ever it ſhould have been queſtioned, 
whether it is reaſonable for dependent creatures to ad- 
- dreſs themſelves to their infinite Creator for the ſupply 
of their wants. Yet books have been written to ſhew 
the unreaſonableneſs of prayer. The ſupreme Being,” 
ſays an objeRor, © knows whether I am worthy to re- 
% ceive favours at his hand, and what I moſt need, 
« before I apply to him, If I am worthy, he will 
„ beſtow, whether I aſk or not: If not; he will not be 
« prevailed on by any ſolicitation to beſtow' upon an 
10 unworthy object. If I aſk what is unfit for me, 
« he is too wiſe and good to grant it; and if I aſk what 
« js fit, I gain nothing; for he would have beſtowed it 
« upon me of his own goodneſs, without my aſking.“ 
There cannot be a more egregious fallacy than that, 
on which this objection is founded. For it is evident, | 
that, if it be rational to think of ourſelves as beings de- 
pendent upon the Supreme, it is rational for us to ex- 
preſs our dependence; if it be reaſonable for us toexpreſs 
our dependence on our Creator, it is unjuſtifiable 1 in us 
to neglect it; ſo that I can in no propriety of ſpeech 
be ſaid to be a worthy object of the Divine Favour, till 
I actually addreſs myſelf to him. Again, it is evident, 
that no degree of homage, or ſubmiſſion, ought to be 
wanting from dependent creatures to their Creator. 
But the ſervice of both body and mind is a greater de- 
gree of homage, than that of the mind alone. So that 
till I yield the bodily homage, as well as that of the 
mind, my ſervice is deficient, which renders me an 
unworthy object of the Divine Favour. 
It is likewiſe remarkable, that many of the more 
rational and pious writers on this ſubject, have laboured 
Uo repreſent the whole rationale oł the duty of prayer 
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as conſiſting in the advantage which is thereby to 
accrue to the worſhipper by improvement in piety and 
goodneſs. It is true, that the moral eſſects likely to be 
produced by the conſtant obſervance of this moſt im- 
portant duty, are of great and ineſtimable conſequence, 
which render it a moſt uſeful inſtrument for thoſe noble 
purpoſes. Did men habitually obſerve the practice of 
addreſſing themſelves to their Creator, with an awful 
ſenſe of his infinite greatneſs and authority over them; 
ſuch a fixed impreſſion muſt in time be thereby made 
upon their minds, as would prove a reſtraint from vice, 
at all times, and in all caſes, equally powerful. Did 
people make a point of applying conſtantly and regu- 
Jarly to the Giver of every good giſt, they could hardly 
miſs entertaining in their minds an habitual ſenſe of 
their abſolute dependence upon him; of gratitude for 
his bounties received ; and of ſtudying obedience, in 
order to his future favour. What man could be fo 
hardened as to go on daily lamenting and confeſſing his 
offences, and daily repeating them? Who could pre- 
ſumptuouſly be guilty of a crime; which he knew he 
muſt the ſame day confeſs to his all-lecing Judge, and 
implore the pardon of it ? He, who kept up his conſtant 
intercourſe with his Creator, mult find himſelf very pow- 
erfully influenced by it, and improved in evety pious and 
worthy diſpoſition. But beſides all this, it is evidently 
in itſelf a reaſonable ſervice; and is to be cunſlicerel 
not only as a noble and valuable means of moral un- 
provement, but as a poſitive act of virtue; it bein 
as proper virtue to render to God the honour —— 
worſhip due to him, as to give to men their juſt 
rights. And to withhold from him what he has the 
moſt unqueſtionable title to, being as much an in- 
juſtice (with the atrocious addition of its being com- 
mitted againſt the Greateſt and Beſt of beings) as to 
withhold from a fellow-creature his juſt property. 
There is alſo plainly a connection in nature and reaſon, 
between aſking and receiving, and between neglecting 
to aſk and not receiving. This natura connection 
makes it reaſonable for dependent creatures to expect 
to obtain their reaſonable requeſis; and to conclude, 
that what they do not think it worth while to alk, they 
B b 3 
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ſhall not receive, If there were not ſuch a connection 
and foundation in reaſon for this duty, it had never 
been commanded by the All- wiſe Lawgiver of the uni- 
verſe; nor come to be univerſally practiſed by the 
wiſeſt and beſt of mankind, in all ages and nations. 

Nor is there any greater difficulty in conceiving the 
poſſibility of a pre-eſtabliſhed ſcheme in the Divine 
economy, according to which the bleſſings of Heaven, 
whether of a ſpiritual or temporal nature, ſhould be 
granted to thoſe who ſhould aſk, and be found fit to 
receive them, than in any other inftance of Providence, 
or than 1n the future happineſs of the good part of man- 
kind, and not of the wicked. 

If the Supreme Being be One, he is the proper ob- 
ject of the adoration of all reaſonable beings, becauſe, 
having all things in his abſolute diſpoſal, without poſ- 
ſibility of being thwarted or controuled by any one, if 
we can gain his good-will, we cannot want that of any 
other. If He be kind and good in the moſt diſintereſted 
manner, and to the higheſt degree, even extending his 
bounty to the wicked and rebellious, and preſerving 
them in exiſtence, who make no uſe of their exiſtence 
but to offend Him; it is reaſonable to hope, that he 
will lend a propitious ear to the humble requeſts of the 
virtuous and pious part of his creatures, If He has all 
things in his power, and can beſtow without meaſure 
gifts both ſpiritual and temporal, without diminiſhing 
his inexhauſtible riches, to apply to Him is going where 
we are ſure we ſhall not be diſappointed through want 
of ability to ſupply us. If He is every where preſent, 
we may be ſure of being heard wherever we make our 
addreſſes to him. If He is within our very minds, we 
cannot raiſe a thought toward him, but he muſt per- 
ceive it. If He is infinitely wiſe, he knows exactly 
what is fit for us, and will grant ſuch of our petitions 
as may be proper to be beſtowed upon us, and with- 
hold whatever may prove burtful, though we have aſked 
it. If it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he expects all 
his thinking creatures to apply to him, we may do it 
with this comfortable conſideration, to encourage us; 
that in addreſſing him, we are doing what is agreeable 
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to his nature and will, and cannot offend him but by 
our manner of performing it, Were I to have an au- 
dience of a prince, it would give me great encourage- 
ment to know that he was graciouſly diſpoſed toward 
me, that I ſhould not offend him by begging his favour 
and protection; but that, on the contrary, he expected 
1 ſhould petition him, and would even take it amiſs if I 
did not ; that he had it fully in his power, as well as in 
his inclination, to grant me the greateſt favour I ſhould 
have occaſion to aſk him; and that it was his peculiar 
delight to oblige and make his ſubjects happy. There 
are few princes, of whom moſt of theſe things may be 
(aid ; and none, of whom all may be affirmed. A 
yet they find, to their no ſmall trouble and incum- 
brance, that for the few inconſiderable, periſhing fa- 
vours they have in their power, there are petitioners 
almoſt innumerable. Whilſt the infinitely Good Giver 
of all things, whoſe diſpoſition, and whoſe power to be- 
ſtow happineſs inconceivable, are equally boundleſs, is 
neglected and defrauded of that homage and devotion, 
to which all his creatures ought to be drawn by a ſenſe 
of their own abſolute dependence upon him; of his abi- 
lity and readineſs to beſtow ; of his authority, who has 
commanded them to make their requeſts to him ; and by 
the ſpontaneous dictates of their own minds, directing 
them to the performance of a duty ſo eaſy, ſo reaſonable, 
and ſo promiſing of the moſt important advantages. | 
Though the principal part of prayer is petition, or 
addrefling Heaven for the ſupply of our various wants for 
life and futurity, there are other branches, as confeſ- 
ſion of our infirmities and faults ; thankſgiving for the 
various inſtances we have received of the Divine Good- 
+ neſs; and interceſſion for our fellow- creatures. The 
ſubject of our petitions for ourſelves ought to be the 
neceſſaries of this life, tor which the rich, as well as the 
poor, depend daily on the Divine Bounty, and the Di- 
vine Aſſiſtance toward our being fitted for happineſs 
hereafter. The firſt, if we judge wiſely, we ſhall aik 
with great ſubmiſſion, and in moderation, as being of 
leſs conſequence, and too apt to have bad eſſects poo 
our moral characters, when liberally beſtowed. The 
Bb 4 latter, 
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latter, being of infinite conſequence to us, we may re- 
queſt with more earneſtnefs and importunity. 

If we give the leaſt attention to our own characters, 
we muſt find our thoughts often trifling and wicked, 
our words fooliſh and miſchievous, and our actions cri- 
minal before God. If we have any conſideration, we 
cannot but think ourſelves deplorably deficient in the 
performance of our duty with regard to ourſelves, our 
fellow-creatures, and our Creator, If we are in reaſon 
obliged to think often of the fatal errors of our lives, to 
view and review them attentively, with all their heavy 
aggravations, and to mourn and lament them in our 
own minds; if all this be highly proper and reaſonable, 
it is more peculiarly reaſonable to acknowledge our of- 
fences before Him, whom we have offended; to im- 
plore his pardon, who alone can forgive, and deprecate 
his vengeance, which we have ſo juſtly deſerved. We 
ourſelves, when offended by a fellow-creature, expect 


that he ſhould not only be convinced in his own mind 


of his miſbehaviour, and ſpeak of it with concern to 
others; but likewiſe, that he come and make a direct 
acknowledgement, and aſk our pardon. Nor is there 
any thing unreaſonable in all thiss How much more, 
when we have offended Him who is infinitely above 
us, and from whom we have every thing to fear, if we 
do not, by ſincere repentance, and thorough reforma- 
tion, avert the deſerved puniſhment. Eſpecially, if 
we conſider that the performance of this duty tends 
naturally to lead us to real repentance and reformation. 

As we ought in our prayers to confeſs our faults and 
errors, and that not in general terms, but with particu- 
lar reflection, in our own minds, upon the principal and 
groſſeſt of them, which every true penitent has ever 
upon his heart, and before his eyes; ought we in all 
reaſon to return our ſincere thanks to the univerſal Be- 
nefactor, expreſsly for every particular ſignal inſtance 
of his favour, whether thoſe, in which mankind in ge- 
neral ſhare with us, or thoſe in which we have been 
diſtinguiſhed from others. 

If we have upon our minds a due and habitual ſenſe 


of our offences, we ſhall of ourſelves be willing to make 
confeſſiun 
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confeſſion of them. If we have any gratitude in our 
nature, we ſhall not fail to expreſs our acknowledge- 
ments for favours received. And if we have any real 
benevolence for our fellow-creatures, we ſhall be natu- 
rally led to think it our duty to preſent to the common 
Father of All, our good wiſhes for them; that they may 
be favoured with every bleſſing which may tend to pro- 
mote univerſal happineſs, ſpiritual a d temporal. 

If it be at all rational to worſhip God by prayer, it 
is obviouſly ſo to join together at proper times in that 
ſublime exerciſe. The advantages of public aſſemblies 
for religious purpoſes, are, the impreſſing more power» 
fully upon the minds of the worſhippers, the ſublimity 
and importance of the duty they are employed in, and 
the powerful eſſects of univerſal example. It is pretty 
evident, that the public worſhip on Sundays is what 
chiefly keeps up the little appcarance of religion that is 
ſtill left among us, I think there is no good reaſon 
againſt keeping up in public worſhip as much pomp and 
magnificence as may be conſiſtent with propriety, and 
ſo as to avoid oſtentation and ſuperſtition, We are, in 
our preſent ſtate, very mechanical, and need all proper 
helps for dcawing our inclinations along with our duty, 
for engaging our attention, and ma“ ing ſuch impreſſions 
upon us, as may be laſting and effectual. Public wor- 
ſhip ought to be fo conducted, as to be moſt likely to 
prepare us for a more numerous ſociety, in which more 
ſublime exerciſes of devotion than any we are now ca- 
pable of conceiving of, may be a conſiderable part of 
our employment and happineſs, 

Did our leading people think rightly, they would ſee 
the advantages of giving their attendance themſelves at 
places of public worſhip, and uſing their influence and 
authority to draw others to follow the ſame laudable 
example. Deplorable are their excuſes and apologies 
made by them for their too general and infamous ne- 
gle of the unqueſtionable duty of attending the public 
worſhip of God. Nor would it be eaſy to determine, 
whether their practice ſhews more want of ſenſe or of 
goodneſs. One mighty pretence made by them is, That 

| as 
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as to public inſtructions, truly they hold themſelves to 
be as good judges of moral and divine ſubjects as the 
. clergy; and therefore they think it loſt time to give 
their attention to any thing which may be delivered from 
the pulpit. Now, it ſeems at leaſt not very probable, 
that people, who ſpend moſt of their time (Sundays not 
excepted) at the card-table, ſhould as thoroughly under- 
ſtand the extenſive ſciences of morals and theology, as the 
public teachers of religion, who have ſpent many years 
wholly in thoſe ſtudies. Thoſe very perſons, when they 
chance to be overtaken with ſickneſs, are very ready tocall 
in phyſicians, and do not pretend to underſtand, as well as 
they who have made phyſic their ſtudy, the nature and 
cure of diſeaſes, But were it ſtrictly true; that the po- 
lite people of our age are ſo wiſe, that they are not like 
to hear any thing new, nor any known truth ſet in a 
new light by any preacher; ſtill is it not an advantage 
to have a ſet of good thoughts, which lay dormant in 
the mind, excited and called up to the attention of the 
underſtanding, by an elegant and judicious diſcourſe ? 
Were there likewiſe nothing in this, what public-ſpi- 
rited perſon would not even go out of his way for the 
ſake of ſetting a good example before the young and 
ignorant, who want inſtruction, if he does not. But 
when all is ſaid, here is no pretence for negleQting the 
public wor/hip of God, which is one principal end of 
religious aſſemblies. So that thoſe, who habitually 
throw contempt upon this part of duty, are evidently 
guilty of a breach of common decency and natural re- 
| ligion, and are altogether without excuſe. 
If public worſhip, in which the inhabitants of a 
whole quarter join together, be reaſonable, it ſeems as 
much ſo, that families ſhould ſet apart ſtated times daily 
for that purpole. We are ſocial beings, and ought to 
be ſocial in all things that are commendable, And it 
heads of families are in reaſon obliged to take care that 
their children and dependents have opportunity of con- 
ſulting the intereſts of a future life, and of being led by 
example, or moved by authority, to the obſervance of 
their duty; it is obvious, that in this important one of 
worſhipping God, perſons in ſtations of authority and 
5 example, 
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example, ought by no means to be wanting, leſt the 
failures (through their bad example) of t hole over whom 
they have had charge, be hereafter juſtly imputed to 
their negligence. : | a 
The uſual excuſes for the neglect of family-religion, 
made even by many who do not deny its uſefulneſs and 

riety, are, want of time; and a certain fooliſh re- 
— at performing the duty of addrefling their 
Creator in preſence of others. As to the former, there 
is no well-regulated houſe, in which the family cannot 
be called together for half an hour before the buſineſs, 
or the pleaſure of the day comes on, to addreſs their 
Creator for his bleſſing and favour through the day; 
and the ſame at night, to join in thanking him for the 
mercies of the day, That time muſt be employed in 
ſome way different from what has been yet heard of, 
which is applied better than to the ſervice of God. If 
we can find time for eating, drinking, drefling, mer- 
chandizing, or cards; to pretend to want time for wore 
ſhipping God, is monſtrous ! 

As for the other objection againſt keeping up the wor- 
ſhip of God in families, it is almoſt too frivolous to de- 
ſerve any anſwer at all. Surely nothing is eaſier, than 
to chooſe out a few proper paſſages from Scripture, or, 
with the help of the common-prayer of the church, and 
other books of devorion almoſt innumerable, to compile 
a ſet of devotions ſuited to the uſe of a family, and for 
the maſter of the houſe, kneeling or ſtanding, with his 
children and domeſtics about him, to pronounce them 
with proper devotion, the reſt joining mentally, or with 
a low voice, in every petition. 

If any maſter of a tamily chooſes to compoſe a ſet of 
devotions for his own uſe, I will only mention one di- 
rection, which might render them more uletul, than 
they could otherwiſe be: It is, that in them, the moral 
virtues, or duties of temperance, benevolence, and piety, 
might be fo worked into the petitions, that, in praying 
for the Divine Grace and Aſſiſtance to perform their duty, 
they ſhould be led to refle upon it, and put in mind 
to examine themſelyes whether they make — 
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of performing it. By this means the daily devotions in 
the family might partly anſwer the end of homilies or 
inſtructions. ä 24 WE, | | 

Who does not ſee, that the natural conſequences of 
ſuch an œconomy, conſtantly kept up in houſes, are 
likely to be, the promoting of fidelity in domeſtics, obe - 
dience in children, and drawing down the Divine Bleſ- 
ſing upon families; and, on the contrary, that a ſociety, 
in which no regard is ſhewn to the Supreme Being, is 
not likely to be bleſt with the Divine Favour or Pro- 
tect ion? FF 1 Þ's a 

That all devotions in which others are to join with 
the perſon, who utters them, even in a private family, 
are better pre- compoſed than ſpoken extempore, ſeems 
to me very clear. There are extremely few, even 
among men of the beſt abilities; who are capable of 
uttering fluently, and without heſitation, tautology, or 
ſome kind of impropriety, an unſtudied ſpeech of any 
length. And that a ſpeech made in public to God 
himſelf, ſhould be ill digeſted, muſt be owned to be very 
groſs, For it is evident, that in ſuch a caſe, the ſpeaker, 
inſtead of leading along with him the devotion of his 
hearers, muſt confound and diſtract it. And it ſeems 
enough in any reaſon, that the ſpeaker have the manner, 
and delivery to attend to, without his being obliged at 
the ſame time to ſtudy the matter. 

The ſupplication of a ſingle perſon by himſelf, is, in 
my opinion, more properly preſented in.his own thoughts 
or words, than in thoſe of any other; though the reading 
of books of devotion are uſeful helps to thoſe whoſe 
thoughts want to be helped out. . 5 

What can be more rational, more ſublime, or more 
delightful, than for a dependent creature to raiſe his 
thoughts to his Creator! to fill his mind with a ſenſe 

of the preſent Divinity ! to pour forth his ſoul before 
#F Him who made it? What ſo great honour can an hum- 
[ - ble mortal enjoy, as to be allowed to ſpeak to God ? 
; What exerciſe can the rational ſoul engage in, fo worthy 
the exertion of its nobleſt powers and faculties, as ad- 
| dreſſing the Majeſty of Heaven? How can it, in this 
| preſent ſtate, approach fo near to the Author of its be- 
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ing, or riſe to an enjoyment ſo much reſembling the 


beatific viſion, as by this ſublime converſe with the Ome | 


nipreſent Deity? To ſwell the thought with the infinite 
-reatne(s of the Object of Worſhip; to conſider one's 
elf as addreſſing that tremendous Power, whoſe ward 
produced the univerſe; to think that one is going to 

roſt rate his ſoul before Him who formed it, who is to 
bo its judge, and has the power of diſpoſing of it for 
eternity !—what can be conceived ſo wonderfully aw- 
ful and ſtriking? But to reflect, that the glorious Ob- 
jet of Worſhip, though infiaitely exalted above the 


adoration of angels and archangels, is yet ready, to hear, 


and beſtow happineſs upon the meaneſt of his rational 
creatures; to think that the humble petition oft the 
ſincere penitent will not be rejected; that the poor and 
needy are no more beneath his notice, or out of the 
reach of his goodneſs, than the rich and the mighty; 
what can be more comfortable? If the God is the aw. 
ful Judge of mankind, he is alſo the merciful Father 


of mankind. If his eye is too pure to behold preſump- 


tuous vice without abhorrence, and too piercing to be 
deceived by the moſt artful hypocrily ; it is alſo open to 


look with pity upon the proſtrate mourner, and his good - 


neſs ready to forgive the humble penitent what he can- 
ngt forgive himſelf, : 

Be no longer, unthinking mortal, ſo much thy own 
enemy, as to exclude thyſelf from the higheſt honour 
thy nature is capable of, Aſpire to the ſublime happi- 


nels of converſing with thy Maker. Enlarge thy nar- 


row mind to take in the thought of Him for whom thou 
art made. Call forth all that is within thee to magnify 
and praiſe Him. Humble thyſelf to the duſt, in the 
contemplation of his unequalled Majeſty. Open the in- 
- moſt receſſes of thy foul to Him who gave it being. 
Expoſe to Him, who knows thy frame, thy weakneſſes, 
and thy faults, 'Think not to conceal or palliate them 
before that Eye which is not to be deceived. Haſt thou 
offended ? - Make no delay to confeſs before thy Creator 
and thy judge, what he already knows. I hough he 
already knows thy folly, he expects thy-own confeſſion 
of it, and that thou deprecate his vengeance, 2 
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he may already have thoughts of mercy for thee, it is 
only on condition that thou humbly implore it, and by 
repentence and amendment ſhew thyſelf worthy of it. 
Art thou weak and helpleſs? If thou knoweſt thyſelf, 
thou feeleſt it. Addreſs thyſelf then to Him who is 
almighty, that his power may ſupport thee. Art thou 
ignorant and ſhort-ſighted? If thou doſt not think thy- 
ſelf ſo, thou art blind indeed. Apply then to Him, 
whoſe knowledge is infinite, that thou mayſt be wiſe in 
his wiſdom. Art thou in want of all things? If thou 
thinkeſt otherwiſe, thou art wretched indeed. Have re- 
courſe then to Him who is the Lord of all things, and 
is poſſeſſed of inexhauſtible riches. If thou haſt a juſt 
ſenſe of thy own ſtate, if thou haſt proper conceptions 
of thy Creator and Judge, or if thou haſt a ſoul capa- 
ble of any thought worthy the dignity of a reaſonable 
immortal nature, thou wilt make it thy greateſt delight 
to worſhip and adore Him, whom to ſerve is the glory 
of the brighteft ſeraph in the celeſtial regions, | 
A numerous aſſembly of people, celebrating with 
grateful hearts the praiſes of their Almighty Creator and 
Bountiful Benefactor, may be, for any thing we can 
conceive, one of the beſt emblems of ſome part of the 
future employment and happineſs of immortal ſpirits, 
which the preſent ſtate can exhibit, It were well, if 
we could by the mere force of cool reaſon, ſo elevate 
our conceptions of the Divinity, as worthily to magnify. 
him in our public aſſemblies. But ſo long as we con- 
tinue the mechanical beings we are, we muſt be willing 
to uſe all poſſible helps for working ourſelves up to 
what our imperfect faculties of themſelves are not, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, equal go, or, however, are not at all 
times in a condition for,” Whoeyer underſtands human 
nature, knows, of what conſequence aſſociations are. 
And it is wholly owing to the infirmities of our nature 
and preſent ſtate, that a due regard to decency and ſo- 
lemnity in public worſhip is of ſuch importance towards 
our moral improvement. Confidering theſe things, it 
is with concern I muſt obſerve upon the manner of per- 
forming the ſolemn office of praiſing God in our public 
aſſemblies, that it very much wants * 1 
| SNOW 
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know of no application of muſic to this ſublime uſe, that 
is not ſadly — except what is compoſed in the 
manner of anthems, For as in every piece of ſacred 
poeſy, there are various and very different taſtes, and 
| trains, it is evident, that to apply the ſame returning 
ſet of notes to all alike is inconſiſtent, and not expreſſive 
of the ſenſe and ſpirit of the piece, The eighteenth Palm, 
for example, is one of the nableſt hymns in Holy Scrip- 
ture. From the beginning to the fourth verſe, the 
royal author expreſſes his, or the Meſſlah's joy and gra- 
titude for his deliverance from his enemies. It is evi- 
dent, that the muſic, which 15 to accompany this part 
of the piece, ought to be bold, cheerful, and triumphant: 
_ elſe it will diſguiſe and miſrepreſent the thoughts, in- 
ſtead of expreſſing them. The fourth and fifth verſes 
expreſs the Pſalmiſt's, or Meſſiah's, dreadful diſtreſs, by 
the cruelty of wicked men, or evil ſpirits. It is plain, 
that the triumphant ſtrains of muſic, which ſuited the 
former part, are not at all proper to expreſs this; but 
that, on the contrary, it requires a ſet of the moſt dreary 
and horrid ſounds which muſic can utter, The fixth 
verſe repreſents the Sacred Writer's, or Meſſiah's, com- 
plaint in his great diftrels. To expreſs this ſuitably, 
neither of the former ſpecies of melody is proj z but 
a ſet of melancholy and plaintive notes. ſeverith, 
and (ome of the following verſes, give an account of the 
Divine Appearance in anſwer to the foregoing prayer, 
attended with earthquakes, tempeſts, lightenings, and 
all the terrors of Omnipotence. Every one of which 
images ought to be repreſented by a ſtrain of muſic, 
roperly adapted to the ſenſe, in taſte and expreſſion, 
But to chant this whole pi as is done at cathedral 
churches, or to ſing it, as af pariſh churches, and 
meetings, to the ſame ſet of notes, returning through 
every ſucceeding verſe, is not performing the piece fo 
well as if the preacher were to read it to the le. 
For a perſon of a good elocution, would utter it in ſuch 
a manner, as at leaſt ſhould not diſguiſe or miſrepreſent 
the ſenſe, as is the affect of applying to it unſuitable, or 
bad muſic, which is worſe than none. But, to thoſe, who 
hind proper ſentiments excited in their minds by the 
3 more 
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more imperfe& ways of performing the Divine Praiſes, 


; I ba have nothing to ſay, to leſſen the ſatisfaction they 


have. I only would ſhew what is the moſt effeQual 
and perfect way of applying muſic to religious purpoſes, 
And, after all, a proper diſpoſition of mind is the prin- 


_ cipal thing, without which no bodily ſervice can be ac- 


ceptable to Infinite Purity. 

To conelude, —it is evident, that our duty to our 
Creator is, as above obſerved, the moſt important, and 
nobleſt part of what we ought to ſtudy, and practiſe, 
in order to attain the true Dignity of Human Nature, 


For that Infinite Being, by whom, and for whom we are, 


though in his eſſence inviſible, in his nature incom- 
prehenſible in his perfections inconceivable, does yet 
preſent himſelf to all our perceptions, bodily and 
mental. Every object we behold, every found we 
bear, every bodily ſubſtance we touch, every ſubject 
of thought, muſt be either himſelf, or the work of 
his power. Our ſenſes, whenever we exert them, are 
employed upon ſome creature of Omnipotence; and 
when the mind abſtracts itſelt from all the bodily oper=- 
ations, even then it apprehends, it ſees, it feels, the ſu- 


Raining, informing, and invigorating power within it. 


It finds itſelf ſurrounded with the immenſity of Divinity, 
and that itſelf and all things are eſtabliſhed on that uni- 
verſal baſis of exiſtence; that all things are full of Deity; 


and that his preſence is the Mind within the mind, 


How amazing then the ſtupidity of numbers of the 
human ſpecies! An order of beings formed with a ca- 
pacity for apprehending the Creator and Governor of 
the univerſe; for contemplating the moſt delightful 
and moſt ſtriking of all ſnbjects; for having their minds 
enlarged and ennobled by being habituated to the grand 
ideas of immenſity, of wiſdom, goodneſs, power, and 
glory unbounded and unlimited ! Yet how do numbers 
of them paſs through life, without ever endeavouring 
to form any juſt notions of that Being, on whom they 


depend for their very exiſtence ; without ever thinking 


of any duty they may owe him, or any conſequence ot 
gaining or loſing his favour ! What ſtupendous glories, 
what wondrous perfections, what ſublime contempla- 

tions, 


tions, are loſt to the groſs and inſeafible minds of many 
of our ſpecies! How is the only Being, who poſſeſſes. - 


exiſtencc: in himſelf, over-looked by thoſe whom he 
himſelf has brought into being! How does He, by whom 
all things exiſt, ſeem to ſuch inconſiderate minds not to 


exiſt! How do the glories of his works, which: wers 


inteaded to point him out, conceal from ſuch unthink- 
ing minds the glorious Maker! How do ſuch ungrate- 
ful men bulely take up with the gifts, without thinking 
on the All-bountcous Giver! How much are thoſe men 
of groſs and earthly diſpoſitions their own enemies! 
How do they ſtrive to feed their heaven-born minds 
with the unſatisfying and nauſcous objects of ſenſe ; 
depriving them of that ſublime entertainment, tor 
which they, were intended, and which is ever offering 
itſelf to them, the contemplation and enjoyment of Di- 
vinity, the poſſeſſion of infinite perfection! Open thy 
narrow mind, unthinking mortal. Enlarge thy con- 
| fined defires. Raiſe thy groveling ambition. Quit the 
trifling objects which now poſſeis, and which will in 
the end diſappoint thee. Trample under thy feet the 
wretched amuſe ments of riches, honours, and pleaſures 3 
and aſpire to what is worthy the dignity of thy nature, 
and thy Divine Original. It is thy Maker himſelf that 
is ready to take poſſeſſion of thy mind. It is the Di- 
vinity himſelf, that would pour into thy ſoul delights 
ineffable, that would dwell in thee, and join thee to 
himſelf in an eternal union, which will raiſe thee to 
blils and glory above thy moſt extenſive wiſhes, beyond 
thy moſt elevated conceptions. 


SECW IX. | 
| Miſcellaneous Thoughts, and Directions, chiefly Moral. 


F the reader ſhould find, among the following apbo- 
riſms, ſome thoughts to much the ſame purpoſe with 
others, in other parts of this work; it is he will 
excule ſuch a repetition, in conſide ration of the variety 
of matter, and the uſefulneſs of the ſubjects ; which will 
bear being inculcated in the moſt copious manner. K 
| Cc t 
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It is not the part of a wiſe man to be eager after any 
thing, but improvement in goodneſs. All things elſe 
may be diſpenſed with. 

To learm to talk well, learn firft to hear. 

Reſiſt vice at the beginning, and you will conquer it 
in the end. | + 
A clear conſcience is better than a clear eſtate. 

Never think a thought, ſpeak a word, or do a deed, 
als but what you may be ſafe in ſetting about with the fol- 

lowing preface. O God my Maker and Judge, I do 
„not forget, that thou art witneſs to what I am about.“ 

Has not faſhions a confiderable ſhare in the charities 
of the age? Let every one, who gives, carefully conſider 
from what motives he acts. 

If you have a well-diſpoſed mind, you will go into 
no company more agreeable, or more uſeful, than your 
own. All is not well with thoſe to whom ſolitude is 
diſagreeable. Ss | 

It is no ſhame to learn. Fhe ſhame is to be ignorant. 

Forgive every body rather than yourſelf. 

If you have health, a competency, and'a good con- 
feience, what would you have beſides? Something to 
diſturd your happineſs ? * | 

To expect, young mar, that your life ſhould be one 
continued ſeries of pleaſure, is to expect to meet with 
what no mortal, from Adam down to the preſent times, 

has yet met with; and what by the nature of things 

would be more ſtrange,. than the: throwing the ſame 

number with a die ten millions of times ſucceſlively, + 

When you hear in company, or read in a pamphlet, 
ſomewhat ſmart and lively, and quite new to you, urged 
againſt any opinion, er maxim allowed by men of the 
freeſt ſentiments, and moſt improved underſtandings ; 
do not tet yourſelf be immediately perverted by it. But 
ſuppoſe, that, though it may be new to you, it may have 
been often ſtarted and anſwered; and though you can- 
not at once confute it, others can. And make it your 
buſineſs, if the point be of conſequence, to find out thoſe, 
who can. Nothing is more weak, than to be ſtaggered 
in your opinion by every trifle that may fall in your 


Way. 
Accuſtom 
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Accuſtom yourſelf to think the greateſt part of your 
life already paſt ; to contract your views and ſchemes, 
and ſet light by a vain and tranſitory ſtate, and all its 
vain enjoyments. _ | | 
To feel old age coming on, will ſo little mortify a 


wiſe man, that he can think of it with pleaſure; as the | 


decay of nature ſhews him that the happy — of 
ſtate, for which he has been all his life prepari im- 
ſelf, is drawing nearer. And ſurely it muſt be deſirable 
to find himſelt draw nearer to the end and the reward 
of his labours. The caſe of an old man, who has no 
comfortable proſpect for futurity, and finds the fatal 
hour approaching, which is to deprive him of all his 
happinels z is too deplorable for any words to repreſent. 
t is eaſy to live well among people. But ſhew 
me the man, who can preſerve his temper, his wiſdom, 
and his virtue, in ſpite of ſtrong temptation and univer- 
ſal example. | 
It is hardly credible what acquiſitions in knowled 
dne may make, by carefully huſbanding and properly 
applying every ſpare moment. | 
Are you content to be for ever undone, if you ſhould 
happen not to live till the time you have ſet for repent- 
_ If fo, put it off a little longer, and take your 
ance. % 
It is a ſhame, if any perſon poorer than you is more 
contented than you. | 
Strive to excel in what is truly noble. Mediocrity is 
contemptible. 
| Judge of books, as of men. There is none wholly 
faultleſs, or perfect. That production may be ſaid to be 
a valuable one, by the peruſal of which a judicious rea- 
der may be the wiſer and better; und is not to be de- 
ſpiſed for a few deficiencies, or inconſiſtencies. 
Do not think of lying for the truth, or working the 
works of the devil for God's ſake. | 
Honeſty ſometimes fails : But it is becauſe diligence 
or abilities are wanting. Otherwiſe it is naturally by 
far an over-match for cunning. | 
A bad reputation will lie a ſtumbling- block in your 
Ce 2 way 
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way to riſing in life, and will diſable you from doing 
ood to others. 

IF ever you was dangerouſly ill, what fault or folly 
lay heavieſt upon your mind? Take care to root it out, 
without delay, and without mercy. | 

An unjuſt acquiſition is like a barbed arrow, that 
malt be drawn backward with horrible anguiſh ; elſe it 
will be your deſtruction. 

To excel greatly in muſic, drawing, dancing, the pe- 
dantic parts of learning, play, and other accompliſhments, 
rather ornamental than uſeful, is beneath a gentleman, 
and ſhews, that to acquire ſuch perfection in trifles, he 
muſt have employed himſelf in a way unworthy the 
dignity of his ſtation. The peculiar accompliſhments, 
in which a man of rank ought to ſhine, are knowledge 
of the world, acquired by hiſtory, travel, converſation, 
and buſineſs; of the conſtitution, 3 and the laws 
of his country ; and of morals and religion; without 
excluding ſuch a competent underſtanding of other ſub- 
jects, as may be * e with a perfect maſtery of the 
accompliſhments which make the gentleman's proper 

alling. 
: The meaneſt ſpirit way bear a ſlight affliction. And 
in hearing a great calmity, there | is great glory, and a 
great reward, 
A wile man will improve by ſtudying his own paſt 
follies. For every flip will diſcover ſome weakneſs {till 
uncorrected, which occationed his mifbehayiour ; and 
will ſet him upon effectually redreſſing every failure. 
There is ſomewhat arch in the Roman Catholics put- 
ting their carnivals before Lent. Marth is generally the 
prelude of repentance. 
Jo be drawn into a fault, bews buman frailty. To be 
habitually guilty of folly, ſhews a Cort upt mind. To love 
vice in others is the ſpirit of a devil, rather than a man; 
being the pure, diſintereſted love of vice, for its own 
fake. Yet there are ſuch characters! 

Remember, your bottle-companions will not bear you 
company at your death; nor \ Vis your ſentence at 


the dreadful day of judgment, Let the Vicious there- 
fore 


of HUMAN NATURE. a 
fore go alone at preſent; fince their company may 
heighten, but will not abate your puniſha ent. 8 . 

Proofs of genuine repentance are, abſtaining from all 
temptations to the ſame vice, thorough reformation, and 
all poffible teparation. 

ake care of thoſe vices which reſemble virtues, 

To abuſe the poor for his poverty, is to inſult God's 
_ providence. i 

Seek virtue rather than riches. You may be ſure to 
acquire the firſt, but cannot promiſe for the latter. No 
one can rob you of the firſt without your . 
may be deprived of the latter a hundred ways. e 
firſt will gain you the eſteem of all good and wiſe men; 
the latter will ger you flatterers enough ; but not one 
real friend. The frt u ill abide by you for ever ; the 
latter will leave you at death, to ſhift as you can for 
eternity. hs 

Moral truths are as certain as mathematical. It is as 
certain, that good is not evil, nor evil good, as that a 
part .is leſs than the whole, or that a circle is not a 
triangle, | ; 

What matter what you know, if you do not know 
yourſelf? | 
It is pity that moſt people overdo either the active or 
contemplative part of life. To be continually immerſed 
in bufineſs, is the way to become forgetful of every 


ting truly noble and liberal To be wholly engaged 


in ſtudy, is to loſe a great part of the uſetulneſs of a ſo- 
_ cial nature. How much better would it be, if people 
would temper action with contemplation, and uſe action 
as a relief to ſtudy ? | | 3 
You may eafily know, whether you are in earneſt 
about reforming, and living virtuouſly. Tf you be, you 
will fly from every temptation to vice, and carefully 
purſue every help to virtue. As you may know whe- 
ther you love money, by obſerving, whether you care- 
fully purſue the means for getting, and cautiouſly avoid 
occaſions of expence or loſs. | 

Never force nature. When ſtudy becomes a burden, 
give it over for that time. You will not improve by it, 
if it goes againſt the grain. ; 
ö Ce 3 Prelervy 
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| Preſerve, if you can, the eſteem of the wiſe and good, 
But more eſpecially your own. Conſider how deplorable 


a condition of mind you will be in, when your con- 


ſcience tells you, you are a villain. 

It is not eating a great quantity of food that nouriſhes 
moſt : Nor devouring of books that gives ſolid know- 
ledge. It is what you digeſt, that feeds both body and 
mind. Have your learning in your head, and not. iu 
your library. | | 
Jou had better find out one of your own weakneſſes, 
than ten of your neighbour's. 5 

There is only one ſingle object you ought to purſue 
at all adventures; That is virtue: All other things are 
to be ſought conditionally. What ſort of man muſt he 
be, who reſolves to be rich or great at any rate? 
If you give only with a view to the gratitude of 
thoſe you oblige, you deſerve to meet with ingratitude, 
If you give from truly diſintereſted motives, you will 
pot be diſcouraged or tired out by the worſt returns, 
Rather be the bubble, than the biter, 5 
Do your duty, if the world ſhould laugh. Obedience 
$o the Almighty Governor of the univerſe, is what one 
would hardly think ſhould draw ridicule upon a m 
But, however, if men will be ſo abſurd as to laugh 
at you for what is your greateſt wiſdom ; wait patient! 
the final iſſue, and then it will be ſeen who acted 
ridiculous part. 1 VV 
Ik it ſhould be hard to do your duty, it is evidently, 
not impoſſible. To mention none of the Chriſtran he- 
roes, there is not a virtue which the Heathens have not 
ſne wn tobe practicable. Do not pretend that a Chriſtiag 
cannot be chaſte, when you know that a young Scipio 
bravely reſiſted a moſt powerful temptation of that kin 
in yielding to which, he would have acted only accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times, Do not pretend that 
it is impoſſible for a Chriſtian to forgive injuries, when 
you know, that Pbocion, going to ſuffer death unjuſtly, 
charged it upon his ſon, with his laſt breath, that he 
ſhould ſnew no reſentment againſt his father's perſecu- 
tors. Do not excuſe yourlelf in giving up the truth, 
through fear of offending thoſe, on whom you * 
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when you know that Attilizs gave himſelf up 


to tortures, and death, rather than falſity his word even 
to his enemies. Let it not be ſaid that a Chriſtian, with 
his clear views of an over-ruling Providence, ſhall be 
overcome with affliction, or impiouſly murmur againſt 
the great Diſpoſer of all things, when we find an Epicte- 
tus, ſunk in miſery and ſlavery, vindicating the Divine 
diſpoſal of himſelf, and fubduing his mind to the diſ- 
peuſations of Providence. Do not excuſe yourſelf from 
a little expence, trouble, ar hazard of ill-will, for the 
general good, when you know, that a Leonidas, a Cal- 
purnius Flamma, the Pecii, and hundreds more, volun- 
tarily devoted themſelves to deſtruction, to ſave their 
country. If you pretend to be a Chriſtian, that 4s, to 
profeſs the moſt pure and moſt ſublime principles in 
the world, do not infamonfly fall Mort of the perfection 
of un-enlightened Heathens, 

If a temptation ſolicity, think whether you would 
yield to it, if you knew you ſhould die next day. 

Be aſſured, whatever you may think now, when you 
come to a death-bed, you will think you have given 
yourſelf up too much to pleaſures, and other worldly 
. purſuits, and be ſorry that you had ſo large a ſhare of 
them. 
= good man has nothing to fear: A bad man every 

ing. 

It is not eaſy to keep the mean between temporizing 
too much, and giving a proper teſtimony for decency 
and virtue, when one ſees them outraged, 

Do not regard any perſon's opinion of you, againſt 
your own knowledge. 8 

Obſerve, whether vice does not deform the moſt ami - 
able perſons. Ex 

Cuſtom will have the ſame effet, with reſpect to 
death, as to other frightful things; it will take off its 
terror, 22 | 

To underſtand a ſubje& well, read a ſet of the beſt 
authors upon it ; make an abſtrat of it; and talk it 
over With the judicious, ha 

There are no little fins. | 

Ceg u 
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It is in àny man's power to be contented ; of very few 
to be rich. The firſt will infallibly make you hippy 
which is more than you can depend on from the latter. 
He who begins on to be good, is like to be very 
good at laſt, 

Take care not to g0 to the brink of vice, left you fall 
down the precipice. 

If you have, or have not, a chance for happineſs in 
the next life, it cannot ſignify much how you pals the 
preſevt. Would you pity a perſon, who was obliged 
to travel in bad weather, and put up with mean accom- 
modations, as he was going to take poſſeſſion of a fine 
eſtate? Or would you envy one, who had a pleaſant 
day to go to execution? 

It you have the eſteem of the wiſe and good, do not 
trouble yourſelf about the reſt. - And if you have not 
even that, let the aj probation of a well-intormed con- 
ſcience make you eaſy in the mean while, Time will 
come, when you may command the other: I mean 
when you have had the public approbation of an infal- 
lible Judge before angels and men. | 

A good man gets good out of evil. A wicked man 

turns good to evil. 
| Faſhion ought to have no weight in matters of any 
greater conſequence than the cut of a coat, or a cap. 
Numbers do not alter right and wrong, If it ſhould. 
be the faſhion of this world to act fooliflity and wickedly, 
depend on it, the faſhion of the next will be, for virtue 
to be rewarded and vice to be puiilhed. 

If you can find a place, where you may be hid from 
God, and your conſcience, do there what you will, 

Obedience is the great leſſon to be taught children. 
It is what the All-wiſe Teacher would bring mankind to. 

If you act only with a view to praiſe, you deferve 
none. 

Liſten to conſcience, and it will tell you, whether 
you really do s you would be done by. 

Virtue. in theory only is not virtue. 

That bad habits are not quite unconquerable, is evi- 
dent from Demoſthenes, Cicero, and many others: But that 
they are very troubleſome todeai with, and grow always 


ſtronger 
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ſtronger and ſtronger, univerſal experience proves too 
fufficiently. | 

Do not deceive yourſelf: The true preparation for 
death, is not living at random to threeſcore, and then 
retiring from the world, and giving up a few of the laſt 

ears of lite to prayer and repentance : But cultivating 
in your mind, from the beginning, the ſubſtantial vir« 
tues, which are the true ornament of a worthy charac- 
ter and which naturally fit for endleſs happineſs. 

He only is truly virtuous, who would be fo, if he 
had no proſpect of guining more happineſs by virtue 
than vice: though at the fame time, it is reaſonable, 
and commendable, to have a due reſpect to the recom- 

nce of reward, as things are at preſent conſtituted. 

The lot of mankind, upon ar average, is wonderfully 
equal. The diſtribution of happineſs is not fo irregu- 
lar, as appears at firſt view. There cannot indeed be 
any great inequality in the diſtribution of what is fo 
inconfiderable as the temporal happineſs enjoyed by 
mankind. | he contented, retired, and virtuous man 
has the beſt ſhare. 

Who could imagine it poſſible to forget death, which 
every object puts one in mind of, and every moment 
brings nearer ? 

What a ſtrange condition a man muſt be in, whoſe 
judgment and practice are at variance. If a man does 
not perfectly agree with his wife, they can ſometimes 
avoid one another's company, and ſo be eaſy, But can 
one run awuy from himſelf? 

Of all' virtues, patience is ofteneſt wanted. How un- 
happy muſt he be, whois wholly unfurnithed with what 
is wanted every moment? £5 

He, who end-avours to drown thought, and ſtifle eon- 
ſcience, or who goes on in expentive living, without 
looking into his affairs, is about as wiſe, as he who 
ſhould ſhut his eyes, and then run toward the precipice, 

as if his not ſeeing the danger would annihilate it. 
| That the ways of virtue ate preferable to thoſe of vice, 
is evident, in that we do not find people in old age, 
ſickneſs, or on a death-bed, repenting, that they have 
lived too virtuouſly ; but the contrary, This is a ge- 


neral 
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neral confeſſion from mankind, and at a time when 
certainly are ſincere. And they would give the ſame 
teſtimony to virtue at other times, if they could diſen- 
gage themſelves from the prejudices and paſſions, which 
blind them. 

A good man, when he comes to die, bas nothing to 
do, but to die. 

Perhaps no created nature could be happy, without 
having experienced the contraſt of unhappineſs. | 

As no character is more venerable than that of a wiſe 
old man; ſo none is more contemptible than that of an 
old fool, 

It makes wretched work, when the married pair come 
to diſputing about privilege and ſuperiority. 

There is nothing mare fooliſh than for thoſe to fall 
out, who muſt live together, as huſband and wife, and 
luch near relations. But there is no falling out without 
tolly on one ſide or the other, or both. 

The folly of ſome people in converſatio 12 is beneath 
eriticiſm. The only, way of anſwering, them is to go 
out of hearing. 

Conſider with yourſelf, whether the wiſe and good 
would value you more or leſs, than they do now, if they 
knew your whole character. 

It is well when old people know that they are old. 
Many, on the contrary, ſill affect to ſet themſelves off 
as unimpaired in abilities both bodily and mental, long 
enough after they have outlived themſelves. 

It is neceſſary often to find fault. And the only way to 
do it, ſo as to be regarded, is to keep up your own dig- 
nity» A maſter, who bluſters and ſwears at his ſervant, 
is deſpiſed ; while he, who reproves with mildneſs and 
gravity, is likely to be reverenced and obeyed. | 

What embitters the comman accidents of life to moſt 
people is, their entertaining a fooliſh notion, that cala- 
mities are unnatural, and that we have a right to the 
pleaſures of life. Whereas the true ſtate of the caſe is, 
that affliction is what we greatly need, and richly de- 
ſerve, and that the pleaſures of life are the mere gift of 
God, which therefore he may withhold, or beſtow as he 


ſees fit. 
The 
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The uſe of reading is, to ſettle your judgment ; not 
to confound it by a variety of opinions, nor to enſlave ig 
If you will not liſten to calm reaſon, take care 
ou be made to feel the rod of ſevere afflition, If 
Au? he will drive you from your follies, if you will 
be drawn from them. 

If you are ever ſo ſure that you ought to reſent an in- 
jury, at leaſt put off your reſentment till you cool. 

ou will gain eyery end better by that means, and can 
Joſe nothing by going cautiouſly and deliberately to 
work ; whereas you may do yourſelf, or your neigh- 
bour, great miſchief, by proceeding raſhly and haſlily. 

If you find you cannot hold your own with the world, 
without making ſhipwreck of conſcience and integrity; 
retire in time with a ſtock of honeſty, rather than con- 
tinue in buſineſs to retire at laſt with a ſtock of wealth, 
which will not yield you happineſs when your integrity 
is gone. | | 
| The giver is the creditor; the receiver the debtor, 
Had you not better be the former than the latter ? 

' Married people ought to conſider, that the keeping 
up of mutual love and peace is of more conſequence 
than any point, which eicher the one or the other can 
want to gain, where life or fortune are not en 

Let the huſband conſider, that it ſuits his ſuperior wiſ- 
dom to yield to the weaker in ordinary caſes, Let the 
wife remember ſhe ſolemnly promiſed to obey. 

The devil is feared and hated, 

The conſciouſneſs of having acted from principle, and 
without the praiſe or privity of any perſon whatever, is 
a pleaſure ſuperior to all that applauſe can yield. 

Why do you defire riches and grandeur ? — ſe you 
think they will bring happineſs with them, The very 
thing you want is now in your power. You have only 
to ſtudy contentment, : 

Don't be frighted if misfortune ſtalks into your bum- 
ble habitation. She ſometimes takes the liberty of walk- 
* the preſenoe- chamber of kin 
ge open with prudence. Be artful with innocence : 
Wiſe as the ſerpent, harmleſs as the dove, If either of 


theſe 
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theſe two qualities muſt predominare, by all means let 
it be the latter. „ 

It is a ſhameful wickedneſs, common in trade, to 
conceal the faults, or artfully heighten the good quali- 
ties of what one wants to fell, or to dilparage any ar- 
ticle one has a mind to buy, in order to have it the 
cheaper. That trader, who cannot lay his hand upon 
his heart, and ſay, God, who knows all things, knows I 
uſe my neighbour as I would wiſh to be uſed, is no other, 
in plain Engli/h, than a downright knave. | 

To love a woman merely for her beauty, is loving a 
corpfe for the ſake of its being covered with a fair ſkin, 
If the lovely body has a bad foul in it, it becomes then 
an object of averſion, not of affeion. | 

Never think yourſelf out of danger of a diſorder of 
wr” by ſickneſs, or of the mind by pafhon. 

hoſe who have not courage to reſiſt faſhion, would 

11] refiſt tortures. | ö 
Nothing can materially hurt you, but what hurts 
your virtue. f | ' 

When we hear of one dead ſuddenly, we are ſurpriſed, 
Whereas the great wonder is, that a machine of ſuch 
frail materials, and exquiſite workmanſhip, as the hu- 
man'body is, ſhould hold in motion for an hour to- 
gether. | 

Let a man conſider what the general turn of his 
thoughts is. It is that which characteriſes the man. 
He who thinks ofteneft, and dwells longeſt on worldly 
things, is an earthly man. He whoſe mind is habitu- 
ally employed in divine contemplation, is a heavenly 
man. ; 

Abſolute reſignation to the divine diſpoſal, teaches 
neither to defire to live nor to die. f 

In proportion to the grief and ſhame which a bad 
action would have cauted you, ſuch will be your joy 
and triumph on reflecting, that you have brayely re- 
ſiſted the temptation. SY 

Are not the great happieſt when moſt free of the in- 
cumberances of greatneis? Is there then any happineſs 
in greatneſs? | 

b Forgive 
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Forgive others who have fallen, and be on your guard 
leſt you yourſelf fall. The angels in heaven, and the 
firſt of our ſpecies in innocence have fallen. 

The hand of time heals all diſeaſes. Human Nature 
cannot long continue in violent anger, grief, or diftreſs 
of any kind. Spare yourlelf immoderate uneafineſs, 
The time wiil come, when all theſe things which now 
engage you ſo much, will be, as if they never bad been; 
except your own character for virtue or vice. 

If you live ſuch a lite, that you may be able, _ 
rational grounds, to be patient at the laſt hour, when 
your near friends loſe all patience, you will ſhew your- 
ſelf a true hero. 

Don't be uneaſy if you cannot maſter all ſcience. 
You may eaſily know enough to be good and happy. 

He who ſuffers luſt to ſteal away his youth, ambition 
his manhood, and avarice his old age, may lament too 
late the ſhortneſs of the uſeful part of his lite. 

If you have a family, it is no more allowable that you 
ſqander away your ſubſtance, than four a ſteward to em- 
bezzle the eſtate of which he is manager. You are ap- 
pointed ſteward tu your children; and if you neglect to 
provide for them, be it at your peril. | | 

A truly great mind, from mere reverence for itſelf, 
would not deſcend to think a baſe thought, if it was 
never to be known to God or man, 

This book is not likely to be read by any, whoſe ſta- 
tion in life is not ſuch, that thauſands and millions af 
mankind would think worthy of envy. It will then be 
very ſtrange if it ſhould be read by any dilcontented 
perſon. 

He that has no ſhame, has no grace. R 

Before you think of retixing from the world, be fure 
that you are fit for retirement. In order to which it is 
neceſlary that you have a mind fo compoſed by pru- 
dence, reaſon, and religion, that it may bear being 
lookel into; a tuin to rural life ; and a love for ſtudy. 
_ He who is free from any immediate diſtrets, and cats- 
not be happy now, it is in vain for him to think he ever 
ſhall, un eis he changes the temper of hys mind, which 
is what hinders his happiacls at preſent, D 
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Do not grieve for him who is departed out of a trou- 
bleſome and dangerous ſtate into a better. If a relation, 
or an acquaintance, is gone into the other world, wholly 
unprepared for it, his caſe is truly lamentable. 

The advantage our paſſions have over us, is owing to 
ourſelves; We may eaſily gain ſuch a knowledge of 
our own weakneſs, as to feel them riſing before they 
be got to the height: And it is our own fault if we 
do not reſtrain them in time. | 

The moſt violent ſhaking will hot ſhake the limpid 
water in a glaſs muddy: But a little difturbance will 
defile that in the well, or river, If it were not for the 
impurity of the mind itſelf, the ſhock of temptation 
would have no effect. | 

Whoever knows his own weakneſſes, and has the 
ſenſe to endeavour to get rid of them, will find himſelf 
as fully employed, in his own mind, as a phyſician in 
an hoſpital. | | 

It may not be in your power to excel many people 
in riches, honours, or abilities : But you may excel 


thouſands in what is incomparably more valuable, I 


mean ſubſtantial goodneſs of heart and life. Hither 
turn your ambition. Here is an object worthy of it. 
* is of any value to you that you make a bad 

e of. | 

You cannot, you ſay, find time to examine yourſelf, 
whether you are prepared for death, It is no matter, 
you muſt find time to die. 

It is no matter what you ſpend your life in, if you 
neglect the very buſineſs of life. | ; 

You may acquire great knowledge, and be the worſt 
for it at laſt. b | 

Don't think of giving a ſhilling, while you owe a 
pound. | 

Shall hypocriſy get footing among Chriſtians ? and 
ſhall a Heathen have the character of having rather de- 
fired to be virtuous than to be thought ſo? 85 

I know no ſight more nauſeous than that of a fond 
huſband and wife, who have not the ſenſe to behave 
properly to one another before company : Nor any con- 
$ verſation 
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verſation more ſhocking than that of a ſnarling couple, 
who are continually girding at one another, : 

Conſider how uncommon it is to live to old age; 
and take care to hold yourſelf in conſtant readineſs for 
death. . 

The unthinking bulk of mankind are ever amuſing 
themſelves with ſome purſuit foreign to themſelves. A 
wiſe man is ever looking inward. . 

It is no wonder if he who reads, converſes, and me- 
ditates, improves in knowledges By the firſt, a man 
converſes with the dead; by the ſecond, with the liv- 
ing; and by the third, with himſelf. So that he ap- 
propriates to himſelf all the knowledge which can be 
got from thoſe who have lived, and from thoſe now 

ive. 

Let no man refuſe a pardon to others, but he who 
does not need it for himſelf. | 

A very ignorant man may have a very learned li- 
brary. A very learned man may be a very contemptible 
creature. | 

If it were ſafe to put off repentance and reformation 
to the very laſt day of life, how do you know that this 
is not it? | 
Endeavour to do all the good in your power. Be as 
active, with prudence, as if you was ſure of ſucceſs. 
When you meet a diſappointment, let it not abate your 
diligence, nor put you out of humour. And when 
— have done all, remember you have only done your 

uty. | | 
The Dutch will not ſuffer the ſmalleſt breach in their 
dykes for fear of an inundation. Do not you ſuffer the 
ſmalleit paſſage for vice into your heart, leſt you find 
your virtue quite overflowed. 

Do not be unhappy if you have not married a pro- 
feſſed beauty. They generally admire themſelyes ſo 
much, they have no love left for their huſbands. Be- 
ſides, it might not perhaps have been very agreeable 
to you to ſee every fellow, as you went into public 
prom look at your wife, as if he could devour her with 

eyes. | 


Take 


1 what is truly great. 
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Take no counſel with fleſh and blood, if you aſpire 


- A fooliſh youth makes a crazy old PIE 
Take care of natural biaſſcs, as (elf-love, pleaſure, | 
&c. Be ſure, you will always incline enough toward 
the biaſs fide. Therefore, you need have no guard 
upon yourſelf that way. 

The angels are ſaid in Scripture to deſire to look into 
the Chritlian ſcheme, as if to learn ſomewhat. Do not 


you then think it beneath you to learn, while you are 


fo much inferior to them. The moſt knowing are the 
moſt deſirous of knowledge. The moſt virtuous the 
moſt defirous of improvement in virtue. On the = 


trary, the ignorant think themſelves wiſe enough ; the 


vicious are in their own opinion good enough. 

In beſtirring yourlelt for the public advantage, re- 
member, that if you ſhould not accompliſh all that you 
propoſe, you will however have employed yourſelf to 


good purpoſe, and will not fail of your reward, if you 


ſhould of ſucceſs. 

Let no man complain of the ſhortneſs of life, but he 
who can ſay he has never miſpent one hour. 

Make ſure firſt, and principally, of that knowledge, 
which is neceſſary for you as a man, and a member of 
ſociety, Next, of what is neceſſary in your particular 
way of life. Afterwards, improve yourlelf in all uſe- 
ful and ornamental knowledge, as far as your capacity, 


leiſure, and fortune will allow. 


If you would not have affliction viſit you twice, liſten 
at once to what it teaches. 

Never caſt your eye upon a good man, without re- 
ſolving to imitate him. Whenever you ſee an inſtance 
of vice or folly in another, let it be a warnzng to you 
to avoid them. 

Where is yeſterday now? With the years before the 
flood. But if you have employed it well, it ſtands re- 
corded above, to your eternal honour and advantage. 
If you have miſpent or negleQed it, it will appear 
againſt you at the laſt day. 

Would you have one general univerſal remedy for all 


diſeaſes, ſtudy religion, The only rational ground of 
conſolation 
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conſolatioh in the various diſtreſſes of life, is the conſis 
deration, that religion propoles a poſitive reward for 
bearing with dignity, and improving by affliction, and 
that affli tions are in truth our greatelt bleflings and 
proots of the Divine favour. ; 
= you unhappily fill into Come fatal miſcarriage, 
which wounds your conſcience, and makes your life a 
burden, confeſs it, with all its circumſtances, to fome 
judicious and tender-hearted perſon, in whole fidelity 
you can confide, and whoſe advice may be of ſervice to 
you. If it be of ſarh. a peculiar nature, that you do 
n't think it pruden to confels yourſelf guilty of ſuch 
a thing, fend a ful! account of it, written in « diſguiſed 
hand, defiiing an antwer in writing. When you have 
the opinion bf a judicious perſon upon the heinouſneſs 
of your crime, which you may find you have either 
through ſ-If-/ove thought roo ſlightly ot, or, through an 
exceſſive rendernels of conſcience, blamed -yourſelt too 
much tor, impreſs vont mind properly with a ſenſe of 
your fault; humble yourſelf deeply before God; and 
retolve bravely no more to be guilty of ſuch folly. 
When vou have done h, and find you can keep to 
your retolutions, it is not neceffary that you continue 
to afflit yourte!f without end for what is irrecoverably 
paſt. the principal part of repentance is reforma- 
tion | : 


I know no way of laying out a few ſhillings to more 


advantage, either for protit or pleaſure, than upon an 
entertaining and inſteucting book. But this expence is 
great'y overdone by ſome, and il! laid out by others, 
While you are unhappy becauſe your tailor has not 
tut your coat to your mind, many an honeſt man would 
be glad to have one that would only keep out the cold, 
and cannot. While you are in a paſſion with your 
cook, becauſe he has ſpoiled you one diſh among fix, 
many a poor family, who are teilow-creatures, and your 
fellow Chriſtians, are at a loſs for bread to ſupply the 
wants of nature. Think of this, and give over with 
ſhame your fooliſh and impious complaints againſt that 
goodnets of Providence, which has placed you in cir- 
_ cumſiances ſo much above perſons of equal merit with 
yourſelf, le 
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It js the unhappineſs of human life, that in every 
man's conduct there has always been ſome miſcarriage, 
or ſome misfortune in his circumſtances, which has pre- 
vented his carrying his improvements in knowledge and 
virtue the length which might have been wiſhed or 
imagined, To make the moſt of life, ſuch a number 
of concurrences are neceſſary, that it is no wonder they 
ſeldom all fall to the ſhare of any one perſon, Health, 
long-life, fortune; great and various natural abilities, 
and a good diſpoſition ; an extenſive education, begun 
early; indefatigable diligence to carry on improve- 
ments; a ſet of acquaintance capable of aſliſting in the 
purſuit of knowledge, and of encouraging in virtue; 
and happening to live in an age favourable to freedom 
of inquiry. If we conſider the improvements ſome 
towering geniuſſes have made in knowledge, and the 
lengths gone in exemplary virtue by many who have 
laboured under innumerable diſadvantages, we cannot 
help lamenting, that they were not favoured by Provi- 
dence with the others, nor imagining what immenſe 
heights they muſt, in ſome circumſtances, have reached, 
The molt remarkable concurrence of all kinds of ad- 
vantages that ever was; and the moſt ſtupendous ef- 
fects in conſequence of it, will probably, as long as 
this world laſts, be the admiration and delight of all 
who are judges of the ſublime labours of the greateſt of 
philoſophers, and beſt of men, the glory of our country, 
and of Human Nature, Yet even in him (though a 
fort of ſuperior being, when compared with the reſt of 
the ſpecies,) it is poſlible to imagine ſome circumftances 
different, and to the advantage. To what heights then 
may our nature riſe in future ſtates, when every poſſible 
ad vantage ſhall concur! 

Do not pretend to neglect or trifle with your duty, 
unleſs you have found out unqueſtionable and demon- 
ſtrative proof, that the general ſenſe of mankind in all 
ages and nations, that virtue is the perfection of Hu- 
man Nature, and the ſure way to happineſs, and vice 
the contrary, is a groſs abſurdity and falſehood; that 
the Bible is a forgery ; and that the belief of a judge. 


ment to come is a dream, If you be not as ſure * all 
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this, as that twice two are four, if there be the ſmalleſt 
poſſibility that it may be otherwiſe, it is the very deſ- 
peration of madnefs to run the leaft hat ard of the de- 


ſtruction of your ſoul by living a wicked life. 


Death-bed repentance, and death-bed charity, are 


much of a kind. Men give up their vices 
money when they can keep them no longer. 


their 


Can any perſon ſeriouſly think that he was formed ca» 
pable of reaſon, virtue, and religion, only to eat, drink, 


divert himſelf, and dic? 


Accuſtom yourſelf to the ſtrict obſervance of your 
duty in all reſpects, and it will in time be as trouble- 
ſome to omit, or to violate it, as it is to many people to 


practiſe it. | 


Study to grow every day wiſer and better: For every 


day brings you nearer to death. 


It is ſtrange to hear unthinking people deſcant upon 
the actions of men of univerſally acknowledged abilities, 
and to ſee them take it for granted, that they have acted 
a part entirely inconſiſtent with their known characters; 
which people very rarely do, and which it is therefore 
very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe. 
miſet's having done a generous thing, would you not 
be apt either to doubt the fact, or to conclude, that it 
mult have appeared to him a likely way of getting 
ſome what? If you were told of a very paſſionate man's 
bearing an inſult with exemplary patience, would you 
not be ſurpriſed? Why then ſhould you rafbly give 
into the belief, that a perſon, whole good underſtanding 
you are apprized of, has played the tool? or one, whoſe 
integrity is known to you, has acted a treacherous part? 


Hear the accuſed before you condemn. 


If you were told of a 


Value learning as much as you pleaſe. _ But remem- 
ber, a judicious thinker is incomparably ſuperior to a 


great reader, 


What can be more monſtrous than the common ex- 
cuſes for unfaithfulneſs to the marriage-bed ? People 
give their vows to one another in the moſt folemn 
manner; and then their firſt work is to think how 
to break them, They marry for better for worſe; - 
ger or older; handſomer 


for richer or poorer, youn 
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or plainer. And then, when they come to repent of 
their raſh choice, they pretend to excuſe the breach of 
folemn vows by the pretext of defects they find in 
one another; of which it is wholly their own fault if 
they were not ſufficiently apprized before their coming 
together. 

To defeat calumny, 1. Deſpiſe it. To ſeem diſturbed 
about it, is the way to make it be believed. And ſtab- 
bing your defamer will not prove you innocent. 2. Live 
an exemplary life, and then your general good character 
will overpower it. 3. Speak tenderly of every body, 
even of your defamers, and you. will make the whole 
world cry, Shame on them who can find in their hearts 
to injure one ſo inoſſenſive. 

You ſay, your misfortunes are hard to bear. Your 
vices are likewiſe hard to be forgiven, Is it terrible to 
think of your ſuffering pain, ſickneſs, poverty, or the 
loſs of dear friends or relations ? It is more terrible to 
think of your having offended the infinitely great and 
good Creator, Preſerver, and Judge of the world, your 
kind and bountiful Father and beſt Friend. Is pain a 
great evil? Vice is a greater, It is rebellion againſt the 
Supreme Authority of the univerſe. Is the lols of a be- 
loved wife like tearing limb from limb? So is falſehood, 
cruelty, or ingratitude, like unhinging the univerſe, and 
bringing chaos back again: For they tend to univerſal 
diſorder, and the deſtruction of the creation of God, 
Do you ſhudder at the thought of poverty or diſeaſe? 
Think with what eye Infinite Purity muſt behold wick- 
edneſs; with what abhorrence abſolute Perfection muſt 
ſee the ruin produced in his works by irregularity and 
vice. Do you deſire to eſcape miſery ? Fly from fin, 
Do you wiſh to avoid puniſhment? Above all things 
avoid wickednels, the cauſe of it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAT it is in itſelf agreeable to rectitude, neceſſary 

to the Dignity of Human Nature, and the requi- 

fite concurrence of moral agents with the general ſcheme 
of the Governor of the univerſe, that we ſtudy above 
all things to perform our whole duty, viz. Taking pro- 
r care of our bodies and of our minds, loving our fel. 
ow-creatures as ourſelves, and loving and ſerving our 
Creator; that this is our indiſpenſable duty, and that 
the habitual neglect, or violation of it, upon whatever 
pretence, will expoſe us to the Divine diſpleaſure, as 
the conſcientioas obſervance of it is molt likely to gain 
us his favour, and conſequently final happineſs; all this 
appears clear to human reaſon, ſeparate from any con- 
flideration of the truth of revelation, and deducible from 
univerſally acknowledged principles, And if it may be 
ſuppoſed in the loweſt degree probable, that the kind 
and merciful Parent of his creatures, who would have 
all men to be ſaved, and, in a conſiſtency with eternal 
and immutable rectitude, to come to that happineſs, of 
which their nature was formed capable; if it may be 
conceived in the loweſt degree probable, that God ſhould 
from the beginning have ordered things ſo, that one me- 
thod, among others, for promoting univerſal goodneſs and 
Dd 3 _  happineſy 
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happineſs, ſhould be, the appearance of an wud meſ- 
ſage, or revelation from himſelf, with a ſet of clearer 
and more ſtriking inſtructione, than had been any other 
way communicated to mankind; if this be conceivable 
without any direct abſurdity, then is it likewiſe evident 
from the principles of natural religion or reaſon, that it 
is the indiſpenſable duty of all thoſe of our ſpecies, to 
whom any ſuch ſuppoſed Divine meſſage, or revelation, 
may be offered, to beſtow the utmoſt diligence in ex- 
amining its pretenſions, and, if found ſufficient, to ad- 
mit them with candor and fincerity of mind, and to re- 
ceive the revelation itſelf with that veneration and ſub- 


miſſion, which it becomes dependent creatures to expreſs 


to Him who ſent it. 
That there is nothing directly abſurd, or contradic- 
tory to reaſon, in the ſuppoſition of the poſſibility of a 


\ revelation given from God, for the reformation and im- 


provement of mankind, 1s evident from its having been 
the opinion and the hope of the wiſeſt and beſt of man- 


kind, in all ages and various nations. Socrates, Plato, 


Confucius, and others, the bright and burning lights of 
antiquity, have given their authority to the opinion of. 
the probability of a revelation from God. They have 
declared, that they thought it an affair of great conſe- 


quence to re-kindle the light of reaſon, almaſt extin- 
guiſhed by vice and folly ; to, recal a bewildered race 


of beings into the way of virtue, to teach mankind, with 
certainty and authority, how they ought to behave to- 
ward their Creator, ſo as to obtain his favour, and the 
pardon of their offences. They who were the belt qua- 
lified of all uninſpired men of thoſe ancient times for 
inſtructing mankind, were ready to own themſelves in- 
ſufficient for the taſk of reforming the world. And it 
is notorious, that their worthy labours were in no re- 
ſpect adequate to the univerſal, or general amendment 
of manners, even in the countries in which they lived 
and taught. For that themſelves greatly wanted in- 
ſtruction, appears plainly from what they have writ 
upon ſome of the moſt important points of morals, as 
the immortality of the ſoul; the nature, degree, and 
continuance of the rewards and puniſhments of the fu- 

ture 
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ture ſtate, and the means of obtaining the pardon of 
fin. And that their leſſons ſhould have any confider- 
able or powerful influence upon the people in general, 
was not to be expected, as they could at beſt but give 
them as their opinions; reaſonable indeed, and clear in 
the main, to any underſtanding, which ſhould take the 
trouble to examine ; but backed with no authoritative 
ſanction, or Divine atteftation, to command attention 
nd obedience, | 
It is evident, that, as there can be, on one hand, no 
merit in believing what is true, even religious truth, 
without examination (for nothing is virtuous, or praiſe- 
worthy, that is irrational; and it is irrational to receive 
for truth what one has no ſolid reaſon to think is true) 
ſo on the other, to reject truth, eſpecially religious truth, 
on any indirect or difingenuous account, or for any rea- 
ſon, befides ſome unſurmountable inconſiſtency in the 
doQrine, or deficiency in the evidence, is perverſe and 
wicked. The faith, therefore, that is acceptable to 
God, who is alike the Author of both reaſon and reve- 
lation, is that rational reception of religious truth, which 
ariſes from candid and diligent examination, and a due 
ſubmiſſion to Divine Authority. And the unbelief, 
which is condemned in Scripture, is that rejection of 
the revealed Will of God, which is owing to prejudice, 
negligence, pride, or a fatal attachment to vice. | 
The guilt of wilfully rejecting or oppoſing Divine 
Truth muſt be more or leſs atrocious, according as the 
advantages for inquiry, and ſatisfaction upon the ſubject, 
are greater, or leſs, The inhabitants of the dark and 
barbarous parts of the world, and even of the countries, 
which are over-run by Popiſh ſuperſtition, will therefore 
be found much more excuſable for their deficiencies 
both in faith and practice, than we of this enlightened 
age, and nation, who enjoy every imaginable advantage 
for free inquiry, and labour under no kind of bias either 
toward credulity or the contrary, but what we chooſe 
to ſubject ourſelves to. | 
Beſides our being indiſpenſably obliged, in point of 
duty, to take the utmoſt care, that a genuine revelation 
from God do not meet with neglect, much lefs difin- 
Dda genuous 
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genuous oppoſition, from us; it is alſo to be conſidered, 
what conduct wiſdom preſcribes in ſuch a caſe. Were 
there no guilt in treating revelation with contempt, or 
oppoſition, yet no man of prudence would wiIfully de- 
prive himſelf of any probable advantage for information 
and improvement, from whatever quuter it might come. 
Nor will any wiſe man think lightly of a ſcheme in- 
tended, as Divine Revelation is, for the important ends 
of republiſhing, with a ſet of authoritative. ſanctions, the 
religion of nature, and fixing beyond all diſpute the 
duty of mankind, and the means tor attaining their 
greateſt happineſs ; and for communicating to them va- 
rious important truths not known before, nor diſcover- 
able by human reaſon. That revelation has eftectually 
done theſe things, will appear by the general view of it, 
that will be exhibited in the ſecond ſection. 

A direct, explicit law, given by Divine Authority, is 
the very thing which ſuch a ſhort- ſighted, and imperfect 
order of beings as mankind, were peculiarly in want of. 
Nor is any method ſo fit for governing a ſet of creatures 
generally unqualified for reaſoning out, with proper 
elearneſs and certainty, the means of attaining happi- 
neſs, as a diſtinct ſyſtem of rules of conduct guarded by 
proper ſanctions. Is not all human government conſti- 
tuted on that foundation? When a new ſtate or culony 
is to be ſettled, do the founders truli to the reaſon of a 
mixed multitude for the obſervance of equity, the ſe- 
curity of property, and happineſs of the whole? And 
was it not a more effeQtual way to lead mankind to the 
love of God, and one another, to give them an expreſs 
law to that purpoſe, than to leave it to their own rea- 
ſonings, to find out their duty to their Creator, and to 
one another, and whether they might trifle with it, or 
reſolve faithfully to perform it? I herefore mankind 
have, probably, in no age been wholly left to their own 
reaſon : but a ſlanding poſitive inf itution has all along 
been kept up in one part of the world, or other; and 
would in all probability have been more univerſally, as 
well as more conſpicuouſly eſtabliſhed ; but for the 
wickedneſs of mankind, which rendered then unworthy 
of partaking univ erfally of this bleſling, and occaſioned 
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its being imparted to them in a more obſcure and li- 
mited manner. . 1 
We are at preſent in a ſtate of diſcipline; and every 
thing is intended us a part of our trial, and means of 
improvement. Revelation may be conſidered in the 
ſame light. A meſſage from heaven 1s brought to our 
ears, attended with ſuch evidences, as may be ſufficient 
to convince the unprejudiced mind of its being genuine; 
but at the ſame time not ſo aſcertained, but pre- 
tences for cavilling at, and oppoſing it, may, by diſin- 
nuous men, be found. If this gives an opportunity 
for tae exerciſe of honeſt inquiry, and exhibits in the _ 
faireit light the different characters of the ſincere, but 
cautious, and inquiſitive lover of truth; of the indolent, 
unthinking, and credulous, who believes with the multi- 
tude; and of the perverſe and diſingenuous, who rejects 
whatever is not ſuitable to his ways of thinking or living; 
if revelation does theſe things, is it not to be reckoned one 
of the nobleſt trials of the preſent ſtat»? And i- it not 
promulgated in the very manner it ought to have been. 
Standing oracles were probably ſome of the firit me- 
thads which the Divine Wiſdom made uſe of to com- 
municate particular expreſs informations to mankind. 
There was an appointed place, to which worſhippers 
reſorted, and conſulting, received anſwers, and directions. 
Spiritual beings were employed in revealing the Divine 
Will to mankiad. And in viſions and dreams, commu- 
nications were given to men of characters eminent for 
virtue and piety. _ A race of prophets, or perſons under 
Divine Influence, ſucceeding to one another, ſo as there 
ſhould be no long period without one or more ſuch in- 
ſpired men, kept up an impreilion of the ſuperinten- 
ncy of God, and of the neceſlity of obedience to Him. 
But we know of no method fo proper for — 
to mankind in general, a ſet of uſeful informations ; ſo 
as to be of laſting, conſtant, and extenſive advan to 
them, as their being committed to writing, by which - 
means they are eaſily acceſſible to all, to be conſulted at 
all times and in all places. A 
The revelation, therefore, with which we are bleſſed, 
has been, by the Divine Providence directed to be porn 
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by Moſes, the Prophets, and Apoſtles; and has been 
wonderfully preſerved for many ages, free, for any thing 
we know, or have reaſon to ſuſpect, from material cor- 
ruptions and alterations ; and in it we have all informa- 
tions neceſſary for our conduct here, and happineſs 
hereafter. 1 
Whoever chooſes to enlarge the ſphere of his inquiry 
as wide as poſſible, may examine the ſeveral ſchemes of 
religion, which have pretended to a Divine Original 
and by comparing them together, he will ſoon fin 
whach bears the characters of being truly from heaven. 
As to us, who live in theſe happy reaims of know- 
ledge and freedom of inquiry, the Religion contained 
in the Scripture of the Old and New Teſtaments offers 
itſelf more immediately, and challenges our chief and 
moſt attentive examination; it is therefore evident, that 
t lies immediately upon us to inquire into its pretenſions; 
and that we may more ſafely neglect all the others; 
none of which the Divine Providence has given us fo 
fair an opportunity of examining, or made ſo clearly our 
duty to inquire into. But to inquire into religion in an 
impartial manner, a man muſt begin with ſhaking off 
all prejudice, from education and general opinion, and 
muſt ſuppoſe himſelf a mere unprincipled Indian, not 
biaſſed to any ſpecies of religion in the world. He 
muſt likewiſe reſolve to go through the whole of what 
He is to examine; not contenting himſelf with a par- 
nal and imperfect view of things, which is the way to 
acquire imperfect and miſtaken notions, He muſt alſo 
go directly to the fountain, if he would know the true 
virtues of the water of life; that is, he muſt, to know 
the religion of the Scriptures, go directly to the Serip- 
tures, and ſtudy them more than all the Syſtems or Bo- 
dies of Divinity in the world. 
There is no greater hindrance to the candid exami- 
nation and ready reception of ſo pure and ſtrict a ſcheme 
of Religion as the Chriſtian, than a fatal attachment to 
vice. This was the original obſtacle, which retarded 
its eſtabliſhment in the world, at its firſt appearance ; 
has prevented its progreſs ever ſince ; has diſguiſed and 
deformed its native beauty; has almoſt wholly — 
teate 
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feated its genuine intention, in one church ; and raiſed 
enemies againſt it, even in this land of light, in an age 
immediately ſucceeding to the times, in which it Rood 
the examination of the ableſt inquirers, and came out 
eſtabliſhed upon a more rational foundation, than ever 
it ſtood upon, from the apoſtolic age downwards, It 
will therefore be neceſſary, above all things, for the in- 
quirer into the truth of Chriſtianity, to purge his mind 
from every corrupt aſſection, that may prompt him to 
wiſh to find it ſuſpicious or falſe; to take no counſel 
with fleſh and blood; but to labour to work himſelf up 
to that pitch of heavenly-mindednels, which it requires; 
that ſo he may not only be wholly unprejudiced againſt 
it, but may be diſpoſed to liſten to reaſon in its favour, 


and may find within himſelf a witneis to its truth, - 


SECT. L 


Previous Objections again a Revelation in general, and 
that of Scripture in particular, confidered. 


Revelation had not been given to mankind, had 
A there been no need of it, in fuch a ſenſe as that 
it muſt prove wholly uſeleſs. But the queſtion is, whe- 
ther it is not an abſurdity to talk of a genuine revela- 
tion's being needlefs, or uſeleſs, can any thing be ſaid 
to be needleſs or uſeleſs that is calculated to improve 
mankind? If a ſet of moral inſtructions from one per- 
fon will be of any ſervice to me, can it be ſaid, that 
more of the fame kind will be uſeleſs? If I had already 
digeſted all the knowledge, that is to be got in books, 
and by converſation with the wiſe and learned of my 
own A would the converſation of a ſuperior bein 
be needleſs and uſeleſs to me? Nay, if the archange 
Gabriel had in his power to receive ſome new inform- 
ations by Revelation from God, would he neglect them, 
as needleſs and uſeleſs, becauſe his knowledge is already 
| immenſely extenſive? Thoſe objectors to Revelation, 
who talk of its being unneceſſary, do not ſeem to have 
clear ideas to their words. For if they had, they never 
would think of limiting the Divine Goodneſs to his 
creatures, or of alleging, that their advantages for hap- 
pineſs were too great, Nor would one think o_ Re- 
b velation 
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velation ſhould ever have been looked on as ſuperfluous, 
by any perſon who knew the world ; but on the con- 


3 trary, that all ſuch would readily acknowledge, that if 
1 it were poſſible to have yet another additional Revela- 
Bf tion, or advantage for virtue, mankind would not then 
' 4} LITE be at all too good. Nor can any one help ſeeing the 


= real eventual advantage of Revelation, wha knows any 
. thing of the difference between the condition, as to 
"5 knowledge and virtue, of thoſe ages and nations, which 
1 have, and thoſe which have not enjoyed the light of it. 
= And here it is to be remembered, that in all probability 
22 it is a very ſmall part of our knowledge that is the ge- 
| | nuine acquiſition. of mere human reaſon, wholly un- 
aſſiſted, The very uſe of letters ſeems to have preten- 
fions to a greater author than Cadmus, or than Moſes, 
| And probably the whole of the religious knowledge we 
poſſeſs, is originally owing to revelation. 
. The deplorable darkneſs and ignorance, in which 
thoſe of our ſpecies are found involved, who have lived 
| detached from the reſt of mankind, and have never en- 
| joyed, or have wholly loſt, all traces of revealed know- 
1 ledge (if that be really the caſe of any people, which is 
Ef. to be doubted) is a proof of the advantage ot Revelation, 
| And it is only from u hat we find to be the caſe of thoſe 
newly diſcovered nations, who have undoubtedly few 
ſupernatural advantages, that we can fairly judge, what 
þ . the ſtate of mankind in general would have been, if the 
4 | ſpecies had been left wholly to theniſelves, For, as to 
| this fide of the globe, it is to be queſtioned, if there ever 
| was any people upon it, wha could be ſaid to be in a 
| | perfect ſtate of nature, as will afterwards appear, 
? The deſpiſers of Revealed Religion, on account of 
„ - the All-ſufficiency of human reaſon, are deſired to con- 
fider the following proofs af its boaſted ſufficiency in 
matters of both belief and practice. | ; 
The only account we have of the Antediluvian man- 
ners, is that given by Moſes, viz. That all fleſh cor- 
| rupted their ways to ſuch a degree, as to render it ne- 
81 ceſſary to purify the earth by a general deluge, Of 
the partriarchal times, the only accounts we have are 


Lkewiſe from the ſame venerable writer; which wy 
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the people of thoſe ages, except a few families, to have 
been wholly given to polytheiſm and idolatry, The 
deſtruction of the five cities by fire from heaven, for 
the. mot abominable and unnatural crimes, ſhews the 
ſtate of corruption to which the people of thoſe times 
were ſunk, The accounts we have from Herodotus and 
Diadorus Siculus, of the religion of the Eryptians, the 
fathers of wiſdom and learning, are the diſgrace of hu» 
man reaſon. Their worſhipping the moſt contempt» 
ble and hateful animals, as crocodiles, ſtorks, cats, mon- 
keys, and calves; to kill which ſacred animals, was 
death by their law, and which they carefully embalmed, 
and folemnly depoſited in tombs ; and their adoration 
even of plants, as leeks and onions ; theſe are ſtrange 
inſtances of the ſufficiency of reaſon for judging in re- 
ligious matters! They alfo (according to the fame au- 
thor) allowed of theft; and made marriages between 
brothers and ſiſters a part of religion. What were all 
the popular religions of the Pagans in general, but a 
heap of abſurdities? What can be ſaid of their deities; 
whoſe characters were too ſhocking, for men and wo- 
men of ſuch manners to be ſuffered to live among us? 
And left there ſhould be any want of ſuch hopeful ob- 
jects of worſhip, they multiplied them to ſuch a num- 
ber, that Varro reckons up a little army of them, and 
Lucian repreſems the heavens as in danger of being 
broke down with the weight of ſuch a multitude, Ihe 
horrid praQice of appeaſing them with human blood, 
and even with that of the children of the zealous votaries 
themſelves, with the abominable impurities aſcribed to 
them, and practiſed by their blind worſhippers in ho- 
nour of them, ſhew what notions of the object, and 
nature of worſhip, human reaſon, left to itſelf, is apt to 
run into. Thoſe, who had better notions of the ſupe- 
rior powers, repreſent them as either quarrelling and 
| fighting (Homer makes his goddefles treat one another 
with the language of Billinſpate ) or as a ſet of idle 
luxurious voluptuaries, ſpending their whole time in 
quaffing of nectar, wholly regardleſs of human affairs, 
In ſome ancient nations, every young woman was 
ebliged to proſtitute herſelf in the temple of f 
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a religious ceremony. Thucydides ſays, that both Greeks 


and Barbarians thought robbery and plunder glorious. 
"The whole ancient heroiſm was indeed little elſe. And 
it was chiefly by violence and brutal fury, that the 
Macedonian, Roman, and other ſtates acquired ſuch an 
extent of dominion. From Homer, and other writers, 
down to the Roman hiſtorians, we ſee how the manners of 
ancient times allowed to treat captives in war. Princes 
and Princeſſes were dragged in triumph after the chariot 
of the conqueror ; and they, and the inferior people, 
by thouſands, butchered in cold blood, or condemned 
to ſlavery : The beautiful part of the female captives 
ſhared among the heroes, and condemned to proſtitu- 
tion, and infamy. The laws of Zycurgus were founded 
in war and ſavage heroiſm, and allowed ſtealing, un- 
leſs the perſon was caught in the fact. Adultery was 
alſo in certain caſes eſtabliſhed by law. Expoling of 
children was, among the Romans, according to Lactan- 
tius, a daily practice. Gladiators butchering one ano- 
ther by thouſands, was the reigning diverſion among 
thoſe lords of the world for ages. And it was common, 
when one had got the other down, for the conqueror 
to look at the people for their orders, whether to ſpare 
or kill him, which they often gave for the latter ; and 
even the ladies, if we may believe their own writers, 
would often give the ſignal to deſpatch a poor, con- 

quered, helpleſs victim, that they might feaſt their ſa- 
vage and unwomanly hearts with ſcenes of cruelty and 
blood. The authors of the Grecian wiſdom were almoſt 
all addicted to one vice or other, ſome more, ſome leſs 
ſcandalous. Their ſnarling, and impudence, got them 
the appellation of Cynics ; and diſputes about words run 
through all their writings. Too many of both Greet and 


Roman philoſophers, or wile men, flattered the vices of 


princes. Socrates himſelf, the father of wiſdom, and op- 
poſer of polytheiſm, encouraged to conſult the oracles, and 
to offer ſacrifice to idols, Plato's morals were ſo obſcure, 
that it required a life-time to underſtand them. Cicero 
excuſes and countenances lewdneſs in ſome parts of his 
writings. And thoſe of Seneca are not without their 
poiſon. What were the manners of the polite court of 


Auguſtus (to ſay nothing of the ſea of blood, through 


which 
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which he ſwam to the imperial throne) is pretty evi- 
dent from the abominable and unnatural filthineſs ſcat- 
tered through the writings of the wits of that elegant 
age. Which of the ancient {ages did not too far tem- 
porize, and conform to the national ſuperſtition, con- 
trary to their better knowledge, and even make that 
worſt ſpecies of diſſimulation a part of the duty 'of a 
good citizen; the conſequence of which was the eſſec- 
tual rivetting of error, and prevention of reaſonable in- 
quiry and reformation. It is certain, that whole nations 
have placed virtue on directly oppoſite ſides; and that 
the wiſe ancients differed in their notions of what the 
chief good of man conſiſted in, to ſuch a degree, that 
one author reckons up ſeveral hundred diflerent opi- 
nions on the ſubject. This ſhews that the underſtand- 
ing, or moral ſenſe, though ſufficient, when illuminated 
by Divine Revelation, to judge of truth, is not, tor all 
that, capable of ſtriking out of itlelf ſufficient light, 
ſafely to guide itſelf, eſpecially overwhelmed and © 
preſſed as it is by vice and prejudice, The moſt ſub 
ime of the Heathen philoſophers never put the immor- 
tality of the ſoul (the foundation of all religion) out of 
doubt. On the contrary, they repreſent it as at beſt 
only a very deſirable ſcheme, Of a general reſurrec- 
tion of the body, an univerſal public judgment, and 
final happineſs of the whole Human Nature, foul and 
body, in a ſtate of everlaſting glory, it does not appear 
that they had any clear notions; or that they carried 
their views beyond the Ea ſtate, None of them 
could ſatisfy a thinking mind about the proper means 
tor propitiating the Deity, or whether guilt was likely 
to be pardoned at all; nor could any of them preſcribe 
an acceptable method of addreſſing the Object of wor- 
ſhip. On the contrary, Plato repreſents the wiſe So- 
crates as at a full ſtop, and adviſing not to worſhip at 
all, till ſuch time as it ſhould pleaſe God to inform 
mankind, by an expreſs revelation, how they might 
addreis him acceptably. Nor did any of them ſufli- 
ciently inculcate humility, the foundation of all virtues. 
On the contrary, the very ſchemes of ſome of the ſets 
were rather founded in pride and obſtinacy. Nor did 
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any of them go ſo far as to ſhew that forgiving injuries; 
loving enemies, and ſetting the affect ions upon the fu- 
ture heavenly ſtate, were abſolutely neceſſary, The 
utmoſt that any of them did, was to recommend. the 
more ſublime virtues to the practice of ſuch perſons as 


could reach them; So much for the Heathen doctrines 


and morals. 
Mabomet is known to have abandoned nimſelf to luſt 


all his life long. His impoſtures were ſo groſs, that 
when he firſt broached them, his beſt friends were 
aſhamed of both him and them. His religion ſets up 
on the foot of direct violence and force of arms, and 
makes ſenſual gratifications; to the moſt exceſſive de- 
gree of beaftlineſs, the final reward of a ſtrict attach- 
ment to it. The Koran, ſo far as it is an original, is a 
heap of abſurd doQrines, and trifling or bad laws. The 


few miracles which Mahomet pretends to have per- 
formed, are either things within the reach of human 


power, or are hideous and incredible abſurdities, or are 
wholly unatteſted. COST 3 

The papiſts, who pretend to be Chriſtians; but have 
in fact forged a religion of their own ; have they done 
any honour to the opinion of the all-ſufficiengy of rea- 
fon in matters of religion? Let every one of their pecu- 
liar doctrines be examined, and let it be confidered 
what advantage it is of to mankind for regulating their 


belief, and practice. Their invocation of ſaints, who 


ought to be omnipreſent, to hear their prayers ; 


which, according to their own account of the matter, 


they are not. Their purgatory, out of which the 
prieſt can pray a ſoul at any time for money, which 
muſt defeat the very deſign of a purgatory. Their 
penances, pilgrimages, fines, abſolutions, and indulgen- 
ces; Whoſe direct tendency is to lead the deluded vo- 
taries of that curſed ſuperſtition into a total negle of 
the obligations of virtue, defeating the very end of reli- 
gion. The infallibility of their popes, while one thun- 
ders out bulls and decrees directly contrary to thoſe of 
another. And, laſt and worſt (for it is endleſs to enu- 
merate the abſurdities of Popery) that moſt hideous 
and monſtrous of all productions of the human brain, 


tranſubſtantlation, which at once confounds all ſenſe, 
3 overturns 
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overturns all reaſoning, and renders all truth precarious 
and uncertain. Theſe are the triumphs of reaſon ; 
theſe the productions of human invention, when applied 
to making of religions. 

Upon the whole, from this brief and imperfect repre- 
ſentation of the ſtate of thoſe parts of the world which 
have enjoyed but a very little of the light of genuine 
Divine Revelation, (for it is to be doubted, whether 
any was ever wholly without it) and of thoſe which 
have wickedly extinguiſhed, or fooliſhly forſaken it, 
from this very brief repreſentation, I ſay, human reaſon, 
unaſſiſted from above, ſhews itſelf ſo far from ſuſſicient 

for leading mankind in general into a completely right 
belief and practice, that in almoſt every point, beyond 
mere ſimple right and wrong, it miſleads into error, or 


falls ſhort of truth, As the naked eye, though very fit 


for directing our way on earth, yet miſrepreſents, through 
its weaknels, every celeſtial object; ſhews the ſun no 
bigger than a chariot-wheel, the moon flat like a plate 
of ſilver, and the planets like lucid points. The ſame 
eye ſtrengthened by a teleſcope ſees the ſun, and moon, 
and planets, large, and globular, as they really are, Re- 
velation is that to reaſon, which a teleſcope is to the 
eye; an advantage and improvement. As he, who 
would fee the wonders of the heavens, arms his eye 
with a teleſcope, ſo does the judicious inquirer into re- 
ligious truth, apply to revelation for thoſe informations, 
which reaſon alone would never have given, though it 
judges of, and approves them, when given, And as 
the aſtronomer does not think of putting out his eye, 
in order to ſee better with a teleſcope ; ſo neither does 
the judicious advocate for revelation defire to oppoſe it 
to reaſon, but to examine it by reaſon, and to improve 
his reaſon by it. 

The abominable prieſt craft, and horrid perſecution 
and bloodſhed, which have been the diſgrace of a reli- 
gion, whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is benevolence, 
is no confutation of what I have been advancing in oy 
port of the natural tendency and actual good effects 
upon a great number of mankind, of pure religion; and 
only ſhews that even a Divine appointment may be per- 
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j verted to the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the kingdom of 
Satan. At any rate, the abuſe of revelation, is no bet- 
ter objection againſt revelation, than that of reaſon (of 
whichevery hourpreſents us various inſtances) is againſt 
reaſon; which no body ever thought of urging, as an 
argument that it was not of Divine original. 
The diſputes among the many different ſects of 
Chriſtians, which have rendered it very difficult for 
thoſe, who ſearch for the doctrines of revealed religion, 
any where, but in the Bible ſelf, to ſettle their judg- 
ment upon many points; thoſe diſputes are no juſt ob- 
jection againſt revelation, any more than againſt every 
branch of human ſcience whatever ; upon every one of 
which, not excepting even the pure mathematics, con- 
troverlies have been raiſed. A revelation, upon which 
it ſhould be impoſlible for deſigning, ſubtle men to raiſe 
diſputes, is hardly conceivable ; or, however, is altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the idea of a contrivance intended 
for the improvement of a ſet of free, moralagents; who 
muſt be expected to treat revelation, as well as every 
.other kind of information, according to their reſpeQive 
capacities, and tempers of mind. 
If it has been alleged, that for God to have recourſe 
to a direct meſſage, or revelation, for reforming or im- 
proving mankind, or ſupplying the deficiencies of rea- 
ſon, looks like a defect in the make of the creature; 
and that reaſon ought alone to have been made origi- 
nally equal to the purpoſe of enabling mankind to ſecure 
their final happineſs3 the anſwer is eaſy, to wit, That 
if human reaſon were ſuppoſed more equal to the pur- 
poſe for which it was given than it is, a revelation might 
{till be of great advantage. And that to ſuppoſe an ex- 
\ preſs contrivance for mending the moral world neceflary, 
or uſeful, is no more unphiloſophical, or to ſpeak pro- 
perly, more unworthy of God, than one for the ſame 
purpoſe, in the natural world. And this latter is by 
.our great philoſopher allowed to be probable. 
Suppoſing it reaſonable to believe that the Divine 
| Power, either immediately, or by means of the inter- 
vention or inſtrumentality of inferior agents and cauſes, 


} does cogtnually actuate the natural world, and conduct 
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te moral; is not this a continued interpoſition ? Why 
then ſhould the thought of an extraordinary interpoſi- 
tion on an extraordinary occaſion, in order to a great 
and important end, be ſo difficult to conceive? At any 


rate what muſt thoſe gentlemen, who are fo ſtartled 
at the notion of an extraordinary ſtep taken by the infi- 
nitely wiſe and abſolutely tree Governor of the world ; 
what muſt they ſuy of the creation of the univerſe ? 
Did the — come into exiſtence by ſettled laws of 
nature? Is there any law of nature by which nothing 
becomes ſomething? And does that law take place at 
ſuch and ſuch preciſe times, and no other? Let the 
oppoſers of extraordinary interpoſitions make the moſt 
of that difficulty, they mult acknowledge ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, as they chooſe to call it, ro take place now 
and then in the univerſe on occalion of the creation of 
a world. And it does not appear to me, that the reſto- 
ration, or (as it may be called) making a-new a world, 
is of much leſs conſequence, or leſs worthy of a parti- 
cular interpoſition, than the firſt creation of it, 

But after all, what is it thoſe gentlemen puzzle them- 
ſelves with? Are they ſure, that in order, the giving a 
poſitive revelation to mankind, and the reſtoration of a 
world by means of ſuch an inſtitution as the Chriſtian, 
there is any thing to be done out of, or contrary to, the 
common courle of things? Can they be poſitive, that 
there never was, or will be, any ſcheme, analogous to 
this, contrived for any other order of beings in the uni- 
verſe? To aflirm this, would be about as judicious as 
the opinion of the vulgar, that thunder is an immediate 
expreſſion of the Divine dilpleature, and that comets 
are ſent on purpoſe to give notice of impending judg- 
ments, Whereas a little knowledge of nature ſhews, 

that, whatever moral inſtructions thoſe phanomena are 
in general fitted to communicate at all times to man- 
kind, the cauſe of them is part of the mere conſtitution 
of nature. And who can ſay, that ſuperior beings may 
not have ſuch extenſive views of the auguſt plan of the 
Divine government, as to ſee the whole ſcheme of Re- 

vealed Religion in the ſame light? 
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Nor are there wanting various particulars, in the 
Divine government of the moral world, analogous, in 

a lower ſphere, to the grand ſcheme of revelation. 
How much are we in the preſent ſtate dependent on 
others for various advantages ſpiritual and temporal? 
What gift of God do we receive without the interpofi- 
tion of ſome agent ? How are parents, teachers, ſpiritual 
133 and guardian angels, made the channels of the 

vine goodneſs to us? Is there not in this ſomething 
ſimilar to our regteiving the ineſtimable advantages of 
the perfect knowledge of our duty, the pardon of our 
fins, and all the bleſſings which religion beſtows, through 
the channel of a Mediator between God and us? Our 
Saviour's taking upon himſelf certain ſufferings, by 
which we are to gain great advantages, is by no means 
foreign to the common courſe of the world, in which 
we ſee very great hazards run, and actual, inconvenien- 
cies ſuffered, by friends and relations for one another. 
He and his apoſtles allow of this analogy. 

In the common courſe of things, thoughtleſsneſs and 
folly, which though not innocent, are yet pitiable, are 
the cauſes of very terrible misfortunes ; and are there- 
fore in many cafes provided for by the goodneſs of the 
wiſe Governor of the world, ſo that they do not always 
prove irretrievable. A thoughtleſs perſon, by intem- 
perance, runs himſelf into a- quarrel, in which he is 
wounded. Without help, he muſt periſh. And it is 
not to be expected, that he ſhould be miraculouſly re- 
covered. Is it not the Divine goodneſs, which has 
furniſhed the materials neceſſary for his eure, made 
proviſion in the formation of the human body for the 
accidents it might be liable to, ſo that every hurt ſhould 
not prove fatal to it; and engaged us to be kind and 
helpful to one another; fo that we ſhould be ſure of 


comfort from one or other in our diftreſs? In the ſame 


manner, and by the ſame goodneſs, exerted in a higher 
degree, revelation teaches us, a remedy is provided for 
the recovery to the Divine mercy (in a conſiſtency with 
the wiſdom and rectitude of his moral government) of 
a fallen, offending order of beings. In the cafe of the 
untortunate perſon hereexemplified, his being age 
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of his folly ; his being heartily concerned for it; and 
his reſolving never more to be guilty of the like, is not 
ſuſſicient for his recovery; any more than repentance 
and reformation alone could be ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
put offenders on a footing with innocent beings. | 
Natural ends are produced by natural means; fo 
are moral. Natural means are many of them flow, and 
ſeemingly unpromiſing, if experience did not thew their 
fitneſs. It may therefore be concluded, and 

that the defign of giving a revelation to mankind, 
however unpromifing of extenſive ſucceſs, will even- 
tually, and upon the whole, be gained, in ſuch a mea- 
ſure as it may not be wholly defeated. Natural means 
come ſhort, in ſome particular inſtances, of their direct 
and apparent ends ; as in abortions of all kinds in the 
animal and vegetable world. In the fame manner it is 
to be feared, that all the moral means uſed by Divine 
Goodneſs, for the reformation of manking, and revela- 
tion among the reſt, will, through their perverſeneſs, 
come greatly ſhort of the direct end, the happineſs of 
the ſpecies ; though it ſhall not be in the power ot all 
created beings to prevent the ſecondary and more indi- 
rect intention of the Divine moral inſtitutions. 

Some oppolers of revelation have run themſelves into 
a great many difficulties, by forming to themſelves a ſet 
of groundleſs and arbitrary notions of what a revelation 
from God ought abſolutely to be, which not takin 
place according to their theory, they have conclu 
againſt the credibility of revelation ; than which no- 
thing can be imagined more raſh and unreaſonable, to 
ſay the leaſt. They have, for example, laid it down 
for an infallible poſition, that a truly divine revelation 
muſt contain all poſſible kinds and degrees of know- 
ledge. But finding that the modern aſtronomy, and 
other ſciences, have no place in Scripture, or that the 
ex preſſions in thoſe ancient books do not always ſuit the 
true philoſophy, they conclude that Scripture is not given 
by inſpiration. But when it is conſidered, that the de- 
ſign of revelation was not to make men philoſophers, it 
may very well be ſuppoſed, that the ſpirit which con- 
ducted it did not ſee it neceſſary to inſpire the ſacred 
E e 3 penmen 
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penmen with any knowledge not directly neceflary for 
1mproving mens hearts and lives. Finding ſome incon- 
ſiderable variations in the hiſtorical accounts, as of our 
Saviour's reſurrection, and other particulars, they con- 
clude, that the narration is not authentic ; for that in- 
ſpiration muſt have prevented any ſuch variation in the 
accounts of the different writers. But it is to be re- 
membered, that the meaſure of inſpiration muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have been limited; that every ſingle article 


and ſyllable was not neceſſary to be exprelsly inſpired ; 


that where the human faculties of the writers were in 
the main ſufficient, it was not to be ſuppoſed inſpiration 
ſhould interpoſe; and that revelation was deſigned to 
be perfect (as all things with whieh we have to do at 
preſent) only to a certain degree. 

The want of univerſality is an objection of the fo 
kind. But if the confideration of the true religion's 
not being communicated alike to all mankind, proves 
any thing againſt it, the ſame objection lies againit rea- 
ſon. For it is given to men in ſuch different meaſures, 
as almoſt to render it doubtful whether they ought nat 


to be pronounced of different ſpecies. Nor is there any 


injuſtice in the different diſtribution of gifts and ad- 
vantages ; if we take in the due allowance made for 
thoſe differences in the final judgment, If a Hottentat 
be hereafter judged as a Hottentot, he ought as much to 
own the juſtice of his ſentence, as a Newton, when 
judged as a philoſopher, 

Could we have formed any juſt notion what the mea- 


ſure of human reaſon, what the reach of human ſaga- 


city out to have been? Whether it ought to ſhine forth 
in its greateſt brightneſs at firſt, or to come to its ma- 
turity by flow degrees ; whether it ought in its exer- 
tion to be wholly independent on the body, or if it 


ſhould be liable to be diſordered with the diſorder of 


the corporeal frame; whether it ought to he always 


equal, or weak in youth and in extreme old age. Who 
would have thought the ſeemingly precarious faculty 


of invention a proper method for improving arts and 
ſciences! Who would have thought that writing and 
printing could ever have been made the means of car- 


rying | 


* 
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rying human knowledge to the height we know they 
have done? If we find that Divine Wiſdom can, by 
the moſt unpromiling cauſes, produce the greateſt ef- 
feds, and that hardly any thing is conſtituted in ſuch 
a manner as human witdom would betorehand have 
judged proper, why ſhould we wonder it we cannot re- 
concile the ſcheme of Divine Revelation to our arbi- 
trary and fantaſtical views ; which, for any thing we 
know, may be immenſely different from thoſe of the 
Author of revelation ? 

. With all our incapacity of judging beforehand what 
revelation ought to have been, it docs not follow, that 
we may not be ſufficiently qualiſied to judge of its evi- 
dence and excellence now it is delivered. And that 1s 
enough to determine us to what is right and ſaſe for us, 
I mean, to pay it all due regard. For, in all cales, it is 
our wiſdom toact upon the beit probability we can obtain. 

A ſupernatural icheme contrived by Divine Wildom, 
an exprels revelation from God, may well be expected 


to contain difficulties too great for human reaſon to in- 


veſtigate. The ordinary economy of nature and provi- 
dence, is founded in, and conducted by a ſagacity too 
deep for our penetration, much more the extrordinary 
arts, if ſuch there are, of the Divine Government. 
n the works of nature, it is eaſy for men to puzzle 
themſelves and others with difficulties unſurmountable, 
as well as to find objections innumerable; to lay, Why 
was ſuch a creature or thing made ſo? Why was 
ſuch another not made in ſuch a particular manner ? 
The ways of Providence are alſo too intricate and com- 
plex for our ſhallow underſtandings to trace out, The 
wildom, which guides the moral, as well as that which 
framed the natural ſyſtem, is Divine; and therefore too 
exquilite for our groſs apprehenſions. Even in human 
vernment, it 1s not to be expected, that every particu- 

r Jaw or regulation ſhould give ſatisfaction to every ſub- 
ject, or ſhould be perfectly ſeen through by individuals 
at a diſtance from the ſeat of government ; Which is 
often the caule, eſpecially in free countries, of moſt un · 
reaſonable and ridiculous complaints againſt what 1s 
| bighly wiſe and conducive to the general advantage, 
Ee 4 | But 
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But in inquiring into nature, providence, and revela- 
tion, one rule will effectually lead us to a proper deter- 
mination, to wit, to judge by what we know, not by 
what we are ignorant of. If in the works and ways of 
God, in nature, providence, and revelation, where, 
comprehended by us, we find a profuſion of wiſdom 
and goodneſs exhibited in the moſt perſpicuous and 
ſtriking manner; is any thing more reaſonable than to 
conclude, that if we ſaw through the whole, we ſhould 
perceive the lame propriety in thoſe parts which are in- 
tricate, as we now do in the cleareſt. And it has been 
the peculiar fate of reveſation, much more than either 
of the other two, to be oppoſed on account of ſuch dif- 
ficulties in it, as ariſe from our weukneſs, Eſpecially, 
it has very rarely happened, that the exiftence of God, 
and the doctrine of his being the Creator of the world, 
has been queſtioned merely on account of any diflicul- 
ties in tracing out the wiſdom of any part of the con- 
ſtitution of nature. And yet it would be as rational to 
argue, that there is no God, becauſe the brutes have in 
ſome inferior reſpects the advantage of the lord of this 
lower world, as to queſtion the truth of revealed reli- 
gion, after examining its innumerable evidences, pre- 
ſumptive and poſitive, merely becauſe we may think it 
ſtrange, that the Saviour of the world ſhould die the 
death of a criminal. 
Here it is proper to enter an expreſs caveat againſt 
whatever may pretend to the ſacred character of a point 
of faith or religion, and on that pretence elude or baffle 
reaſon. There can nothing be imagined to be intended 
for the uſe and improvement of reaſonable minds, which 
directly and explicitly contradicts reaſon. If reaſon and 
revelation be both the gifts of God, it is not to be ex- 
- pected that they ſhould oppoſe one another ; but that 
they ſhould tally, as both coming from the ſame wiſe 
and good Author. Whatever therefore is an expreſs 
abſurdity, or contradiction, we may be well aſſured can 
be no genuine doctrine of revealed religion, but a blun- 
dering invention of weak or deſigning men. It is one 
thing for a point of revealed religion to be, as to its 


modus, above our reach, and quite another matter, for 
a doctring 
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a doctrine to be clearly contradictory to human under- 
ſtanding. That the direct connection in the nature of 
things betwixt the death of Chriſt and the ſalvation of 
mankind, ſhould be utterly inexplicable by human rea- 
ſon, is no more than what might bave been expected, 
and, if unqueſtionably a doQrine of revealed religion, 
is to be received without heſitation upon the credit of 
the other parts which we underſtand more perfectly. 
But, that on a prieſt's muttering a few words over u 
wafer, it ſhould immediately become à whole Chriſt, 
. while at the ſame time it is certain, that if a little arile- 
nic had been put into the compoſition of it, it would 
have effeQually poiſoned the foundeſt believer ; and 
while we know that there can be but one whole Chriſt, 
though the Papiſts pretend to make a thouſand Chriſts 
in a day; this is not to be confidered as a difficult or my - 
ſterious point, but as a clear expreſs contradiction both 
to ſenſe and reaſon, 
It is alſo proper here to mention, that whatever doc- 
trine of religion (ſuppoſing it to be really genuine) is 
beyond the reach of human underſtanding, cannot be 
imagined neceſſary to be received, any farther than un- 
derſtood. For belief cannot be carried the leaſt degree 
beyond conception,” And it is to be remembered, that 
a doctrine may be contained in Scripture, and yet not a 
neceſlary point of faith, For example: It is ſaid in 
Scripture, that the angels deſire to look into the ſcheme 
of the redemption of mankind. But nobody has ever 
thought of making an article of faith neceſſary to ſul- 
vation, That we are to believe, that the angels are in- 
tereſted in the ſcheme of our redemption, Unlets 
Scripture itſelf expreſsly declages a doctrine neceſſaty 
to be received, we cannot, without raſhneſa, pretend to 
pronounce it abſolutely neceſlary to be believed in any 
preciſe or determinate ſenſe whatever. 

It has been objected againſt the ſcheme of revelation 
which is received among us, That great part of the 
precepts contained in it are ſuch as appear at firſt view 
agreeable to ſound reaſon ; whereas it might have been 
expected (ſay thoſe objectors, or rather cavillets that 
_ Frery article in it ſhould be quite new and uvbeard ” 


* 
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At the ſame time the ſame gentlemen think proper like- 
wiſe to object, That many of the Scripture-expreſſions 
are very different from thoſe uſed by other ancient au- 
thors, So that it is, it ſeems, an objection againſt Scrip.. 
ture, That it is what it might have been expected to 
be; and that it is not what it might have been expected 
to be. | 
To the former of theſe cavils it may be briefly an- 
ſwered, That the general agreement between reaſon and 
revelation, ſhews both to be of Divine original ; while 
revelation's being an improvement and addition to rea- 
fon *, ſhews its uſefulneſs and expediency. The latter 
difficulty will vaniſh on conſidering that many of the 
Scripture expreſſions are viſibly accommodated to hu- 
man apprehenſion, while others on the ſame ſubjects are 
raiſed to a ſublimity ſuitable to the nature of the thing; 
by which means the narroweſt mind receives an infor- 
mation ſuitable to its reach, while the moſt elevated 
conception is enlarged by views of the nobleſt and moſt 
ſublime nature. Thus, to mention only one inſtance at 
preſent, the meaneſt reader of Scripture, is truck with 
fear of One, whoſe eye is quick and piercing, to ſearch 
the hearts, and try the reins of the children of men, 
and whoſe hand is powerful, and his out-ſtretched arm 
mighty, to ſeize and puniſh offenders. At the ſame time 
the profound philoſopher is in the ſame writings inform- 
ed, that God is a ſpirit filling heaven and earth, and not 
contained within the limits ofthe heaven of heavens, but 
inhabiting immenſity and eternity, in whom all live and 
move, and have their being; neceſlarily inviſible, and 
altogether unlike to any of his creatures; having neither 
eyes, nor hands, nor paſſions like thoſe of men; but 
whoſe ways are infinitely above our ways, and his 
thoughts above our thoughts. Thus the Scripture lan- 
guage is ſuch, as that of a revelation intended for the 
improvement of men of all different degrees of capacity, 
ought to be. It is, in ſhort, fit for the uſe of a whole 
ſpecies. | 
That the Old Teſtament particularly, which is the 
only book extant in that language, ſhould be ſo well 
preſerved and underſtood as it is, ſo long after the He, 
a brew 
dee page 41 7. 
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brew has ceaſed to be a living language: that we ſhould 
at this time be able to make out a regular hiſtory, and 
a ſet of conſiſtent thoughts and views, from writings of 
ſuch antiquity, is much more to be wondered, than that 
there ſhould be found in them difficulties, ſeeming con- 
traditions, and thoughts or expreſſions different trom 
thoſe found in produQtions of a later date. But above 
all things, that the thoughts and expreſſions in Serip- 
ture ſhould ſo far exceed in ſublimity all other com- 
ſitions, ſeems unaccountable upon every other ſcheme, 
ba their being of Divine original. Of the truth of this 
aſſertion, let the following inſtance, among innumerable 
others, ſerve as a proof. 
The loftieft paſſage, in the moſt ſublime of all human 


productions, is the beginning of the eighth book of Ho- 


mers Iliad, There the greateſt of all human imagina- 


tions labours to deſcribe, not a hero, but a god; not an 


inferior, but the Supreme God; nor to ſhew his ſupe- 
tiority to mortals, but to the heavenly powers; and not 
to one, but to them all united, The following is a ver- 
bal tranſlation of it. a 

The ſaffron- coloured morning was ſpread over the 
*+* whole earth; and Jupiter, rejoicing in his thunder, 
held an aſſembly ot the gods upon the higheſt top of 
pus. He himſelf made a ſpeech 


* to them, and all the gods together liſtened. | 
Hear me, all ye gods, and all ye goddeſſes, that I 
may ſay what my foul in my breaſt commands. Let 
not therefore any female deity, or any male, endea- 
vour to break through my word; but all conſent to- 


gether, that I may moſt quickly perform theſe works, 


* Whomtſoever, therefore, of the gods I ſhall under- 


. * ſtand to have gone by himſelf, and of his own accord, 


to give aſſiſtance either to the Trojans or the Greeks, 
* he thall return to Olympus ſhametully wounded; or 
* I will throw him, ſerzed by me, into dark hell, very 
far off, where the moſt deep abyſs is under the earth; 
** where there are iron gates, and a brazen threſhold, 
as tar within hell, as heaven is diftant from the earth. 
„He will then know, by how much I am the moſt 


1 n of all the gods. 
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« But come, try, O ye gods, that ye may all ſee. 

« Hang down the golden chain from heaven, han 
« upon it all ye gods, and all ye goddeſſes; but ye ſh 
* not be able to draw from heaven to the ground Ju- 
t piter the great counſellor, though ye ſtrive ever fo 
much. But when I afterwards ſhall be willing to 
draw, I ſhall lift both the earth itſelf, and the ſea it- 
« ſelf. Then 1 ſhall bind the chain round the top of 
« Olympus, and they ſhall all hang aloft, For ſo much 
« am I above gods and above men,” 
With this moſt maſterly paſſage of the greateſt maſter 
of the ſublime, of all antiquity, the writer, who proba- 
bly had the greateſt natural and acquired advantages of 
any mortal for perfecting a genius; let the following 
verbal tranſlation of a paſſage from writings penned by 
one- brought up a ſhepherd, and in a country where 
learning was not thought of, be compared; that the 
difference may appear. In this compariſon, I know of 
no unfair advantage given the infpired writer. For 
both fragments are literally tranſlated ; and, if the 
critics are right, the Hebrew original is verſe, as well 
as the Greek. a 

« O Lord, my God, thou art very great! Thou art 
« clothed with honour and majeſty ! Who covereſt thy- 
« ſelf with light, as with a garment : who ſtretcheſt out 
the heavens like a canopy. Who layeth the beams 
« of his chambers in the waters: who maketh the clouds 
« his chariot: who walketh upon the wings of the wind, 
% Who maketh his angels ſpirits; his miniſters a flame 
« of fire, Who laid the foundation of the earth, that it 
« ſhould not be moved for ever. Thou coveredſt it 
« with the deep, as with a garment: the waters ſtood 
„above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at 
„the voice of thy thunder they hated away. They 

go up by the mountains; they go down by the vallies 
e unto the place thou haſt founded for them. Thou 

« haſt ſet a bound, that they may not paſs over; that 
« they turn not again to cover the earth. 

« O Lord, how manifold are thy works! In wiſdom 
« haſt thou made them all. The earth is full of thy 
* riches. So is the great and wide ſea, wherein are 

| creatures, 
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creatures innumerable, both ſmall and great. There 
go the ſhips. There is that leviathan, which thou 
« haſt made to play therein, Theſe all wait upon thee, 
*« that thou mayſt = them their food in due ſeaſon. 
% That thou giveſt them they gather. Thou openeſt 
« thy hand: they are filled with good. Thou hidſt thy 
« face: they are troubled. They die, and return to 
« their duſt. Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpirit: they are 
« created ; and thou reneweſt the of the earth. 
« The glory of the Lord ſhall endure for ever. The 
« Lord ſhall rejoice in his works, He looketh on the 
« earth, and it trembleth. He toucheth the hills; and 
they ſmoke. I will fing unto the Lord as long as I 
„live, I will ſing praiſe unto my God, while I have 
% my being.“ | | 

l appeal to every reader, whether the former of theſe 
two — is not, when compared with the latter, a : 

ſchool-boy's theme, a capucinade, or a Grubſtreet ballad, * * 

rather than a production fit to be named with any part 

of the inſpired writings. Nor is it only in one inſtance, 

that the ſuperiority of the Scripture ſtyle to all human 

compoſitions appears. But taking the whole body of 

ſacred poeſy, and the whole of profane, and conſidering 

the character of the Yebovab of the former, and the 


ter of the latter, every one muſt ſee the difference | | - 
to be out of all reach of compariſon. And, what 1s . 32 
wonderfully remarkable, Scripture poeſy, though penned | * 
by a number of different hands, as Moſes, David, 1/atab, 3 


Jeremiah, and the reſt, in very diſtant ages, gives a dii- 
tin and uniform idea of the Supreme Being, no where 
deviating into any thing mean, or unworthy of him; 
and ſtill, even where he is ſpoke of in a manner ſuited 
to the general apprehenfion of mankind, his dignity and 
majeſty duly kept up. Whereas, there is not one of the 
ancient Heathen poets, who gives a conſiſtent idea of 
the Supreme God, or keeps up his character throughout. 
Homer, in the ſame poem, deſcribes his Jupiter with a 
great deal of majeſty, and in another repreſents him as 
deceived by his wife rs and overcome with luſt 
and fleep, while the inferior deities are playing what 
tricks they pleaſe contrary, to his intention, In — 
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the Supreme God is by Homer deſcribed as a bully 
by Virgil, as a tyrant ; by Ovid, as a beaſtly voluptuary ; 
and by Lucretius, as a lazy drone. So that, if the ca- 
vils of the oppoſers of Revelation, with relpect to the 
ſtyle of Scripture, were of ſo much more conſequence 
than they are; it would ſtill be the eaſieſt, and indeed 
the only rational way of accounting for the amazing 
ſuperiority of thoſe writings to the greateſt human pro- 
ductions, in ſpite of the diſadvantages, of want of learn- 
ing, and the like, which the ſacred penmen laboured 
under; to aſeribe the ſentiments in them to Divine In- 
ſpiration. 

Other objections, as, that the genuineneſs of ſome of 
the books of the Bible has been diſputed ; thofe of vari- 
ous readings; of ſeeming contradictions; of doubtful 
Interpretations ; of obſcurity in the Scripture Chrono- 
logy, and the like; all theſe difficulties are ſufficiently 
cleared up by the learned apologiſts for Revealed Reli- 


gion. Nor does it ſuit the purpoſe of this work to ob- 


viate all objections. Nor is it indeed neceſſary for the 
candid inquirer into the truth of Divine Revelation, to 
attend to the various difficulties ſtarted by laborious ca- 
villers. It is of very ſmall conſequence, what circum- 
ſtantial difficulties may be raiſed about a ſcheme, whoſe 
grand lines and principal figures ſhew its Author to be 
Divine; as will, it is preſumed, appear to every ingenu- 
ous mind, on a careful peruſal of the following general 
view of the whole body of Revelation. Some other ob- 
jections are occaſionally obviated in other parts of this 
fourth Book; and for a full view of the controverſy be- 
tween the oppoſers and defenders of Revealed Religion, 
the reader may conſult the authors on that ſubjeR, re- 
commended page 194. In whoſe writings he will find 
full anſwers to the moſt trivial objections; and will ob- 
ſerve, that the cavils ſtarted from time to time, by the 


Deiſtical writers, have all been fully conſidered, and 


completely anſwered over and over; fo that nothing 
new has been, for many years paſt, or is likely ever to 
be, advanced on the ſubject. 


SECT. 
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A compendious View of the Scheme of Divine Revelation. 


OLY Scripture comprehends (though penned by a 
H number of different authors, who lived in ages very 
diftant from one another) a conſiſtent and uniform ſcheme 

ol all things that are neceſſary to be known and attended 
to by mankind. Nor is there any original — be- 
ſides, that does this. It preſents us with a view of this 
world before its change from a chaos into an habitable 
ſtate. It gives us a rational account of the procedure of 
the Almighty Author in forming and reducing it into a 
condition fit for being the ſeat of living inhabitants, and 
a theatre for action. It gives an account of the origin- 
ation of mankind ; repreſenting the firſt of the ſpecies 
as brought into being on purpoſe for diſcipline and obe- 
dience. It gives a general account of the various diſ= * 
penſations and tranſactions of God with regard to the 
rational inhabitants of this world; keeping in view 
throughout, and no where loſing fight of, the great and 
important end of their creation, the training them up to 
goodneis and virtue, in order to happineſs. Every where 
inculcating that one grand leffon, which if mankind 
could but be brought to learn, it were no great matter 
what they were ignorant of, and without which all 
other knowledge is of no real value; to wit, That obe- 
dience to the Supreme Governor of the Univerſe is the 
certain, and the only means of happineſs; and that vice 
and irregularity are both 3 and judicially the 
cauſes of miſery and deſtruction. It ſhews innumerable 
inſtances of the Divine diſpleaſure againſt wickedneſs ; 
and in order to give a full diſplay of the fatal conſe- 
quences of vice, it gives ſome account, either hiſtorically 
or prophetically, of the general ftate of this world in its 
various periods trom the time of its being made habitable 
from a chaos, to its reduction again to a- chaos by fire, 
at the conſummation of all things. Comprehending 
moſt of the great events which have happened, or are 
yet to happen, to moſt of the great empires and king- 
dams, and exhibiting in brief, molt of what is to paſs on 


the 
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the theatre of the world, Setting forth to the view of 
mankind, for their inſtruction, a variety of examples of 
real characters the moſt remarkable for virtue, or wick- 
edneſs, with moſt fignal and ſtriking inſtances of the 
Divine approbation of, or diſpleaſure againſt them. 

Ir is only in Scripture, that a rational account of this 
world is given. For in Scripture it is repreſented as 
God's world. The inhabitants of it are every where 
ſpoken of, as no other way of conſequence, than in the 
view of their being his creatures, formed for Reli- 
gion, and an immortal ſtate of happineſs after this life, 
and at preſent under the laws and rules of diſcipline, to 
train them up for the great end of their being. Even 
in the mere hiſtorical parts, there is always an eye to 
the true ſtate of things. Inſtead of informing us, that 
one prince conquered another, the Scripture account is, 
that it pleaſed God to deliver the one into the hand of 


, © the other. Inſtead of aſcribing the revolutions of king- 


doms and empires to the counſels of the wiſe, or the 
valour of the mighty, the Scripture accourit of them is, 
that they were the effect of the Divine Diſpoſal, brought 
about by Him, in whoſe hand are the hearts of kings, 
« who turns them which way he pleaſes; and who puts 
« one down, and ſets another up; who does in the ar- 
« mies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
« earth, whatever ſeems good to Him, and whoſe hand 
none can ſtay, or ſay,—W hat doſt thou?“ The view 
given in Scripture of our world, and its inhabitants, and 
their affairs, is that which muſt appear to an eye obſery- 
ing from above, not from the earth. For Scripture alone 
gives an account of the original cauſes of things, the 
true ſprings of events, and declares the end from the 
beginning; which ſhews it to be given by one who ſaw 
through all fyturity, and by the ſame, who has been 
from the beginning at the head of the affairs of the 
world, who governs the world, and therefore knew how 
to give an account (ſo far as to his wiſdom ſeemed fit 
to diſcover) of the whole current and courſe of events 
from the creation to the conſummation. 5 
We have no where, but in Scripture, a diſplay of the 

wonders of Divine Mercy for a fallen guilty race of he- 
"WF 2 | ings. 


Scripture we have this great defideratum : 
ture ſhines forth conſpicuous by its own native hea 
ſpendoar ; Ealightening the darkneſs, and clearing the 
doubts, which, from the beginning of the world, bung 
upon the minds of the wiſeſt and beſt of men, with re- 
ſpec to the important points, of the moſt — 
manner of worſhipping God; of the poſlibility of gain- 
ing the Divine Favour and the pardon of fin; of a fu- 
ture ſtate of retribution ; and of the proper immortality, 
or perpetual exiſtence of the foul: Giving more clear, 
rational and ſublime notians of God; teaching a more 
perfect method of worſhipping and ſerving Him; and 
reſcribing to mankind a diſtinct and explicit rule of 
life, guarded with the moſt awful ſanctions, and attended 
with the moſt unqueſtionable evidences, internal and 
external, of Divine Authority. Bringing to light vari- 
ous important and intereſting truths, which no h 
ſagacity could have found out; and eſtabliſhing and 
confirming others, which, though pretended to have been 
diſcoverable by reaſon, yet greatly needed ſuperior con- 
firmation. Not only enlightening thoſe countries, on 
which its direct beams have ſhone with their full ſplen- 
dour; but breaking through the clouds of heatheniſm, and 
ſuperſtition, darting ſome of its Divine rays to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the world, and aifording a glimmering 


light to the moſt barbarous nations, without which they 


had been buried in total darkneſs and ignorance as to 
moral and religious knowledge. Drawing afide the veil 
of time, and opening a proſpe into eternity, and the 
world of ſpirits. Exhibiting a ſcheme of things incom- 

rably more ſublime than is any were elſe to be found; 
in which various orders of being, angels, archangels, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers, riſe in 
their ſeveral degrees, and tower above another toward the 
9 of the Divine Nature; in compariſon of which, 


owever, they are all as nothing. Holy Scripture, in a 


word, takes in whatever of great, or good, can be con- 
ceived by a rational mind in the preſent ſtate; hat- 
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er can be of uſe for railing, refining, and ſpiritualiſing 
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human nature; for making this world a paradiſe, and 
mankind angels; for qualifying them for that eternal 
bliſs and glory, which was the end of their being. And 
it is highly probable, thatwhile the world ſtands, learned 
and inquiſitive men · will be from time to time diſcovering 
new wohdersof Divine Wiſdom in that inexhauſtible trea- 
fare. The continual. improvement of knowledge of all 
kinds; and the farther and farther completion of prophecy, 
give reaſon to expect this. They, who know what amaz- 
wg lights have been ſtruck out by Mede, Locke, anda few 
athers' who have purſued their plan, will readily agree, 
that, as a century or two paſt have ſhewn us the Bible 
in a light, in which it was probably never ſeen before, 
ſince the apoſtolic age; fo a century or two to come. 
may (if mankind do not give over the ſtudy of Scrip- 
ture) exhibit it in a light at preſent inconceivable. 
That it may in a fatisfactory manner appear, how 
important the ſubjects, how wide the extent, and how 
noble the diſcovertes of Scripture are; it may be pro- 
r to trace the outlines of the vaſt and various — 
it exhibits, I mean, to range in order the principal ſub- 
jects of Revelation, as they lie in the holy books. This 
J will endeavour to draw out of the Bible itſelf, in ſuch 
a manner as one wholly a ſtranger to our ſyſtems and 
controverſies, and who had ſtudied Scripture only, might 
be ſuppoſed to do it. i | 
Holy Scripture begins with: informing us, that God. 
was the Author and Creator of the Univerſe; which 
truth is alfo conſiſtent with human reaſon ; and the di- 
rect conſequence to be drawn from it is, That all crea- 
tures and things are his, and that all thinking beings 
ought to dedicate themſelves to his ſervice, to whom 
they owe their exiſtence, and whatever they have, or. 
hope for. As the Almighty Creator is a pure ſpirit, 
wholly ſeparate from matter, or corporeal organs of any 
kind, it is evident, that what he produces, he does by 
an immediate act of volition. His power reaching to 
the performance of all poſſible things, nothing can re- 
{iſt his will. So that his willing, or defiring a thing to 
be, is producing it. His ſaying, or thinking, Let there 
be light, is creating light. | | 
"IP Scripture 
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Seripture informs us, that the human ſpecies begun in 
two perſons, one of each ſex, created b God, and by 
himſelf put directly in the mature ſtate of lifez whereas 
all the particulars of the ſpecies, who have been fince 
produced, have been created indeed by God, but intro- 
duced into human life by the inſtrumentality of parents. 
We learn from Scripture, that the firſt of our ſpecies 
were brought into being, not only in a ſtate of innocence, 
or capacity for virtue, but likewiſe naturally immortal, 
being bleſt with conſtitutions fo formed, that they would 
of themſelves have continued uninjured by time, till it 
ſhould have been thought proper to remove the ſpecies 
to a new and more ſpiritual ſtate. 5 
The appointment of one day in ſeven, as a day of reſt; 

the ſunctifying a ſeventh part of our time to religious 
purpoſes, was aun ordinance worthy of God; and the 
account we have in Scripture of its having been 7 
pointed ſo early, by Divine Authority, and as a law for 
the whole world, explains how we come to find the ob- 
ſervance of a ſeventh day as ſacred, by univerſal cuſtom, 
mentioned in fuch ancient writers as Homer, Hefiod, 
and Callimachur. Nor can any appointment be imagined 
more fit for keeping up an appearance of religion among 
mankind, than this. Stated ſolemnities, returning pe- 
riodically, have, by the wiſdom of all, lawgivers, been 
thought the beſt expedients for keeping up the laſting 
remembrance of remarkable events. And it is evident, 


+ 


that no event better deſerved to be kept in remembrance 


than that of the completing of the work of creation; 
till ſuch time as the work of redemption, the ſecond 
and beſt creation of man, was completed in the reſurrec- 
tion of the Saviour of the World. Upon which the firſt 
Chriſtians ſanctiſied the firſt day of the week, and, ac- 
cording to the beſt authority now to be had, the feventh 
likewiſe ; though neither with the ſtrictneſs required by 
the Ms/aic Conftitution ; but with that decent liberty, 
with which Chriſtianity makes its votaries free. 

The deſign of creating the human ſpecies, was to put 
them in the way toward ſuch a happineſs as ſhould be 
fit and ſuitable to the nature of free moral agents. This 
rendered it neceſſary to place them in a ſtate of dif. 
| FY 2 cipline ; 
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cipline; the only pres method for learning virtue; 
and we accordingly find a leſſon of obedience “ pre- 
ſcribed them immediately on their coming into ex- 
iſtence. A law, to all appearance, very eaſy to keep. 
Only to abſtain wholly from one particular indulgence, 
being at liberty, within the bounds of moderation, with 
reſpect to others. In the ſtate of things at that time, it 
would not have been eaſy to preſcribe a particular trial, 
which ſhould not turn upon the government of paſſion 
or appetite; Being the only two on the face of the 
earth, they could not be guilty of a breach of duty to 
 fellow-creatures. And with the frequent intercourſe, 
Scripture gives us reaſon to think, they had with au- 
gels, and celeſtial beings, they could hardly bring them- 
felves to any poſitive violation of their duty to God; 
and were under no temptation to neglect it. I hat they 
ſhould fall into this fatal tranſgreſhon of the firſt law 
given for trial of their obedience, was to be expected 
from beings newly created, and wholly unexperienced 
and unprincipled. Thus we fee, that young children 
have no fixed principles ſufficient to prevent their yield- 
ing to temptation : for virtue is an attachment to recti- 
tnde, and abhorrence of all moral evil, ariſing from rea- 
fon, experience, and habit. But though this, and other 
deviations from obedience, were to be expected from 
the firſt of mankind, it does not follow, that ſuch devi- 
ations were wholly innocent. Pitiable undoubtedly 
their caſe was, and the rather, in that they were miſled - 
by temptation from a wicked being more experienced 
than themſelves. Accordingly their eaſe, and that of 
the reſt of the ſpecies, has found fuch pity, and ſuch in- 
terpoſitiohs have been made in their favour, as we have 
reaſon, from Scripture, to ſuppoſe other offending orders 
of beings, particularly the fallen angels, have not been 
favoured with. For it is exprelsly ſaid, that nothing equi- 
valent to the Chriſtian Scheme of Reſtoration and 
vation has been planned out in favour of them ; but that 
they are left to the conſequences of their —— 
te 


This point is not here tated as the author now thinks it ought. See 
the Note page 252. 
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The natural tendency of the leaſt deviation from 
moral rectitude is ſo dreadfully and extenſively fatal, as 
to render it highly neceſſary that the righteous Gover- 
nor of the World thould infli& ſome ſignal and parma- 
nent mark of his diſpleaſure on the occaſion of the firſt 
tranſgreſſion of the firſt of the ſpecies. As a wiſe father, 
who has found his child once guilty of a breach of truth, 
or any other foul crime, ſeems at firſt to diſbelieve it, 
and then puniſhes him with the loſs of his favour for a 
very long time after, and otherwiſe; in ſuch a manner 
as may be likely to make a luſting impreſſion on his 
mind, and deter him from a repetition of his fault. 
Scripture informs us, accordingly, that immediately 
upon the firſt offence, the trangreſſors, and in them the 
whole ſpecies, were ſunk from their natural immortality, 
and condemned to a ſtate obnoxious to death. 
Whether eating the forbidden fruit was not the na- 
tural, as well as judicial cauſe of diſcaſe and death, it is 
needleſs to diſpute ; but what is ſaid of the tree of life 
in the book of Genefis, and afterwards in the Apocalypſe, 
as if it were a natural antidote, or cure for mortality, 
and the means of preſerving life, is very remarkable. 

Death, the conſequence of the firſt tranſgreſſion, and 
which has been merited by innumerable ſucceding of- 
fences, was pronounced upon mankind, on purpoſe to be 
to all ages a ſtanding memorial of the Divine diſplea- 
ſure againſt diſobedience. With the ſame view alſo, 
Scripture informs us, the various natural evils, of the 
barrenneſs of the earth, inclement ſeaſons, and the other 
grievances, under which nature at preſent groans, were 
inflicted; that men might no where turn their eyes or 
their thoughts, where they ſhould not meet a caveat 
againſt vice and irregularity, 

Here I cannot help obſerving, by the by, in how ri- 
diculous a light the Scripture account of the fatal and 
important conſequences of the firſt tranſgreſſion ſhews 
the uſual ſuperficial apologies made by wretched mor- 
tals in excuſe of their vices and follies. One crime is 
the effect of thoughtleſneſs. They did not, forſooth, con- 
ſider how bad ſuch an action was. Another is a natu- 
ral action. Drunkenneſs is only an immoderate indul- 
Fi 7 | gence 
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gence of a natures] appetite; and ſo on. Have ſuch 
excuſes as theſe been thought ſufficient in the caſe be- 
fore us? The eating of the forbidden fruit was only in- 
dulging a natural appetite directly contrary to the Di- 
vine Command. And it is very likely, that our firſt 
parents did not duly attend to all the probable conſe- 
quences of their tranſgreſſion. But neither of theſe 
apologies, nor the inexperience of the offenders, nor 
their being overcome by temptation, were ſufficicat to 
avert the Divine diſpleaſure, the marks of which, we and 
our world bear to this hour. Diſobedience to a known 
law given by our Creator and Governor, is always to be 
looked upon with horror. And no falſe apology ought 
to be thought of; for we may aſſure ourſelves, none 
will be admitted before our All- ſeeing Judge, who 18 
not to be deceived. 

The next remarkable object of our ee in 
this general ſurvey of Scripture, is a dark prophecy of 
a conqueſt to be gained, by one miraculouſly deſcended 


of our ſpecies, over the grand enemy and firſt ſeducer _ 


of mankind; which alſo implies ſome comfortable hopes 
of a reſtoration of the human race to the Divine favour. 

The next diſpenſation of Heaven, which we read of 
in Scripture, is that moſt awful and remarkable judg- 
ment of the univerſal deluge, by which the human race 
were, for the unverſal corruption of their manners, at 
once ſwept off the face of the earth, and the world 
cleanſed from the impurity of its inhabitants. Nothing 
can be conceived more proper for making a powerful 
and laſting impreſſion on mankind, or convincing them 
of the Divine abhorrence of vice and diſabedience, than 
to be informed that it occaſioned the cutting off, or un- 
making, the whole ſpecies, except eight perſons, whom 
their ſingular virtue preſerved amidſt the general wreck , 
of nature. 

It is remarkable, that after the * we find the pe- 

riod of man's life conſiderably reduced below the ſtand» 
ard of it in the Antediluvian age. This is no more than 
was to be expected, conſidering what uſe the ancients 
had made of the great length of life they enjoyed. The 
abridging the term of Human Life i is alſo a ſtanding 
| memorial 


memorial of the Divine diſpleaſure againſt vice. It 
naturally tends, by bringing death nearer the view of 
even the youngeſt, to leſſen men's attachment to the pre- 
ſent tate, and lead them to think of one better, and 
more laſting. By this means alſo, the opportunities of 
offending being leſſened, the guilt and puniſhment ot 
mortals comes to be very conſiderably di- 
miniſhed. * 
Tue laws given to Noah upon his coming out of the 
ark, ſeem to be intended for mankind in general, as he 
was the common father of all who have lived fince his 
time. And we know of no general repeal of them. 
The liberty of killing animals for food is derived wholly 
from hence; a right which we could not otherwiſe 
pretend to. Nor can the oppoſers of the Divine Au- 
thority of Scripture, ſhew any pretence for killing a 
living creature for food, or any ſhadow of the nitle 
which the human ſpecies have to the life of any cren- 
ture whatever, but this grant from the Author of life, 
and Maker of all creatures, who alone has @ right to 

diſpoſe of the lives of his creatures, Nn 
The command for — — death every murderet 
without exception, which law is no where repealed, 
ſeems effeQtually to cut off all power of pardoning that 
atrocious crime. And many crowned heads have ac- 
cordingly made it a rule never to extend their mercy 

to offenders of that ſort. | 

As to the prohibition” of blood, its obligation on us 
has been diſputed. But, as the blood is the ſeat of al- 
moſt every diſeaſe, and is a groſs, unwholeſome, and 
nauſeous ſubſtance, conſiſting of carth, ſalt, and phlegm, 
the beſt way is evidently to abſtuin from it, and fo make 
ſure of avoiding a breach of a prohibition. And in- 
deed, in all doubtful caſes, prudence will always direct 
to keep on the ſafe fide. At the ſame time, the ex- 
ceſlive ſcrupulouſneſs of the Fews about the leaſt par- 
ticle of blood is abſurd. The prohibition is only againſt 
eating an animal with the blood in it. And the in- 
tention was 1 — two-fold. One for the advantage 
of health; other ms te that, in ſhedding the 
f 4 blood 
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blood of the animal. a libation or oſſering might thereby 
be paid to the Lord of life, and Giver of all gifts. 
I be account we have io Scripture of the building of 

the tower of Babel, the confuſion of tongues, and ſcat- 
tering the people abroad into different countries, is 
moſt naturally tolyed by ſuppoſing their deſigu to have 
been, to ſet up an univerſal empire, whoſe eſtabiuſhed 
religion ſhould be idolatry and polytheiſm. This being 
quite contrary to the Divine intention in bleſſing man- 
kind with a revelation from himſelf, it was not fit, that 
it ſhould be ſuffered to take place, at a time, when there 
was no nation in the world, in which the worſhip of 
the true God prevailed. The diſappointment of tuch 
a deſign is therefore a Divine diſpenſation fit to be re- 
corded in Scripture. _ i . 
The deſtruction of the cities of the Plain, for their 
abominable and unnatural vices, is a Divine judgment 
very fit to be related in the records of the diſpenſations 
of God to mankind. For ſuch exemplary vengeance on 

the inhabitants of whole towns, upon kingdoms and 
empires, and upon the whole world together, as we 
have authentic accounts of in Scripture, ſhews, that 
numbers, inſtead of alleyiating, do in tat aggravate the 
guilt of offenders, and draw down a ſwifter and ſurer 
deſtrutian. When we read in Scripture of kingdoms 
broken in pieces, of cities deſtroyed by fire from Heaven, 
of nations partly driven from their own country, and 
ſcattered abroad over the face of the earth, and partly 
given up to be maſſacred by a bloody enemy; and of 
the whole inhabitants of the world ſwept at once into a 
watery grave ; all for vices faſhionable in thole times, 
and patroniſed by the great; when we read ſuch 
accounts of the effects of following faſhion and imi- 

fating great examples, we mult have very little thought, 
if we can bring ourſelyes to imagine, that there is any 
ſafety in giving up conſcience to faſhion, or that ſuch 
an excuſe will at all alleviate our guilt, or puniſhment. 
While we are in the full purſuit and enjoy ment of tolly 
and vice, we rejoice in going along with the multitude, 
Not conſidering, how much we ſhall wiſh hereafter, that 
y'e had been ſingular and unfaſhionable, like the illuſ- 
N . 0 | | trious 
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trious heroes of ancient times, Noeb, Lot, and Abrabam, 
who had the courage to ſtand the empty raillery of 
their cotemporaries; fingular in their virtue, and ſngu- 
lar in the reward of it. Thoſe, who now encourage 
us in vice and folly, will not hereafter aſſiſt us 
in ſuffering their appoint: d conſequences. And the 
appearance of God, angels, and juſt men, on the fide of 
virtue at laſt, will make ai10ther ſort of ſhew for keep- 
ing its votaries in countenance, than that of the fine 
folks does now for the ſupport of the oppoſite praQtice. 

The mott remarkable inſtance that ever was given of 
the Divine approbation, and diſtinguiſhing favour for 
ſingular goodneſs, is in the cale of Abrabam. This 
yenerable patriarch, according to the Scripture account, 
Was a faithful worſhipper of the true God, while the 
whole world was ſunk in idolatry and ſuperſtition. He 
is on that account honoured with the glorious titles of 
Father of the Faithful, and Friend of God ; 
head of the family, from whence the Mefiab was to 
- ſpring; and his poſterity choſen of God for a peculiar 

people, the keepers of the Divine oracles, and the only 

witneſſes for the true God, againſt an idolatrous world. 

He himſelf is called from his own country, and directed 
by Divine authority to remove toadiſtant land; heis tried 
and improved by diſſiculties: for hardſhips ate oſten 
marks of the Divine favour, rather than the contrary. 
That the honours ſhewn him in conſequence of his fin- 
gular piety might be conſpicuous to the whole world, 
they do not drop with him ; but are continued to his 
poſterity, who have been, and are likely to be, the mot 
remarkable people on earth, and diſtinguiſhed from 
all others, as long as the world laits, pe: 

It is very remarkable, that there is hardly a great 
character in Scripture, in which we have not an express 
account of ſome blemiſh, A very ſtrong preſumption, 
that the narration is taken from truth; not fancy. Of 
this illuſtrious pattern of heroic and ſingular virtue, ſome 
inſtances of ſhameful timidity, and diflidence in the 
Divine Providence, are related. Of Moſes ſome marks 
of peeviſnneſs are by himſelf confeſſed. The character 
of the divine pſalmiſt is ſhaded with ſome 5 faults. 
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Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, is recorded to have been 
guilty of the greateſt folly. Several of the prophets 
are cenſured for their miſbehaviour. The weakneſs and 
timidity of the apoſtles in general, in forſaking their 
Maſter in his extremity, are faithfully repreſented by 
themſelves, and even the apgravated crime of denying 
him with oaths (to ſay nothing of Judas's treachery) 
not concealed. This is not the ſtrain of a romance. 
The inventors of a plauſible ſtory would not have pur- 
poſely difparaged the characters of their heroes in ſuch 
a manner, to gain no rational end whatever. 
One uſeful and noble inſtruction from this remarka- 
ble mixture in the characters of the Scripture-worthies, 
is, That human nature, in its preſent ſtate, is at beft 
greatly defective, and liable to fatal errors, which, at 
the fame time, if not perſiſted in, but reformed, do not 
Hinder a character from being predominately good, or 
diſqualify a perſon from the Divine mercy ; which, it 
is to be hoped, has been the caſe of many in all ages, 
nations, and religions, though none perfect. Which 
teaches us the proper courſe we onght to take, when we 
diſcoverin ourletyes any wicked tendency, or have fallen 
into any groſs error ; to'wit, Not to give ourſelves up 
to deſpair ; but to reſolve bravely to reform it, and re- 
cover our virtue, | . | 
We are told in Scripture, that the deſcendants of 
Abrabam were, by a peculiar providence, carried into 
Egypt. The deſign of this was, probably, to communi- 
cate to that people, the parents of learning in thoſe 
early times, ſome knowledge of the God of Abrabam, 
which might remain after they were gone from thence, 
and from them might fpread to the other nations around. 
The figual miracles wrought by Moſes ; the ten imme- 
diate judgments inflicted upon the people of Egypt 
the deliverance of the Jraelite, from their bondage, 
with a high hand, in open defiance of the Egyptian 
power, under the conduct of a ſhepherd; and the 
deſtruQion of the whole Egyprian army, in their endea- 
vour to ſtop their flight; theſe conſpicuous interpoſi- 
ti __ to have convinced that people, that the God 
whom the J1fraclites worſhipped, was ſuperior - — 
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baffled idol and brute deities. But bigotry, and the 
force of education, are hardly to be conquered by any 
means whatever. Ke | 
We have an account in Scripture of Mrs conduct - 
ing the {frac/ites through the vait delert of Arabia, tor 
forty years together, with a continued ſeries of miracu- 
lous ach x mk. ge march itſelf one of the greateſt 
of miracles) in order to their eſtabliſhment in the coun- 
try appointed them. The deſign of their nut being ſooner 
put in poſſcfſion of the promiſed country, was, as we are 
informed by Moſes hiniſelf, to break and puniſh their 
perverſe and-rebellious temper; for which reaſon alk 
only two of thoſe, who came out of Het, reached t 
promiſed country; all the reſt dying in the wilderneſs. 


Nor did even Mo/cs himſelf attain the — of en · 


joy ing tbe promiſed land; which he alſo whe ſhould 
not, and therefore could have no ſelfiſh views for him- 
ſelf, in putting himſelt at the head of this unruly peo- 
to wander all his life, and at laſt periſh in a howl- 
ng wilderneſs ; when he might have lived in eaſe and 
luxury in the Egyptian court. And that be had oo 
{ſcheme for aggrandizing his family, is evident from his 
leaving them in the tation of common Leviten. 
Ihe people of {/racl, arriving at the promiſed coun- 
try, proceed, by Divine command, to extirpate the 
whole people, who then inhabited it, and to take 
ſion of it for themſelves and their poſterity. And there 
is no doubt, but any other people may, at any time, do 
the fame, upon the ſame authority. For, He, who 
made the earth, may give the kingdoms of it to whom 


| he will. And it is fit, that they who are not worthy to 


inherit a good land, ſhould be driven out of it. Which 
was the caſe with the people, who inhabited the land 
of Canaan, upon the arrival of the Hruclites there. For 


at that time, we are told, the meaſure ot their aniquity 


was full. The Jfracl/utes therefore were authorited ut- 


terly to deſtroy them, for their enormous wickedneſs ; 
aud to take poſſeſſion of their country, not on account 


of their own goodneſs ; but, as expreſsly and frequently 
declared, in r:membrance of Abrabum, the pious m 
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der of the nation. If the ancient Pagan inhabitants of 
Canaan were driven out before the Vraelitet, as a proof 
of God's diſpleaſure againſt their idolatry, and othes 
crimes, nothing could 'be a more proper warning to the 
people of Hrael, to avoid falling into the ſame vices, 
which they ſaw bring utter extirpation upon the natives 
of the country, Nor could any ſurer proof be given 
the nations around, of the ſuperiority of the God of the 
Ifraclites, to the idols they worſhipped, than his giving 
victory to his votaries (a ſeemingly fugitive, unarmed, 
mixed multitude of men, women, and children) over 
powerful and warlike nations, under regular diſcipline, 
and in their own county. : {7 
Here is again another pregnant inſtance of the dif. 
ferent conſequences of virtue, and of vice. Several 
great and powerful kingdomy overturned for national 
wickedneſs, ; 

It rs evident from the ſtrain of Scripture, that the 
people of Jrael were ſet up as an example to all nations, 
of God's goodneſs to the obedient, and ſeverity to diſ· 
obedience. It was from the beginning, before their 
entrance upon the promiſed land, foretold them by 
Moſes, that, if they continued attached to the worſhip 
of the true God, and obedient to his laws, they ſhould 
be great and happy above all nations; the peculiar 
care of Heaven, and the repoſitory of the true religion : 
But if they revolted from their God, and degenerated 
into idolatry and vice, they were, as a puniſhment, to 
be driven out of their country, and ſcattered into all 
nations under heaven. Which puniſhment was alſo to 
turn to the general advantage of mankind : as the 
more pious among them would naturally carry the know- 
ledge of the true God into all the countries where they 
were ſcattered ;. which happened accordingly. _ 

In order to the ſettlement of this remarkable people 
in the land appointed them, as a theocracy, or govern- 
ment immediately under God,' a body of civil laws is 
given them directly from heaven by the hand of Moſes ; 
a viſible ſupernatural glory, called, the Shekinab, abiding 
conſtantly among them, as an emblem of the Divine 


Preſence, and an oracle to have recourſe to in all diffi- 
culties, 
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culties. A civil polity eſtabliſhed for them, calculated 

in the beſt manner poſlible for preventing avarice, am- 
dition, corruption, exhorbitant riches, oppreſſion, or 
ſedition among themſelves, and attacks from the ſur- 
rounding nations u them, or temptations to draw 
them into a defire of conqueſt ; in which laſt partice- 
lars the Jewiſh conſtitution exceeded the Spartan, the 


moſt perfect of all human ſchemes of government, and 


the beſt calculated to ſecure univerſal happineſs. 

In a theocracy, or Divine government, it was to be 
expected that religion ſhould be the foundation of the 
civil conſtitution. And had that people been able to 

bear a purely ſpiritual ſcheme of religion, there is no 
doubt, — ſuch a one had been given them. As it is, 
we plainly trace their laws up to their Divine original. 
In the decalogue, the foundation of their whole legiſla- 
tion, we find the very firſt law ſets forth the Divine 
ſcheme in ſeparating them from the other nations of 
the world, viz. To keep up, in one country at leaſt, 
the knowledge and worſhip of the true God, againſt the 
univerſal idolatry and ſuperſtition, which prevailed in 
the reſt of the world. The foundation of all their laws, 
civil and religious, is therefore laid in the firſt com- 
mandment ; in which they are expreſsly forbid to hold 
any other deity, but that of the Supreme. As their 
whole law is ſummed up in the two great precepts of 
Loving God, and Loving their fellow-creatures. 

In this compend of the original law given to the Jews, 
it is extremely remarkable, that theſe two grand precepts 
are directly obligatory. upon the mind. Which proves 
either, that this body of laws was given by Him who 
knows the inward motions of the mind, as well as the 
_ outward actions, and can puniſh the irregularities of 
the one, as well as the other, or that the author of it, 
ſuppoſing it a mere human invention, was a man of no 
manner of thought or conſideration. For what mere 
human lawgiver, who was in his ſenſcs, could think of 
making a prohibition, which he never could puniſh, 
nor ſo much as know, whether his laws were kept or 
violated ? But the whole character of Moſes, the wil- 
dom of the laws he framed for the people of Muel, — 
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plan of government, preferable to the beſt human 

ſehemes, and which accordingly continued longer than 
any of them ever did, without the addition, or repeal 
of one law; theſe ſhew this moſt ancient and venerable 
legiſlator to have been above any ſuch groſs abſurdity, 
as would have appeared in making laws obligatory on 
the mind, which is naturally free, and whoſe motions 
are cognizable by no judge, but the Searcher of hearts; 
and all. this without any authority above human, And, 
that intentions, as well as actions, were accordingly 
commonly puniſhed in that people, is plain from their 
| hiſtory, But to proceed. 

In the ſecond commandment, the worſhip even of 
the true God, by images or repreſentations, is prohi- 
bited, as leading; naturally to unworthy ideas of a pure, 
uncorporeal, infinitely perfect mind; and as ſymbo- 
lizing with the idolatry of the nations around. In the 
third, the due reverence for the name, and conſequentl 
the attributes, and honours, of the Divine Majeſty, is 
ſeoured by a moſt awful threatning againſt thoſe, -who 
ſhould be guilty of any irreverent manner of treating 
the tremendous name of God. And the fourth ſets apart 
one day in ſeven, as ſacred to God and religion. 

© The remaining fix laws ſecure the obſervance of duty 
with reſpect to the life, chaſtity, property, and reputa- 
tion of others; which ſet of laws are very properly 
founded in due reverence to parents, from whom a 
relative and ſocial obligations take their riſe. And in 

the tenth commandment, there is again another inſtance 

fuitable to the Divine authority, which enacted thoſe 
laws; this precept being obligatory on the inind only, 
and having no regard to any outward action. 

The people of Iſrael, as obſerved above, were of a 
temper too groſs and earthly to be capable of a reli- 
gion, like the Chriſtian, wholly ſpiritual. Thoſe early 
ages of the world were not ſufficiently improved, to be, 
in general, fit: for any thing above mere ſenſe ; or how- 
ever, were more likely to be affected by what was fit 

to act upon the ſenſes, than what might be addreſſed to 


the underſtanding. A body of religious ceremonies 
| 8 was 
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was therefore incorporated with, and made a part of 
their polity, or conflitution. But ever» in them, the 
ultimate deſign of (ſeparating that people from all others, 
is every where viſible, and almoſt every particular 
holds it forth. For the religious ceremonies may in 
neral be conſidered as tending to give typical repre- 
ntations of the Chriſtian ſcheme, which was the finiſh- 
ing of all the Divine diſpenſations ; under which head 
may be comprehended the various ſacrifices and obla- 
tions; and to keep the people continually in mind of 
their being in a ſtate of guilt before God ; for which 
the ceremonial purifications were properly 
adapted; to prevent their deviating into idolatry, by 
giving them a religion, which might employ them, and 
in ſome reſpect ſuit their groſs apprehenſions; accord- 
ingly, the ceremonies of the law are in Seriptute called 
imperſect ſtatates, and carnal ordinances; to prove a 
yoke and puniſhment for their frequent tendency to 
idolatry, and image-worſhip ; the ceremonial law is 
therefore called in Scripture an intolerable yoke ; and 
to convey many noble morals under ſenſible ſigns; of 
which one contiderable one may be, That by the fre- 
quent infliction of death on the victims offered, they 
might never be ſuffered to forget, that death is the 
wages. of fin, 4 
We have in Scripture the hiſtory of that moſt extra- 
ordinary. people # gr. related, and partly predicted, 
during a period of above three thouſand years, making 
a continued ſeries of miraculous interpoſitions (for their 
preſent ſtate is as much fo, as any of the puſt) in which 
the various unexampled viciſſitudes they have under- 
gone, and which they are yet to paſs through, are evi- 
dently owing to direct interpoſitions of Divine Provi- 
dence, and are all along the immediate conſequence of 
their behaviour to their God. 
Thus, to mention a few remarkable inſtances, if they 
murmur againſt Moſes in the wilderneſs, and worſhip 


idols of their own making, their carcaſes fall there, and 
none of them is allowed to enter the promiſed land, 
which is given to their children. If they avariciouſly, 
and contrary to command, keep the ſpoils of the bea- 

f theniſh 
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| theniſh enemy, they are vanquiſhed in the next engages 


ment. If they be obedient to God, and attack their 


enemies in full confidence of the Divine Strength, they 


conquer. If one King ſets up the worſhip of idols, the 
Divine Vengeance puniſhes him and his people. If 
another deſtroys the high places, where thoſe infamous 
rites were celebrated; all goes well in his time. If a 
ſucceſſion of inſpired prophets is raiſed among them, to 
keep them in mind of their allegiance to God, and they put 
them to death, one after another, for their unacceptable 


freedom, in reproving the prevailing vices of both king and 


people, and deviate; from time ro time; through the in- 
fection of the neighbouring countties, into idolatry and 
vice, they are carried away captive to Babylon; If they 
repent of their fatal degeneracy, and remember their 
God, whom they have forſaken, he turns their captivi- 
ty, and brings about their reſtoration to theit own land 
once more. And laftly, if they fill up the meaſure of 
their iniquity by imbruing their wicked hands in the 
blood of their Meftuh, they are totally rooted out of 
the land, which was given to their fathers; their tem- 
ple is demoliihed; their country given to the Gentiles, 
and themſelves ſo ſcattered abroad in all na ions, that 
greater numbers of them may be found almoft in'any 
country than their own; and to this diſperſion, which 


| has already continued for upwards of ſeventeen hundred 


years, is added, according to the prediction of Moſes, 
ſuch uncommon diftreſs, as is not to be equalled in the 
hiſtory of any other nation. | 
The early and total diſperſion of the ten tribes, with- 
out any return hitherto (though it is expected, ac- 
cording to ancient prophecy, in the laſt ages of the 
world) ought to have been conſidered by them as an 
awful warning of what the remaining part of that peo- 
ple might expect to be their own fate, if they proved 
diſobedient. And from the hiſtory of the whole twelve 
tribes, one of the nobleſt and moſt important morals 
may be drawn, viz. That a nation may expect to proſ- 
per, or ſink, according as it is favoured by Divine Pro- 
vidence, or the contrary; and that therefore virtue is 
the only ſure foundation of national happineſs, * 
| 4 But 
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But after all their irregularities and . 
from their God, and his obedience and worſhip, they 
are all, (the poſterity of the ten tribes, as — as the 
two) according to ancient prophecy, to be finally re- 
placed in their own country, in greater happineſs and 
glory than ever. All which peculiar honours, impor- 
tant diſpenſations, and ſingular interpoſitions for this 
ple, the poſterity of Abrabam are intended as a 
ing proof, during a period of near four thouſand 
years already, and how much longer God knows, of 
what value in the ſight of God, the ſingular piety of 
that venerable patriarch was, for whom it ſeems as if he 
could not (ſo to ſpeak) do favours enough even to the 
lateſt poſterity of him who had greatly ſtood up alone for 
the worſhip of the true God againſt a whole world ſunk 
in idolatry. 

Prophecy makes a very conſiderable part of revela- 
tion, In the prediQtions of Scripture, there is found 
ſome account of the future fate of many of the empires 
and cities which have made the greateſt figure in the 
world. From whence we learn, that the author of pro- 
ecy is the God of the Gentiles as well as of the cus. 
hat neither his preſcience, nor his power, is limited to 
the affairs of any one nation whatever. | 

No branch of Scripture prophecy is ſo intereſting tous as 
thoſe which hold forth the coming of the M and his 
kingdom, which ſhine more and moreclearly from the firſt 
obſcure one given immediately after the fall, That the 
« Seed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head; 
down through a period of four thouſand years, to thoſe 
plain ones given by Zacharias the prieſt, Simeon, Anna, 
and Jobn the Baptiſt, his immediate fore-runner ; and 
thus the important defigns of God, with regard to man- 
kind, opened by degrees, every great prophecy carrying 
on the view to the laſt glorious ages; till at length our 
Saviour himſelf comes as a light into the world, and 


carries his ſublime informations and heavenly precepts 


immenſely beyond what had been done by all the = 
phets, lawgivers, and philoſophers, opening a proſpect 
anto eternity, and bringing life and immortality to light. 
Of prophecy more hereafter. 
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The hiſtory of our Saviour's birth, life, miracles, doc- 
trine, predictions, death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, 
makes a very conſiderable part of Scripture. 

The Chriſtian ſcheme itſelf may be conſidered as the 
publication of an act of grace to a rebellious world, and 
of the terms upon which God will mercifully receive 
mankind into favour. The ſublime, the intereſting, and 
comfortable views it exhibits are theſe :  * 1 

God, the Original of all being, the Father of man- 
kind, who brought the ſpecies into exiſtence with a 
view wholly to their happineſs, willing to forgive his 
offending guilty creatures upon any terms conſiſtent 
with the honour of his government ; but at the ſame 
time diſpleaſed with vice and irregularity, and not to 
be reconciled to offenders, but upon proper conditions. 
Or in other words, the Chriſtian religion repreſents Al- 
mighty God in the twofold character of the wiſe and 
righteous Governor of the moral world, and of the ten- 
der and merciful Father of his creatures, 

'The Chriftian ſcheme repreſents the human ſpecies, 
who were originally, as all orders of rational beings, 
obliged to à perfect obedience to the Divine Authority, 
and, in conſequence of that, inſured of a happy immor- 
tality, univerſally degenerate, and become obnoxious 
to puniſhment by diſobedience. Which renders ſome 
expedient neceſſary for ſaving them from deſtruction, 
conſiſtently with the dignity of the Divine govern- 
ment. : 

The third character concerned in the Chriſtian 
ſcheme, is the Meſiab, the Son of God, who is in it ex- 
hibited as leaving his celeſtial ſtate, and aſſuming the 
human nature, to give up voluntarily his life for the 
fins of mankind, in order to their being reſtored to 
a capacity of pardon upon repentance and reforma- 
tion. 

In the blameleſs life of this glorious perſon, while on 
earth, a perfect example is ſet before mankind of obe- 
dience to the Divine laws; and in his ſufferings, of pa- 
tience and reſignation to the will of God. 

In his doctrines, the perfections of God are more 
clearly manifeſted to mankind, than by any, or all _ 

] 9 other 
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other teachers that ever appeared. The evil of vice, 
the excellency of virtue, and their reſpeQive connec- 
tions with bappineſs and miſery, more fully ſet forth, 

'The dignity of the human nature more gloriouſly ma- 
nifeſted in the importance of the ſcheme for the reſto- 
ration of man, and the high elevation to which Chriſti- 
anity teaches to aſpire. The proper and acceptable 
method of worſhipping God, declared. The certainty 
of obtaining pardon upon repentance and reformation, 
The future reſurrection of the body, and the everlaſti 
and increaſing happineſs of the whole man, aſcertai 
beyond doubt. 

In his laws, the whole duty of man is more fully and 
perfectly declared, and with an authority to which no 
other lawgiver could pretend; which authority he con- 
firms by unqueſtionable miracles and predictions fully 
accomplithed ; by conferring on his followers the power 
of working miracles; and eſpecially by riſing from the 
dead, according to his own prediction. The ſubſtance 
of the preceptive part of Chriſtianity is contained in the 

following paragraph. 

On account of the death and interceſſion of the Me/- 
fiah, that perfect and blameleſs obedience, which is na- 
turally the indiſpenſible duty of man, and all rational 
creatures, the defect of which made an expiation and 
interceſſion neceſlary, is graciouſly diſpenſed with; and 
inſtead of it, thorough repentance for all our offences, 
which implies the reformation ot them, as far as human 
frailty will admit, and a candid reception and ſteady 
belief of the Chriſtian celigion, and fincere endeavours 
to obey its laws, and to attain the perfection of its 
graces and virtues, accepted, and made the condition 
of pardon and everlafting happineſs: Which are, love, 
reverence, gratitude, and obedience to God. Love, 
gratitude, and obedience to Chri/t; through whom, as 
the appointed interceſſor, we are by revelation taught 
to addrels the Almighty Father of all, and whoſe death 
we are to commemorate according to his appeintment. 
Thankfulneſs to the Holy Spirit, the Comtorter, and 
Inſpirer. Bencvolence to men. Temperance with re- 
ſpect to our own paſſions and appetites. Humility, 
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meekneſs, chaſtity, purity of heart, integrity in thought 
and word; mercy, charity, and the performance of all 
the ſocial and relative duties of life ; ; forgiving of inju- 
ries, loving enemies, prudence without cunning ; ze 
without” rancour ; ſteadineſs without obſtinacy ; con- 
tempt of riches, honours, pleatures, and all worldly 
things; courage to ſtand up for the truth in ſpite of the 
applauſe or threatenings of men; attention above all 
things to the concerns of futurity ; vigilance againſt 
temptations from within, and from the allurements of 
the world, and perſeverance to the end in alpiring 
after the ineſtimable prize of a glorious and happy im- 
mortality. 
Chriſtianity propoſes the nobleſt motives to obedience 

that can be conceived, and the fitteſt for influencing 
ſuch an order of beings as mankind. The moſt ſordid 
and ſtupid is likely to be alarmed by the threatenings of 
a puniſhment inconceivably terrible, and of immenſe 
duration. The natural conſequence of which tear is, 
its being deterred from vice, and forced to think of re- 
forming. From whence the next ſtep is into ſobriety, 
or negative goodneſs: Which leads naturally to the 

ractice of direct virtue; and, as practice produces ha- 
bit, the iſſue to be expected is, a habit of virtue; an 
attachment to goodneſs ; farther and farther degrees of 
improvement; and in the end ſuch a perfection in the 
government of paſſion and appetite, in benevolence to 
' mankind, and piety to God, as will, upon the Chriſtian *' 
plan, qualify for future happineſs. 
Thus the denunciation of future puniſhment for 
vice, which Chriſtianity ſets forth, is evidently a wiſe 
and proper means for promoting virtue : Eſpecially, 
if we add the encouragement of certainty of pardon 
upon repentance and reformation, which important 
point we owe wholly to revelation. And if we allo 
take in the views of the ſupernatural aſſiſtance which 
Chriſtianity encourages well-diſpoſed perſons to expect 
in their conflict with temptation and vice; and thoſe 
high honours, and that. fublime happineſs, which re- 
vealed religion ſets before mankind, as the conſequence 


of a e perſeverance in virtue. The * of 
uch 
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ſuch motives for powerfully influencing ſuch an order 
of beings as the human ſpecies, 1s a proof, that the re- 
ligion which prop ſes them is of Him who formed the 
human ſpecies; who endowed mankind with reaſon, 
with hope, and fear, and made the mind ſuſceptible. of 
babit, and ſtamped upon it the idea of immortality. 
For none but He, who formed the mind, and perfectly 
knew its ſprings, could addreſs it in a way fo proper 
for influencing it, and for bringing it, in a conſiſtency 
with its nature and preſent tate, to the ſteady love and 
practice of virtue. 3 

We have likewiſe in Scripture an account of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Chriſtian religion, and the firm adhe- 
rence of its firſt profeſſors in ſpite of perſecution. Ad- 
dreſſes from the firſt propagators of Chriſtianity to their 
proſelytes, explaining more tully the doctrines of reli. 
gion, ſolving their difficulties, encouraging them to 
conſtancy, and giving them uſeful directions for the 
conduct of life, And predictions of the future tate of 
the church, its degeentaey into Popery, and the con- 
ſummation of all things, 

Here the amazing jcheme, being completed, comes 
to a period. The Divine Diſpenſations with regard to 
mankind, in their prefent ſtate, having been finiſhed in 
the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in the world, 
nothing more is to be expeRed, but the completion of 
the predictions yet unfultilled, of which the chief are, 
the reſtoration of the ſraclites and Fews to their own 
country, with the convertion of the world in general to 
the Chriſtian religion, which makes way for the laſt glo- 
rious ages; for the renovation and conſummvntion ot all 
things; for the general judgment of the whole human 
race, according to the characters thy have ſuſtained in 
life, the condemnation and utter defirnQion of ſuch of 
the ſpecies as (hall be found to nave renyered themtelves 
unworthy and incapable of the Divinc mercy, and the 
eſtabliſhment of the pious and virtuous in an everiaſti:g 
ſtate of glory and hoppinets, in order to their umproviug 
and rifing higher and higher to all eternity. 

Can any man, who only runs through this brief and 
imperfect {Ketch of the whole body of revelation, brin 
Gg 3 | himſelf 
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himſelf to believe, that ſuch a ſcheme could have been be- 
gun with the beginning of the world, carried on through 
a ſucceſſion of four thouſand years by the inſtrumentality 
of a number of different perſons, who had no opportu- 
nity of concerting meaſures together; exhibiting to the 
view of mankind. all that is great, important, and uſeful 
to be known aud practiſed, all the Divine Diſpenſations 


with reſpe@ to a fpecies of rational moral agents, the 


feope and purpoſe of the whole being wiſe, good, wor- 
thy of God, and ſuitable to the wants of men, uniform 
in its purpoſe throughout, teaching one grand and uſe- 
ful leſſon from the beginning to the end, agreeing with 
itſelf, with the conſtitution and courſe of nature, the 
ſtrain of hiſtory, and the natural reaſon of man, in which 
there appears a perfect agreement betwixt types and 
antitypes, doctrines and precepts, predictions and com- 


pletions, laws and ſanctions, pretenſions and truth; 


and the whole leading directly to the higheſt improve- 
ment and perfection of Human Nature ; can any man 
bring himſelf to believe ſuch an univerſal, all-compre- 
henſive ſcheme to be really no more than human con- 
trivance? But of this more hereafter. | 


Confiderations on ſome Particulars in Revealed Religion. 


HE reader may remember, that I put off the ſub- 
ject of Providence, though commonly reckoned a 


daoctrine of Natural Religion, till I ſhould be upon Re- 


velation, becauſe it is from thence that it receives its 
principal confirmation and eftabliſhment. 

The opinion, that the world, and all things animate 
and inanunate, are by the infinite Author of all, ſup- 
ported in their exiſtence, and conducted in all the 
changes of ſtate, which they undergo, is as ancient as 


the belief of the Divine exiſtence. 


As to the natural or material world, it is certain, 


from reaſon and experience, that the inactivity of mat- 


ter is inſeparable from its nature. All the laws of na- 
ture, as deduced from experience and obfervation, are 
founded upon this axiom, That matter does neceflarily 

| continue 
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continue in that ſtate in which it is at p t. 
whether of reſt or of direct motion, till it put 
out of that ſtate by ſome living agent. To imagine 
matter capable of itſelf, of changing its ſtate of reſt into 
that of motion, or of motion into reſt, would be ſup 
ſing it ſomething elſe than matter; for it is eſſential to 
the idea of matter, that it reſiſt all impreſſions made 
upon it. Unreſiſting matter is a felf-contradictory idea; 
as much as noiſy filence, vicious virtue, or the like. 
There is not one appearance, or eſſect, in the natural 
world, that could have been brought about by unxeſiſt- 
ing matter. Upon the inertia of matter, the whole 
courſe of nature depends. To fay, that matter, how- 
ever modified, is capable of being made to have any 
tendency to change its place or ſtate, would be uſexib- 
ing to it a power of chooſing and refuſing. For before 
it can of itſelf change its ſtate of reſt for motion, or of 
motion for reſt, it muſt chooſe for itſelf. If a particle 
of matter is to move itſelf, which way ſhall it move? 
If you determine caſtward, weſtward, ſouthward, or 
northward; the queſtion immediately ariſes, why ſhould 
it move caſtward rather than weſtward, or ſouthward 
rather than northward ? To aſcribe thought, or choice, 
or activity of any kind, to matter, however modified, 
is alcribing to it what contradicts its very nature and 
eſſence, For its nature and eſſence is to continue tor 
ever inactive. So that, wherever we ſce a portion of 
matter in motion, it is certain, that it is moved by the 
action of ſome living agent. Farther, it we found in 
the natural world no motions carried on, but what pro- 
ceeded in direct lines, it might be conceivable, that the 
matter of the univerſe had received ſuch an impulle at 
the beginning, as had continued its motions till now, 
For, matter, put once in motion, muſt, if left to itſelf, 
move on in a direct courſe to eternity. But whoever 
has conſidered the natural world, will reflect, that there 
are a great many different motions continually going 
on in the univerſe, ſome of which are directly contrary 
to others. That the forces, with which bodies tend to 
one another, and with which ſome ſolid ſubſtances co- 
here, are immenſely great, while the caſe, with which 
Ggo4 the 
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the lighteſt bodies paſs through the ſpace, in which thoſe 
forces prevail, makes it inconceivable, that any thing 
material is the cauſe of thoſe ſtrong tendencies. This 
therefore obliges us to have recourſe to ſomeghing im- 
material, as the cauſe of the endleſsly various, compli- 
cated, and contrary tendencies, which we ſee prevail 
in nature. In the ſolar ſyſtem, ſuppoſing, as ſome have 
fancied, a ſet of ſubtle particles continually flowing in- 
ward, toward therſun, to produce the effect of gravita- 
tion, there muſt be another influx of the ſame ſort of 
particles from all parts toward each of the planets, for 
they too are endowed. (to uſe the common expreſſion) 
with the power of attracting toward themſelves what- 
ever is within the ſphere of their attraction. It is evi- 
dent, that the courſe of the particles, which cauſe gra- 
vitation toward the ſun, muſt be in part directly con- 
trary to that which cauſes the gravitation of the 
ſatellites of a planet toward it. And the ſtreams of 
particles flowing inward, toward each of the ſatellites 
of a planet, muſt be in part directly contrary to the 
courſe of thoſe which flow toward the planet itſelf, 
The planet alſo continually changing place, no poſſible 
influx of particles toward it can produce the effect re- 
quired, becauſe that direction of ſuch influx, which 
would be fayourable in one ſituation, muſt of courſe be 
quite contrary in another. And upon the planet itſelf, 
if there are any animals or vegetables, any material 
ſubſtances, in which there 1s either ſecretion, motion 
of fluids, corruption, decay, or renovation, the contra- 
riety of the courſe of the particles, by which ſuch in- 
ternal : motions are carried on, muſt be ſuch as to pro- 
duce abſolute confuſion ; for we muſt at laſt conceive 
throughout all created ſpace, an infinite number of 
- ſtreams of ſmall particles flowing in all directions, which 
could, by the very ſuppoſition, produce no regular mo- 
tion in the material ſyſtem. Beſides, we know, that 
the forces of attraction and gravitation are not as the 
ſurfaces of bodies attracting one another; but as the 
number of particles contained in them, which requires 
a power that {hall freely pervade the moſt ſolid bodies, 
not merely affect their ſurfaces, We likewiſe know, 

that 
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that elaſtic matter tends every way, or endeavours to 
diffuſe itſelf wider and wider, and to repel its own par- 
ticles, and every ſurrounding body. This power, or 
tendency (to uſe the common improper term) is by no 
means conſiſtent with any theory of ſtreams of parti 
flowing any one way ; but is eafily explicable by that of 
an Infinite Mind within all matter. 

There is, in ſhort, no ſolution of the various and te 
tendencies of the parts of the material ſyſtem, that is not 

lpably abſurd, beſides having recourſe to an Infinite 
Mind, in which the viſible world has its being, and by 
which it not only was at firſt put into motion, like a 
clock wound up and ſet a going; but is continually, 
from moment to moment, actuated according to certain 
fixed rules or methods, which are what we call the Laws 
of Nature. | 

If therefore we find it neceſſary, on account of the 
neceſſary inactivity of matter, which has nothing in its 
nature equal to the complicated motions, which we ſee 
in the ſyſtem of the world, to conclude, that the Infinite 
Author of Nature does continually, cither mediately or 
immediately, exert his indefatigable power in conduct - 
ing and actuating the inanimate machine; we cannet 
ſuppoſe lefs, than that he beſtows as much of his atten- 
tion and ſuperintendency upon the moral ſyſtem, as upon 
the natural; for the latter, having been produced for 
the ſake of the former, ſhews the Gras to be of ſupe- 
rior value. | 
The ſuperintendency of a world infinite in extent, 
and containing an infinite number of particulars, would 
evidently be no more than what Infinite Power and 
Omnipreſence would be fully equal to. So that the 
thought of any ſhadow of difficulty in governing the 
univerſe, ought never to enter into our minds. 

To ſuppoſe great part of the ſcheme of Providence 
carried on by the miniſtration of angels, or other created 
beings, comes to the ſame, as aſcribing all to the im- 
mediate agency of the Supreme. For every created be- 
ing in the univerſe, the higheſt ſeraph, as well as the 
meaneſt reptile, derives all his powers from the Supreme, 
and depends from moment to moment, upon the — 
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verſal Author of exiſtence, for his being, and the exer- 
tion of all his powers. * 

The promiſcuous diſtribution of happineſs and miſery 
in this life, or what we commonly call good or bad for- 
tune, is no ſort of objection to the doctrine of a Provi- 
dence. The continual and certain conſequences of vir- 
tue and vice reſpectively, the immediate interpoſition of 
Heaven, on every occaſion, would have been wholly in- 
conſiſtent with a ſtate of diſcipline. And yet there iz 

F a genetal ſcheme as viſibly carried on in the moral 
world, as in the natural; though many particulars in 
both lie out of the reach of our weak faculties. 

To ſay, that it is diſparaging the Divine Wiſdom to 
allege the neceſſity or propriety of a continual exertion 
of power in the natural world, which ought rather to 
be ſuppoſed to have been ſo conſtituted at firſt as to 
proceed of itſelf, without the continued application of 
the Almighty hand; this objection, duly conſidered, 
has no manner of weight, For, if the material world 
was to exiſt at all, it was neceſſary it ſhould be what by 
the very nature of matter it muſt be; that is, inanimate 
and inactive. And if ſo, it muſt be actuated, or be mo- 
tionleſs, or at leaſt it muſt have no complex motions. 
The truth is, a ſelf-moving complicated material ma- 
chine, is a contradiction in terms; and therefore what 
could not poſſibly exiſt. 4 | 

If we conſider that the Infinite Mind inhabits all 
created and uncreated ſpace, we ſhall think it as proper 
in Him to actuate continually the immenſe machine of 
the univerſe, to every atom of which he is immediately 
preſent, as for a human mind to actuate the body it in- 
habits. And no one in his ſenſes ever thought it would 
have been better, that the body ſhould have been made 
to perform its functions like a clock once wound up, 
than that it ſhould be continually, from moment to mo- 
ment, at the command of the mind, to aQtuate it at 
pleaſure. 

In the ſame manner, with reſpect to the moral world, 
it is not leſſening the wiſdom or power of the univerſal 
moral Governor, to ſuppoſe interpoſitions neceſſary. 
There are various conſiderations which ſhew the con- 


trary. In 
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In general, that of the preſent frail and pitiable ſtate 
of Human Nature; the circumſtance of an evil being's 
having got an aſcendancy over mankind ; of the firſt in- 
troduction of vice being through temptation, which 
may be our peculiar misfortune; of our being perhaps 
one of the loweſt orders of moral agents; theſe circum- 
ftances may render it proper, that we at leaf ſhould 
have ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance given us, that there 
ſhould be ſome peculiar interpoſitions in our favour. 
Now, to ſuppoſe a poſitive providential ozconomy and 
fuperintendency carried on, is ſuppoling the eaſſeſt poſli- 
ble ſcheme for gaining ſuch ends as might be wanted 
for the advantage of our ſpecies. 
Communities ſeem to require a providence, to reward 
or puniſh their behaviour in their national and public 
character, as on occaſion of the obſervance, or breach 
of laws of nations, or alliances. The rewards and pu- 
niſhments of the future ſtate will be perſonal. Good men, 
being guilty of faults, ought to ſuffer in this world, 
though they come to final happinels in the next; that 
evil may not wholly eſcape: which ſeems to infer the 
propriety of a Providence. The wonderful diſcovery of 
the perpetrators of horrid crimes, particularly murder, 
is a ſtrong preſumption of the truth of this doctrine. 
But revelation puts this matter wholly out of doubt; 
as it every where goes upon the ſuppoſition of a conti- 
nual Divine ſuperintendency over the natural and moral 
world. For it repreſents this world as God's world, 
created, preſerved, continually conducted, and hereafter 
to be judged by Him. It exhibits a ſcheme of the Divine 
conduct of the affairs of the world in general, and of 
one nation in particular “, which is altogether incon- 
_ ſiſtent, without taking in the idea of a Providence. 
Prophecy, and miracles, of which elſewhere, neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe Divine interpoſition. And Holy Scripture in 
a variety of places expreſsly affirms the doctrine of Pro- 
vidence. For it informs us, | | 
That God preſerveth, and upholdeth all things by 
* the word of his power; and that they continue to 
p | this 
See page 441. 
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this day according to his ordinance. That he has 
« appointed ſeed time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſum- 
mer and winter; and that they ſhall not ceaſe, while 
* the earth remaineth. That with him is the fountain 
4. of life. That he preſerves man and beaſt, and gives 
food to all fleſh. That in his hand is the foul of every 
living thing, and the breath of every creature. That 
in him we live; and move, and have our being, wha 
holds our ſouls in life, and will be our guide even to 
* death. That he preſerves us, whilſt we ſleep, and 
| © when we wake; when we go out, and when we come 
« in, even from the womb, making us to dwell in 
« ſafety. That he is the univerſal King, and Judge of 
* all, and does according to his will in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. 
« 'That angels, archangels, principalities and powers, 
4 thrones and dominions, are ſubje& to Him, and that 
« they rejoice to do his commandments, hearkening to 
« his word. That he gives fruitful ſeaſons on earth, 
e and crowns the year with his goodneſs; and again, 
at his pleaſure, ſhuts up heaven, that there be no rain, 
and that the land yield not her increaſe; turning a 
« fruitful land into barrenneſs, for the wickedneſs 
* them that dwell therein. That the Moſt High rules 
* in the kingdom of men, and gives it to whomſoever 
« he will. That he puts down one, and ſets another 
„up. That by him kings reign, and princes bear rule. 
„That unleſs he keep the city, the watchmen watch in 
„ vain. That he increaſes the nations; and again 
« deſtroys them; that he enlarges, and ftraitens them 
« at his pleaſure. That whenever he ſpeaks concern- 
« ing a nation, to build and to plant, or to pluck up 
« and deſtroy it, his counſel ſhall ſtand, and he will do 
< all his pleaſure. That from him comes every good 
« and perfect gift; and at the ſame time, there is no 
« (penal) evil in the world, which he has not ſent. 
That he kills, and makes alive; that he wounds, and 
« heals; brings down to the grave, and brings up 
* again, at pleaſure. That the preparations of the 
& heart and the anſwer of the tongue, are from God, who 


„ gives wiſdom to the wiſe, and knowledge to thoſe who 
| | * know 
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* know underſtanding; and when it ſeems good to him, 
« hides the thing from the wiſe and prudent, which he 
« reveals to babes. That he makes poor, and makes rich 
4*« brings low, and lifts up. That riches and honour come 
« from him. That the race is not to the ſwift, nor the bat- 
« tle to the ſtrong ; nor bread to the wiſe, nor favour to 
„ men ot ſkill; but it is the hand of God, that has 
„ wrought all theſe things. That though the horſe be 
prepared againft the day of battle, ſafety is from God. 
« That he makes wars to ceaſe, and ſends the ſword 
« among the nations, at his pleaſure. That the wrath 
# of man ſhall be made to work out his praiſe, and the 
* remainder ſhall be reſtrained. That when the lot is 
A caſt, the diſpoſing of it is of God. That he works all 
things according to the counſel of bis own will, and 
is accountable to no one | | 

The truth of the doctrine of Providence is therefore 
eſtabliſhed upon reaſon and revelation. 

To proceed to another ſubjet : The account we have 
in Scripture of our ſpecies in general ſuffering by the 
firſt offence of our grand parents, may ſeem at firſt view 
_ ſomewhat diſſicult to underſtand ; as if it were a hard- 
ſhip that we ſhould be in any — loſers by what we 
are innocent of. That we ſhould be in danger of being 
condemned to any future or final puniſhnient upon any 
account, but our own perſonal voluntary guilr, is con- 
trary to the whole tenor of Scripture, and would indeed 
render revelation, as well as reaſon, wholly uſeleſs for 
directing us to the means of working out our own ſal. 
vation, and avoiding deſtruction. That perfect Juſtice 
ſhould determine one perſon to final deſtruction for 
what was done by another, many ages before his birth, 
at once overturns all our notions of right and wrong. 
And if we cannot judge of right and wrong, we cannot 
be expeQed, nor ſhould ever have been commanded, to 
forſake the error of our ways, and do that what is lawful 
and right, So that this opinion grofsly miſrepreſents 
the character of the Judge of the world, and {ubverts 
religion, natural and revealed, from the foundation. 
But that the natural, as well as judicial effec of the firſt 
violation of Divine Authority, wed by innumerable 

| : 4 ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding tranſgreſſions, might be the ſinking of the 
ſpecies ſome degrees lower; the ſubjecting them, and the 
world they inhabit, to viſible marks of Divine diſplea- 
ſure; and their being, upon the whole, of courſe, in a 
ſituation leſs promiſing for univerſal virtue and happi- 
neſs; may be reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, and may 
be found to have been intended for valuable moral pur- 
poſes, For, as the caſe of our ſpecies is, that they have 
continued dilobedient ever fince the firſt offence, it is 
but reaſonable, that they be expoſed to ſufferings and 
afflictions. And as the natural tendency of affliction is 
reformation, and every inſtance of our world's being in 
a ruined ſtate, and under a curſe, ought to furniſh a me- 
morial of the great evil of vice; on theſe conſiderations, 
the preſent ſtate of the world is evidently an effect of 
the Divine goodneſs, as well as ſeverity. If man is 
ſank below the ſtation, in which the ſpecies were firſt 
placed, he has no room for complaint: for he might 
have been placed there at his creation. If our condi- 
tion ſeems leſs promiſing for virtue and happineſs, than 
that in which the firſt of the ſpecies were at their crea- 
tion placed ; it is on the other hand to be remembered, 
that revelation ſhews, very great things have been done 
for us, more than ſufficient to make up for what ſeem- 
ing diſadvantages we may labour under. And thus all 
ground of complaint is effeQually precluded. 

The Scripture account of the deſtruction of mankind 
by a general deluge, is a ſubject which deſerves to be 
briefly conſidered. | 

Though it is not to be poſitively affirmed, that this, 
or the other, was the true cauſe ot a particular ſuperna- 
tural phznomenon, or the method in which it was 
brought about; we may yet conclude in general, that 
it is more ſuitable to the ways of God, to bring about 
all effects, as well natural, as thoſe we call ſuperna- 
tural, or miraculous, by certain adequate means, and, 
as far as poſſible, conſiſtently with the ſtated laws and 
courſe of nature. That a mighty wind ſhould, accord- 
ing to the Scripture account, ſeparate the Req-/ea for 
the paſſage of the people of /rac/, was as proper a mi- 
racle wrought in their favour, as if the immediate word 
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or will of God had done it. And if the general deluge 
was brought on by ſome pre-eſtabliſhed natural means, 
it was no leſs a Divine judgment upon a race of crea- 
tures, whoſe wickedneſs was foreſeen, than if it had 
been cauſed by the immediate exertion of Omnipotence. 
What conſtitutes a particular wonderful event a proper 
miracle, in a theological ſenſe, is, its being expreſaly 
appealed to by ſome perſon, as a confirmation of a new 
pretended doctrine or miſſion from heaven. The gene- 
ral deluge was accordingly foretold, and the people of 
thoſe ancient times forwarned of it by Noab, but in 
vain. Should a perlon, pretending to a Divine miſſion, 
foretel an earthquake ſome months or years before, 
and an earthquake ſhould happen exactly at the threa- 
tened time, all reaſonable men would yield that mea- 
ſure of aſſent to his aſſertions and pretenſions, which 
might be thought juſtly due to the authority of one ſin- 
gle miracle, taken in conjunction with the other cir- 
cumſtances of his own character, and that of his doQrine, 
Yet earthquakes are effects of natural cauſes. And if 
any perſon thinks it diſparages the miracle of the flood 
to ſay, that it was brought about by the inſtrumen- 
tality of an intervening cauſe, the objection is the ſame, 
taking it for an immediate effect of Divine Power. For 
the end being the deſtruction of a race of degenerate 
mortals, it may as well be ſaid, Why were they not all 
ſtruck dead in a moment by a word from the mouth of 
God, without the inſtrumentality of the ſuffocating 
element of water? as, Why was the flood brought on 
by means of any intervening cauſe? No one doubts, 
whether the old world was deſtroyed by God, as an 
exemplary puniſhment for their wickednels. Why 
ſhould any one think it leſs a Divine judgment, for its 
being brought about in a confiſtency with the regular 
and uniform procedure of nature, than if it had been an 
effect quite detached from, and unconnected with the uni- 
verſal ſcheme ; which is not ſo beautiful, ſo maſterly, 
nor ſo worthy of an univerſal Governor. 
Since the deciſion of the queſtion of the cauſe of the 
tides, which puzzied all antiquity, and bas been ſhewn 
5 py our incomparable philoſopher to be the effect of — 
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mutual gravitation of the earth and moon; it is very 
_  eafily conceivable, that a nearer approach of the moon 
toward our earth, by a third part of her whole diſtance, 
would cauſe an enormouſly high tide. If therefore we 


fuppoſe the moon, or any other celeſtial body, to ap- 
proach very near to the earth, the effect muſt be ſuch 


u tide, as would riſe higher than the higheſt lands, and, 


rolling round the globe, would waſh down all terreſtrial 


- ereatures into the deep, where they muſt periſh, As 
we know that comets, from time to time, come from all 


parts of the heavens, and enter into the planetary re- 
gions; it is no unnatural ſuppoſition, to imagine that a 
comet, paſling near the earth at the time of the deluge, 
might have been the appointed inſtrument of the Di- 
vine vengeance, by producing, by means of attraction, 
a diſruption of the outward ſhell of this earth, under 


which it is probable a great collection of waters was 


lodged ; which being by attraction raiſed into an ex- 
ceflive tide, muſt occaſion the immerſion and deſtruction 
of all land animals. And which might in great part 
be afterwards abſorbed into vaſt empty caverns in the 
earth, which might by the ſame means be opened for 
ts reception, and thus the preſent dry land left. The 
Scripture account, of the © breaking up of the foun- 
* tains of the great deep,” ſeems to countenance this 
notion; which whoever would examine thoroughly, 
may read Whi/ton's Theory of the Earth. That it is 
made very probable in that work, that a comet did paſs 
near the annual path of the earth, about the time of the 
general deluge, is acknowledged by the moſt judicious 
aſtronomers. That, upon every theory, the account of 
the flood is attended with difficulties, muſt likewiſe be 


confeſſed, But I think it a ſatisfaction, that upon the 


fuppoſition of its being brought about by a comet, the 
poſſibility of it is fairly made out, and even a ſort of 
analogy to the common courſe of nature, in the tides, 
which at times riſe to ſuch heights as to produce partial 
deluges. h | | 

However the flood was brought about, there are too 
many viſible and unqueſtionable marks of a general 
diſruption of the outſide of this our planet, inthe hideous 
| mountains, 
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mountains, miſhapen rocks, hollow vales, and other 
ruinous appearances, with quantities of ſea-ſheils, boncs 
ef animals, and large trees, found at a great depth in 
the earth; there are, I ſay, too many marks of a gene- 
ral concuſſion and ruin over the whole face of the carth 
to leave any room to doubt that it has undergone ſome 
very great and univerſal change; which we bave all 
the reaſon in the world to conclude, was no other than 
that of the general deluge, which, as it is deſcribed in 
Scripture, ſeems fit to have produced exactly the effects 
we obſerve. | 

It is true, that teleſcopes diſcover, on the face of the 
moon, and the planet FVenus, irregularities and rough- 
nelles, which make an appearance ſomewhat like to 
thoſe, which we may ſuppoſe might be obſerved from 
the moon upon the face of our earth. But we cannot 
be certain, that thoſe inequalities have not been part of 
the original make of thoſe bodies; unleſs we could 
examine them, as we can thoſe of our own planet. $5 
that what we obſerve of this fort upon thoſe bodies, does 
in no degree aſſect what has been {ſaid with reſpe to 
the probability that a general deluge was the cauſe of 
the viſibly ruinous ſtate of our earth; for we cannot be 
ture, that the inequalities on the face of the Moon and 
Venus are of the ſame ruinous kind with thoſe of our 
world. The Moon, eſpecially, differs from our planet 
in two eſſential particulars. For it is certain beyond 
all doubt, that ſhe has neither ſea, at leaſt on the face 
which is always towards us, nor atmoſphere of air. So 
that we cannot reaſon on any minute circumſtances 
from one to the other; but may judge of what we find 
in our own world, the ſtate of which ſeems perfectly to 
anſwer to what might have been expected to be pro- 
duced by ſuch a deluge as Mo/es deicribes, 

One particular, with regard to the flood, is too re- 
markable tobe omitted. We have in the book of Genefir 
an exact account of the meaſures of the ark in cubits. 
la the time of Moſes, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the 
world was ſo well known, or natural biſtory carried 
ſuch a length, that the variety of different ſpecics of 
terreſttial animals ſhould ” gueſſed at to any nearneſs, 
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So that it was to be expected, the meaſures of the ark 
ſhould be taken either too ſmall or too large, if the cal- 
culation of the room neceſſary for lodging ſeven of every 
clean ſpecies, and two of every one of the others, had 
been taken according to mere human knowledge, or 
conjecture, Inſtead of which, it is found by caleula- 
tions made in our times, when it is, by means of our ex- 
tenſive commeree over the world, known, how many 
different ſpecies of terreſtrial animals there are in all 
different climes and countries ; that the meaſures ,we 
have of the ark would have afforded juſt ſufficient room 
for all the creatures to he ſtowed in it, and one year's 
proviſion. ' No human ſagacity could, in thoſe early 
times, in which there was fo little intercourſe among 
the inhabitants of different countries, have gueſſed at 
the true number of different ſpecies of land animals in 
all the various climates of the world, every one of which 
_ almoſt has its peculiar ſet. It is therefore evident, that 
the ſize and capacity of the ark was ordered by Divine 
appointment. For a human architect would undoubt- 
edly have given its meaſures too large or too ſmall, 
There being ſomewhat ſeemingly difficult in the 
Scripture account of thoſe degenerate beings, the fallen 
angels, it may be proper to throw together a few thoughts 
on that head. 
Whether the angelic ſpecies were, at the time of 
their fall, in a firſt ſtage of trial, ſuch as that in which 
we are at preſent, or whether they had gone through 
their firſt ſtate of diſcipline, and deviated afterwards, as 
it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of finite moral 
agents to ſuppoſe them in any ſtate out of all danger, 
or poſſibility of deviation; whatever particular ſtate, I 
ſay, they were at that time in, the poſſibility of their 
degenerating into diſobedience may be accounted for 
in a way comprehenſible by us; though we cannot be 
| ſure, that we have the true and full aceount of that 
whole matter. The moſt probable account of the 
tranſgreſſion and degeneracy of thoſe once illuſtrious 
beings, may be, That they diſallowed of the juſt pre- 
tentions of the Meſſiab to be the general Governor of 


their whole order; as the perverſe e afterwards re- 
| | ts jected 
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jected him, when he came in the fleſh, To ſuppoſe 
that the angels, now fallen, were capable of reſolutely 
and deliberately oppoſing themſelves ro Omnipotence, 
or railing rebellion againſt God, as God, is abſurd. But 
it is no way inconceivable, that they migbt at firſt 
queſtion the 1 pretenſions to authority over them; 
which might, for any thing we know, be diſputable, 
as his miſſion appeared to ſome even of the ſincere, 
though not ſufficiently conſiderate, Jews. In conſe- 
quence of this, we can eaſily enough conceive the poſli- 
bility of their being miſled, by pride, by example, and 
perſuaſion of Satan, the leader of the adverſe party, 
who probably himſelf had afpired to a ſuperiority over 
his fellow-beings, and could not brook a rival. As to 
the difficulty of ſuppoſing a ſet of beings, of ſuch ſupe- 
rior wiſdom as we commonly ſuppoſe they poſlefled, 
capable of error; Scripture itſelf expreſsly affirms, that 
the angels are chargeable with folly, Beſides, we pro- 
nounce raſhly, when we pretend to affert, that the 
angels were at the time of their full tly ſuperior to 
the moſt knowing of our —_— e find indeed thoſe 
who kept their integrity, ſpoke of in Scripture as raiſed 
to very high degrees of elevation. But nothing can 
from thence be argued with reſpect to thoſe who fell 
many apes before, when perhaps they might not be riſen 
to any ſuch degree of perfection as the good part of that 
ſpecies now enjoy, which may be tbe reward of their 
virtue and fidelity, Befides, ſuppoſing thoſe beings to 
have fallen from a ftate of happineſs, ro which they 
were raiſed in conſequence of their having with ſucceſs 
paſt through one ſtage of trial or diſcipline, we know 
not whether one ſtage of diſcipline was all that was 
allotted them. We know not but they were to paſs. 
through two, or more, as one properly ſpeaking ſeems 
appointed for us, though, as obſerved before, no ſtate of 
treedom can be wholly ſecure from all poſſibility of 
deviation, but only more and more ſo, according to the 
increafing experience, longer habitude, and greater wil- 
dom of moral agentss We know not, but the angelic 
ſpecies were raiſed to the happineſs, from which they 
fell, in conſequence of their going through a more 
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advantageous and eaſy firſt ſtage of probation, than 
what is appointed us ; and that, to balance that advan- 
tage, the happineſs they were raiſed to was more preca- 
rious than that which is deſtined for thoſe of our ſpecies, 
who ſhall acquit themſelves with honour of a more dif- - 
ficult one, This ſeems no more than equitable, and 
natural, that the conſequence of an eaſier ſtate of trial 
paſſed through with ſucceſs ſhould be a lower degree, 
and more precarious kind, of happineſs; and of a more 
difficult one, a higher and more certain kind of happi- 
neſs. And beſides, it is very probably the nature of 
all moral agents to value moſt, and be moſt afraid of 
loſing, what has coſt them the greateſt pains to attain, 
and what only a few have attained. However it be, 
there is plainly no abſurdity in the Scripture account 
of the fall of a certain number of beings, of a rank 
prior in exiſtence, and ſuperior in dignity, to ours ; nor 
of their being driven, by a total deſpair of recovery to 
the Divine favour, to a confirmed habit of perſeverance 
in vice, and oppoſition to all good ; which, increaſing, 
muſt increaſe their puniſhment, and multiply their dam- 
nation. That thoſe deſperate beings, who know them- 
ſelves to be ſealed to deſtruction, ſhould, as far as per- 
mitted, exerciſe an implacable envy and hatred againſt 
our ſpecies, of whom they forſee that ſome part will 
riſe to that happineſs, from which they are irrecovera- 
bly fallen, is not to be wondered at. A Nero, a Duke 
d' Alva, a bloody father inquifitor*; are not theſe dæ- 
mons? If we have ſuch diabolical beings in our own 
ſpecies, who have had ſo ſhort a time to improve in 
wickedneſs, and are ſtill under a diſpenſation of hea- 
venly grace; why ſhould we wonder at any accounts 
we have in Scripture of the confirmed wickedneſs of 
ſpirits abandoned to deſpair, and who have had many 
thouſands of years to improve and harden themſelves in 
vice : | 
Some have made adifliculty of the incarnation of Chriſt ; 
as if there were in that doArine ſomewhat peculiarly 
hard to admit, or next to abſurd. But in ſuch caſes, 
where nothing is required to be granted, but what is 
analogous 
® Sec Page 257. 
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analogous to the courſe of nature; it does not ſeem rea- 
ſonable to heſitate at any ſuppoſed difficulty, which, if 
removed, would leave another confeſſedly as hard to 
ſurmount. How a ſpiritual being, of any rank what- 
ever, comes to be immured in a material vehicle, is to 
us wholly inconceivable. The incarnation of a human 
ſoul is a myſtery utterly inexplicable by human ſags- 
city. Nor is it at all more incomprehenſible, how an 
angel, or archangel, ſhould animne a body, than how 
a human mind ſhould. The difficalty does not ariſe 
from the rank, or dignity, of the ſpirituai being; but 
from the nature of ſpirits in general ; whoſe power of 
animating and actuating a materia vehicle, and the 
nexus, which forms the union between two natures ſo 

different, are to us wholly inconceivable. 
And as to the objectiou, Of its _ improdable, 
that a being of ſuch dignity, as that of the Meftab, 
ſhould condeſcend to aſſume, for a time, the loweſt ſta- 
tion of rational nature; it will preſently vaniſh, on con- 
ſidering the importance of the purpoſe, tor which he did 
4o. For if, in conſequence of this amazing condeſcen- 
ſion, there ſhould, in a confiſtence with the Divine recti- 
rude, and eſtabliſhed order of rhe moral world, and the 
freedom of the creature, many thouſands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of our ſpecies, be raiſed hereafter by degrees to 
ſach greatneſs and goodneſs, that the preſent Ration of 
the archangel Gabriel will be regarded by them as an 
inferior one (which will certainly one day be the caſe) 
who can think any apparatus, to gain ſuch an end, too 
coſtly, or operoſe? Whoever duty confiders the ſtu- 
pendous excellence of a nature, which, however mean 
and low at preſent, is yet forined capable of an endleſs 
progreſſion in every noble quality ; will not think any 
contrivance ill beſtowed, or any condeſeenſion too low, 
to gain the moral improvement of ſach a ſpecies, Add, 
that condeſcenfion on a proper occafion, and for ſome 
important end, is ſuitable to a ſuperior nature; and pe- 
culiarly agreeable to every great mind. And let the 
conſideration of the high exaltations of the Meffiab, in 
conſequence of his gracious interpolition for the re- 
Ccovery of a rained ſpecies, be taken in. Add likewiſe 
Hh 3 the 
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the Divine pleaſure of exerting a benevolence ſo exten- 
ſive, that an eternity will be employed by a race of be- 
ings, delivered by it from utter deſtruction, in celebrat- 
ing its praiſes, and expreſſing that gratitude, which 
every ſucceeding period of their happy exiſtence will 
heighten, every new enjoyment will inflame with ever- 
growing rapture. 

To pretend to diſpute whether it was poſſible for 
mankind to be reſtored by any other means than thoſe 
which Infinite Wiidom has choſen, is both preſump- 
tuous and uſeleſs, It is our wiſdom to confider what 
we have to do, as the moral conſtitution of things is ; 
not to amuſe ourſelves with vain ſpeculations upon what 
could do us no ſervice to know, and what it is impoſ- 
ſible we ſhould by our own ſagacity ever diſcover. In 
general, it is evident, that the repentance and re for- 
mation of offenders was not of itſelf, without ſome ad- 
ditional apparatus, ſufficient, conſiſtenily with the Di- 
vine ſcheme, to reſtore a guilty order of beings to a ca- 
pacity of being received to pardon. For Divine wil- 
dom never uſes a more operoſe method of proceeding, 
when one leſs ſo will anſwer the end. ; 

Whether we ſhall at all, in the preſent ſtate, be able to 
determine wherein the principal propriety or neceſſity of 
the death of Cbriſt conſiſted, and how it came to be effica- 
cious for our reſtoration to the Divine favour, is greatly 
to be queſtioned ; as Scripture. has only declared to us 
the fact, that it is chiefly by his laying down his life 
for mankind, which was the great end of his coming 
into the world, that we are to be received to pardon and 
mercy; but has given us no preciſe account ot the modus 
of the operation of his death for that purpoſe, nor how 
the ends of the Divine government were anſwered by 
it, In general, may it be ſaid, That the confideration 
of ſo important a ſcheme found neceſſary for reſtoring 
an offending order of beings, is likely to ſtrike all ra- 
tional minds, who may ever come to the knowledge of 
it, with a very awful ſenſe of the fatal evil of vice, 
which made it neceſſary. And as they muſt ſee the 
difficulty of finding ſuch a mediator for themſelves, in 

caſe of their offending, they may thereby be the more 
Fo | | '* 7: effectually 
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effeually deterred from diſobedience. It may impreſs 
them with high notions of the Divine purity, and aver- 
ſion to evil, which made the reſtoration of offenders a 
work ſo difficult and expenſive. And we know not how 
wide each particular in the moral icheme of the Divine 
government may extend, We are told in Scripture, 
that the angels deſire to look into the myſtery of our 
ſalvation : That ſome of them have actually fallen from 
their obedience is doubted by none who admit revela- 
rion: That there is any ate of finite virtue and hap- 
pineſs fo ſecure, as thut it is jwpoſhble to fall from it; 
or that created beings can, conliſtently with freedom, 
be raiſed to any ſuch ſtate as to defy weakneſs and er- 
ror, and to be above all advantage trom inſtruction by 

ept or example, is by no means to be affirmed. 
And if there be no reaſon to doubt, but iu all Hates free 
agents are fallible (though more and more ſecure of 
continuing in their obedience, as more perfect) ſinee 
according to Scripture even the angels are chargeable 
with folly ; it may then be put as a conjecture, whether 
the ſcheme of the reſtoration of mankind may not have 
immenſely extenſive and valuable effects upon various 
orders of moral agents throughout the univerſe for pre- 
ſerving them in their obedience, This effect the con- 
_ fideration of it ought to have eſpecially, above all, on us, 
who are molt nearly intereſted in it; and we ought not 
to hope to eſcape, if we negle ſo great ſalvation ; and 
ought therefore, if we name the name of Chrift, to re- 
ſolve to depart from iniquity. It is alſo to be expected, 
that the conſideration of what our everlaſting happineſs 
coſt, ſhould immenſely enhance the value of it to 
thoſe of our ſpecies who ſhall hereafter be found fit for 
it ; eſpecially with the additional conſideration of the 
hideous ruin we ſhall have eſcaped, which is ſuch as to 
render it neceſſary for the Son of God to leave for a 
ſeaſon his eternal glory, to deſcend to our lower 
world, and give himſelf to death, to deliver as many 
of us as would from it, That our Saviour died a 
witneſs to the truth of his own miſſion and doc- 
trine, as well as a ſacrifice for the ſins of mankind, is 
certain. But it is evident, that his death was very dif- 
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ferent, both in intention and conſequences, from thoſe 
of the martyrs, That his death was alſo a glorious in- 
ſtance of obedience, and a noble example for our imi- 
| tation, and that of all rational agents, is alſo to be taken 
in, and heightens the grandeur of the ſcheme. A con- 
| ſequence from the obedience and death of- -Chrift, men- 
tioned in Scripture, and. hinted above, 1s his being 
* highly exalted, and receiving a name above every 
„ name in heaven and earth, to the glory of God the 
« Father. Of which likewiſe we can ſee the propriety 
and juſtice. And Scripture alſo countenances the opi- 
nion, That the high exaltation of ſuch a number of 
mankind, as ſhall be found capable of it, is given bim 
as a reward for his ſufferm 

However, none of theſe conſiderations, nor all of 
them together, come up to the point in queſtion, viz. 
[What connection in the nature of things there is be- 
tween the death of Chri/t and the ſalvation of mankind, 
This will probably be a defideratum as long as the pre- 
ſent ſtate laſts, 

To expect that we ſhould be informed of the Divine 
economy with the ſame diſt inctneſs as of our own duty, 
would be a piece of arrogance above ordinary. It 1s 
by experience we are inſtructed in temporals, as well 
us ſpirituals; and we procced according to it, and are 
fucceſsful in the affairs of life, while we know little or 
nothing of the means by which the Divine Wiſdom acts 
in the natural world, and ought in all reaſon to expect 
to know ſtill leſs of his ſcheme in a ſupernatural inter- 
poſition ; as the plan of our redemption may be called. 
Did we know, which probably it is not proper we 
ſhould, more of the foundations and connections of the 
various parts of that ſublime ſcheme, we ſhould then 
know nothing uſeful to us but our duty, That we 
know now; and with ſuch clearneſs, as will render us 
_ wholly inexcuſable, if we be not found in the full and 
faithful performance of it. 

The doctrine of the future reſurrection of the body 
may, as properly as any one, be ſaid to be peculiar to 
revelation. For there is no reaſon to think, that even 


the more civilized heathen nations had generally any 
notion 
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notion of it. On the contrary, we ſind the enlightened 
Athenians, in the apoſtolic times, ſtartled at it, us alto- 
gether new to them. But, to uſe the words of the 


great apoſtle of the Gentiles to his hearers, © ſhould 
it be thought a thing incredible that ſhould 
„ raiſe the dead?” To give life and being at firſt to 
what was once nothing, is certainly at leaſt as difficult 


as to reſtote a bodily vehicle from a ſtate of corrupti 
and to re-unite to it the mind, which had ſtill pre 

its exiſtence during the ſtate of ſeparation. And the 
ſame Oimnipotence, which was equal to the former, may 


be fairly concluded equal to the latter. The precite 


modus, in which this re- union of the material and ſpi- 
ritual parts of the human nature at the reſurrection 
will be executed, is to us, as well as innumerable 
other eſſects of the Divine power, wholly unkaown. 
The following hypothelis, or conjecture, (the author 
of which I cannot recollect) has been thought ingeni- 


ous. That there may be originally diſpoſed, in the 
nt ructure of the human frame, a ſyſtem of famina, in 


miniature, of the future acrial or ztherial reſurreQion- 


body, fo enveloped or wrapt up, as to continue incor- 


ruptible, till the conſummation of all things; at which 
time, by a pre-eſtabliſhed law of Nature, it may unfold 


itſelt in a manner analogous to conception or vegetation, 


and the ſoul being re-unired to it, the perſect man may 
again appear, renewed in his nature and ſtate, and yet 
in general the ſame compound being he is ut preſent, 
confilting of ſoul and body, or, perhaps more properly, 
of body, ſoul, and ſpirit. The apottle PeuP; compa- 
r.ſon of the death and burial of the body to the ſowing of 
a grain of wheat; and the reſurrection of the future body 
to the ſpringing up of the ſtalk, which we know to be 
nothing elſe than the unfolding of the minute lamina 
originally diſpoſed in the grain ſown, gives counte- 
nance to this conjecture, and probably furniſhed the firſt 
hint of it. It is not my purpoſe to eſtabliſh any one 
hypotheſis whatever. The only end anſwered by men- 
croning a conjecture for ſolving this ditliculty, if it be 
a difficulty, is to ſhew the doctrine of a future reſur- 
rection to be conceivable, without any abſurdity. - 
mu 
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muſt even be owned, that the ſcheme of a reſtoration, 
or renovation, of the whole human nature is incom- 
parably more beautiful and regular, and confequently 
more likely to be the true one, than that received by the 
heathen world, which ſuppoſed the total loſs or deftruc- 
tion of one eſſential part of the nature, I mean the body, 
and made the future man a quzte different being, an 
unbodied ſpirit, inſtead of an embodied one, Whereas 
the Chriſtian ſcheme repreſents the diſſolution and ſe- 
paration of the body for a time as the effet and puniſh- 
ment of vice, and its reſtoration as the effect of the kind 
interpoſition of our glorious Deliverer; by which means 
the whole exiſtence of the human ſpecies (I mean, that 
part of them which ſhall be found fit for life and im- 
mortality) appears uniform, and of a piece; and after 
the concluſion of the ſeparate ſtate, goes on as before, 
only with the advantage of being incomparably more 
perfect, though ſtill the ſame in kind. | 

The views held forth in Scripture of the future re- 
ſtoration, glory, and happinels of the peculiar people of 
God ; of the univerſal eſtabliſhment of the moſt — 
and perfect of religions; of the il ennium, or paradiſe re- 
ſtored, with the general prevalency of virtue and good- 
neſs; by which means a very great proportion of thoſe, 
who ſhall live in that period, will come to happineſs; 
all theſe views are ſublime, worthy of the Divine rev 
lation which exhibits them, and ſuitable to the great- 
neſs of the moral economy. But, as the future parts of 
prophecy are, and ought to be, difficult to underſtand 
in all their minute particulars, as is evident from the 
diverſity of opinions given by the commentators on thoſe 
parts of holy writ ; while they generally agree, that the 
above-mentioned particulars are in Scripture held forth 
as to be hereafter accompliſhed ; as this, I ſay, is the 
caſe, it may not be neceſſary that I attempt to fix any 
one particular ſcheme of the completion of thoſe parts 
of prophecy. 

The doctrine of a future general judgment of the 
whole human race by the ſame Divine Perſon, who, 
by the power of the Father, made the world, and who 

redeemed it, is held forth in Scripture in a manner _ | 
able 
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able to the pomp with which ſo awful a ſcene may be 
expected to be tranſacted, That the whole Divine 
ccouomy, with reſpect to this world, ſhould conclude 
with a general inquiry into, and public declaration of, 
the character, and fo much of the paſt conduct, as may 
be neceſſary, of every individual of the ſpecies; and 
that, in conſequence of the different behaviour of each, 
during the ſtate of diſcipline and probation, their fu- 
ture exiſtence ſhould be happy or miſerable ; that every 
individual ſhould be diſpoſed of according to what he 
has made himſelf fit for; all this the perfect reQitude 
of the Divine nature indiſpenſably requires. And with- 
out this concluſion of the whole axconomy, the moral 
government of the world muſt be imperfect ; or rather, 
without it, the very idea of moral government is ab- 
ſurd. That the deciſion of the future ſtate of men will 
turn chiefly upon their general prevailing characters; 
the habits they have acquired ; the diſpoſitions they 
have cultivated ; their attachment to virtue and obe- 
dience, or to irregularity and vice, ſeems probable both 
from Scripture and reaſon. So that, as on one hand a 
few errors, if not perſiſted in, but repented of and re- 
formed, being contiſtent with a prevailing good charac- 
ter, may be overlooked ; fo, on the other, a thouſand 
aQs of charity or virtue of any kind, if done from indi- 
rect views, or by perſons of hypocritical or bad hearts, 
will gain no favour from the general Judge. Of what 
conſequence is it then that we be ſure of our own inte- 
grity! And how dreadful may the eſlects prove of go- 
ing out of the preſent ſtate of diſcipline, with one vi- 
cious habit uncorrected, or with a temper of mind de- 
fective in reſpe of one virtue! 

Whether all the more ſecret errors of perſons of good 
characters, of which they have ſincerely repented, which 
they have for years lamented with floods of undiſſem- 
bled tears, and which they have thoroughly reformed, 
will be diſplayed to the full view of men and angels, 
ſeems a queſtionable point: For it does not to reaſon 
appear abſolutely neceflary ; It being eaſily enough 
conceivable, that the character of a perſon may be de- 
terminable by Divine Wiſdom, and capable of * 
* | | x 
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ſet forth to the general view in a manner ſufficiently ſa- 
tisfactory, without ſo minute an examination. And if 
fo, it may be concluded, that the fincere penitent will 
be put to no needleſs pain, And if there is a pain more 
. cruel than another, it is for a generous mind to be ex- 
poſed to public ſhame. Beſides what reaſon may ſug- 
geſt on this head, the numerous expreſſions of Scrip- 
ture, of blotting out the ſins of penitents from the 
©. beoks of remembrance; of hiding, covering, and for- 
« getting them,“ and the like, ſcem to favour the opi- 
nion, that the character and conduct of penitents will 
be only ſo far diſplayed, as to ſhew them to be fit ob. 
jects of the Divine Mercy, 


SECT. 3; 
Confiderations on the Credibility of Scripture. 


T is not only to the ſtudious and learned, that the 
1 proofs of Revelation lie level. All men, who will 
apply their faculties with the ſame diligence and attention 
which they every day beſtow upon the common affairs, 
and even the amuſements, of life, may be rationally con- 
vinced, that they are under Divine Government, and 
muſt feel, that they are accountable creatures; upon 
which fundamental principles the whole ſcheme of Re- 
velation being conſtructed, they may eaſily bring them- 
{elves to ſee the force of the evidence ariſing from mira- 
cles and the completion of prophecy, particularly thoſe. 
relating to the Fewwi/h people; which, in conjunction 
with the character of Moſes and the Prophets, of Chrift, 
and his Apoſtles; a due attention to the nature and 
tendency of the doctrines and precepts contained. in 
Scripture ;. and the conſideration of the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, ſo wholly unaccountable upon any other 
footing, than its being from God; may give full and well- 
grounded ſatisfaction to any conſiderate perſon, that all 
the objections of the oppoſers of Revealed Religion can 
never amount to ſuch a degree of weight in the whole, 
as to over- balance the poſitive proof for it, or yield a 
ſufficient proof that the whole is a forgery. R 
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At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that to be quali- 
fied for examining in a proper manner all the various 


arguments in favour of Revelation, requires a very ex- 


tenſive knowledge in various ways, as in philological 


and critical learning, hiſtory, and philoſophy, natural 
and moral. Which ſhews in a very ſtrange light the 
preſumption of many men of ſuperficial and narrow im- 
provements, who pretend to oppoſe _—_—_— and raſhly 
enter into a diſpute for which they are ſo ill furniſhed. 
For it is the unfair and fallacious proceeding of many 
diſingenuous oppoſers of Revealed Religion, to detach 
ſome fingle branch of proof, or ſome doubtful argument, 
and by cavilling at that, endeavour to overturn the 
whole evidence tor Revelation. But whoever will con- 
ſider the ſubject with candour, will ſee, that it is of ſuch 
an extenſive nature, comprehends ſo many different 
views, and is eſtabliſhed upon ſuch a variety of argu- 
ments, drawn from different parts of knowledge, that 
the true ftate, and full teſult, of the evidence, u the 
whole, cannot, by the nature of the thing, be reduced to 
one point; and conſequently, that taking any one narrow 
view of it, and judging from that, is the way to deceive 
ourſelves and others. lt is indeed as if @ man were 
raſhly to pronounce, that the earth is of no regular 
tos whatever, merely from obſerving the irregularity 
of the Alps, and other ranges of mountains, which fill 
the eye of the traveller, while the whole globe is too 
large, and too near, for the human fight to comprehend 
its general figure. Yet the very firſt principles of geo- 
graphy ſhew, that the protuberance of the higheſt moun- 
tain of the world, being but three miles perpendicular, 
is no greater irregularity upon a globe, eight thouſand 
miles in diameter, than the little roughneſſes upon an 
orange are derogations from the general roundnels of its 
figure; as a mite, or other very ſmall inſet, might be 

ſuppoſed to imagine them. ä 
o conſider any complex ſubje in a partial manner, 
excluſive of any material part, and without taking in 
tae whole of it, is not conlidering it as it is; and fub- 
jects will not be underſtood otherwiſe than as they are. 
Men of narrow minds may run themſelves, und deſigu- 
ang 
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ing men others, into endleſs labyrinths, and inextrica- 
ble errors: but Truth ſtands upon its own eternal and 
immoveable baſis ; and Wiſdom will in the end be juſti- 


fied of her children. 


The whole evidence of Revelation is not prophecy 
alone, nor miracles alone, nor the ſublimity of its 
doctrines alone, nor the purity of its precepts alone, nor 
the characters of Mo/es and the Prophets, Chrift, and his 
Apoſtles alone, nor the internal character of ſimplicity 
in the writings of Scripture alone ; nor any one of the 
other branches of proof alone; but the joint coincidence 


and accumulated effect of them all concentred. Now, 


he who can bring himſelf to belief ſeriouſly, that fuch a 
number of amazing coincidences, ſuch a variety of evi- 
dence, preſumptive and poſitive, circumſtantial and 
eſlential, collateral and direct, internal and external; 
thould by the Divine Providence be ſuffered to concur, 
to the effectuàl and remedileſs deception of the moſt in- 
quiſitive, judicious, and ingenuous part of mankind, muſt 
have ftrange notions of the Divine œconomy in the 
moral world. And he, who, in ſpite of the ſuper- abun- 
dant and accumulated evidence for the truth of Reve- 
lation, will ſuffer himſelf to be miſled into oppoſition 
againſt it, merely on the account of ſome fingle circum- 
ftial difficulty, muſt have no head for judging compli- 
cated evidence; which yet every man has occaſion to 
weigh, and to act upon almoſt every day of his life. 
And he, who, from indirect views of any kind, labours 
to miſlead mankind into oppoſition againſt what would 
be infinitely to their advantage to receive, is the com» 
mon enemy of truth, and of mankind. 

If the facred hiſtory of Scripture has not the inter- 
nal marks of truth, there is no reaſon to give credit to 
any hiſtory in the world. And to queſtion the veracity 
of ancient hiſtory in the groſs, would be (to mention 
no other abſurd conſequences) doubting whether there 
were any men of integrity in the world, till theſe four 
or five centuries laſt paſt. The remarkable coincidence 
betwixt ſacred and profane hiſtory ſhews the genuine- 
neſs of the former; and its delivering grave and credi- 


ble accounts of things, while many of the ancient wri- 
. ; ters 
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ters amuſe us with fables evidently drawn from im- 
rfect accounts of the facred ſtory, plainly diſcover 
ripture to have been the original from which the 
other is an imperfect copy. Of the foundation and 
meaſure of certainty attainable by teſtimony, I have 
treated elſewhere ®. | 
The fragments of ancient Pbænician hiſtorians pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius ; with what we have of Zens, the 
Egyptian writers, whoſe opinions and accounts of things 
are preſerved by Diogenes, Laertius, Diodorus Siculut, 
and others; the fragments we have aſcribed to Linus, 
Orpheus, Epicharmus ; The remains of Sanchoniatbon, 
Beroſus, Manetho, Philo Byblius, Euryſur the Pythago- 
rean, Hipparchus, Amelius the Platonift, Heruclitur, 
Timeus, Chalcidicus (who writes of Moſes ), Homer, 
Hefiod, Callimachus, Ariflopbanes, Plato, Cicero, Ovid, 
all theſe in what they ſay of the creation, agree in the 


main with Mz/er's account of it. Homer, Hefiod, Calli- 


machus, Ariſtobulus, Theophilus of Antioch, Lucian, Dion 
Caſſius, ——_ Philo, Tibullur, mention, or 
allude to, the uni cuſtom of reſting every ſeventh 
day. The Egyptian writers, Plato, Sirabo, Ovid, Virgil, 
and others, mention the ſtate of innocence, and the Fall. 
Philo Byblius, from Sanchoniathon and Plutarch, ſhew, 
that ſeveral particulars of the Fall were received by the 
moſt ancient heathens. Ferdinand Mendefins teſtifies, 
that many particulars relating to Adam, Eve, the for- 
bidden tree, and the ſerpent, are to be found among the 
natives of Peru, and the Philippine iſlands. And the 
name of Adam is known among the Indian Brachmans, 
which word has been by ſome thought to have been a 
corruption of fbrabamans ; and it has been thought pro- 
bable that the religion of Zoroaftres and the Magi is 
derived from that patriarch. The truth of Moſer's ac- 
count of the flood is atteſted by Berofus, Diodorus, Varro, 
Pliny, Plutarch, Lucian, Molo, Nicolaus, Damaſcenus, 
and others; ſome of whom mention the name of Noah, 
the ark, and the dove, Foſephus Acofta, and Antonio 
Herrera atfirm, that at Cuba, Mechoana, Nicaragua, and 
other parts of America, the memory of the flood, and 

the 
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 - the ark, are preſerved, and were found, with feveral 


other doctrines, of mere revelation, upon the firft diſ- 


ceoveries of thoſe places by the Europeans. But to pro- 
ceed, Beroſus, Manetho, Hefiod, Nicolaus, Damaſcenus, 


and others, mention the age of the firſt men to have 
been almoſt a thouſand years. Plutarch, Maximus 
Tyrius, Catullus, and others, ſpeak of an intercourſe be- 
tween God and men in ancient times. Porphyry, Jam- 
blichus, and others, ſpeak of angels. The hiſtory of the 
tower of Babel, under the poetical diſguiſe of the 

iants to ſcale heaven, is found in Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucan, and the Sibylline Oracle quoted by Joſephus. 


" Diedorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus, 


mention the deſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrab. The 
hiſtory of Abraham and other patriarchs, agreeable to 
the writings of Moſes, is found in Philo Byblius from 
Sanchoniathon, and in Beroſus, Hecataus, Damaſcenus, 
Artapanus, Eupolemus, Demetrius, and Juſtin from Tro- 
gus Pompeius, who alſo gives Jeſepb's hiſtory agreeable to 
Scripture. By ſeveral of theſe the principal acts of Moſes 


are related. Of whom mention is alſo made by Mane- 


tho, Lyfimachus, Cbæremon, Diodorus Siculus, Longinus, 
Strabo, Pliny, and Tacitus. Diodorus ſpeaks of the dry- 
ing up of the Red Sea. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Philo Byblius, Ariſtopbanes, Tacitus, Horace, and Fuve- 
nal, mention the ceremony of circumciſion. Euſebius 
tells us, that a book was written by Eupolemus on Elijab's 


Miracles. The Hiſtory of Jonah is in Lycophron and 


fEneas Gazeus, Julian the apoſtate owns that there 
were inſpired men among the Jews. Menander men- 
tions the great drought in the time of Elijah. 'The 
hiſtories of David and Solomon are given in a pretty 
fall manner in the remains of the Phenician Annals, 
and Damaſcenus's Hiſtory, in Eupolemus, and Dius's 
Phenician Hiſtory, who ſpeaks of riddles, or hard que- 
ſtions, ſent betwixt Solomon and Hiram ; of which allo 
Menander the Epbeſian Hiſtorian, Alexander Polyhiſtor, 
and others, give an account. Hazael, King of Syria, is 
mentioned by Fu/tin, Menander the Hiſtorian men- 


tons Salmanoſar, who carried the Tfraeliter, or ten 


tribes, into that captivity, from which they are not yet re- 
. 2 turned 
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turned. The name and expeditions of Sennacherib, King 
of Aria, are found in oſus's Chaldaics, and Hero- 
dotus's Hiſtory, which laſt relates the deſtruQion of his 
vaſt army (2 Kings xvii.) with a mixture of fable. 
Suctonius, Tacitus, Pliny the younger, and Numenius 
teſtify, that there was ſuch-a perſon as 0 Chriſt, 


His miracles are owned by Celfus, Julian t 
and the Jewiſh writers, who oppoſe Chriſtianity. For- 
phyry, though an enemy to the Chriſtian Religion, ſays, 
« after Chriſt was worſhipped, no one received any be- 
« nefit from the gods.” Suetoniugs, Tacitus, Pliny, Ju- 
lian the Apoſtate, and the Jewi/h writers, mention his 
being put to death. And Tacitus affirms, that many 
were put to death for their adherence to his religion. 
A very particular and favourable account of the cha- 


racter and behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians is given by 


Pliny, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, ſtill extant. 
Phlegon, in his Annals, mentions the miracles of St. 
Peter. And St. Paul is celebrated in a fragment of 
Longinus among eminent orators. The Hiſtory of our 
Saviour's life, death, reſurreQion, and aſcenſion, was 
declared by the Apoſtles in the face of his enemics, and 
in the very country, where he lived, died, and roſe 
again. They wrote their accounts in Greek, which was 
_ univerſally underſtood, and related the things, as they 
ed a very few years before, and which muſt have 

en freſh in every body's memory. The name of 7eſus 
muſt have been entered in the public tables, or regiſters, 
at his birth. To which accordingly Ji Martyr and 
Tertullian appeal. And the account of his death and re- 
ſurrection muſt, according to the cuſtom, when any thing 
remarkable happened in any of the Provinces of the Em- 
pire, have been ſent to the Court of Rome. 'The memory 
of the ſlaughter of the innocents is preſerved by Au- 
guſ/tus's remark on Herod's cruelty. The miraculous 
darkneſs at our Saviour's crucifixion (which was un- 
doubtedly ſupernatural ; it being impollible that the 
ſun thould be eclipſed by the moon which was then in 
oppoſition) is affirmed by Tertullian to have been upon 
record in his time in the public regiſters. Our Saviour 
_ bs ſeveral times * Joſephus ; though * in 
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ſuch a manner as ſo extraordinary a character deſerved. 
But nothing is more common than ſuch unexpected 
neglects in hiſtorians. Beſides, it is probable that 
Foſephus might be under ſome conſtraint in touching 
on the ſubject of Chri/t and his Religion; as he makes 
honourable mention of ohn Baptiſt, and of James the 
brother of 4 ; to whoſe murder he aſcribes the de- 
ſtruction o 1 5 8 

Such public paſſages as the dumbneſs inflicted on 
Zacharias, while the people were waiting without the 
temple; of the wiſe men from the eaſt ; of the murder 
of the innocents ;- of our Saviour's driving ſome hun- 
dreds, probably, of people out of the outer court of the 
temple, immediately after his triumph, which muſt 
have alarmed the whole city; the prodigies at his 
death; the dreadful end of Judas 1ſcariot ; the names 
of the Roman Emperor, and Governor, of Herod, of the 
High Prieſt, of Nicodemus, of Joſeph of Arimathaa, of 
Gamaliel, Dionyſius the Areopagite, Sergius Paulus, Simon 
Magus, Felix, King Agrippa, Tertullus, Gallio, and many 
other perſons of the higheſt rank mentioned with great 
freedom, ſhew, that the hiſtorians were under no appre- 
henſion of being detected; and, at the ſame time, eſta- 
bliſh the genuineneſs of the New Teſtament Hiſtory * 
by chronological and geographical evidences. Nor 
would any ſet of impoſtors have overloaded their ſcheme 
with ſuch a number of circumſtances no way neceſſary 
to it, for fear of committing ſome blunder, which might 
have detected them. The miraculous power of inflict- 
ing death upon offenders, as in the caſe of Ananias and 
Sapphira, and blindneſs in that of Elymas, was not a 
thing to be boaſted of, if it had not been true; be- 
_ cauſe of the danger of being called to account by the 
civil, magiſtrate. And that the- New Teſtament Hiſtory 
is not a forgery of latter times, is much better eſta- 
bliſhed, than that the ÆEneid, the Metamorphoſis, and 
Horace's works, were writ in the Auguſlan age. For 
none of them was authenticated by whole churches, 
nor are they cited by multitudes of authors cotempo- 
rary with them, as the apoſtolical writings are by Bur- 
nabas, Clemens, Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, and the 
reſt, 
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reſt, and acknowledged to be the genuine works of the 
authors, whoſe names they bear, by enemies, as Trypbo, 
Julian the Apoltate, and others of the earlieſt ages, and 
authenticated by ſucceeding writers through every fol- 
| lowing period. The numerous ancient apologiſts for 
Chriſtianity, in their addrefles to the Emperors, con- 
firm the particulars of the New Teſtament Hiſtory by 
their appeals to records then extant, and perſons then 
living. And hiſtory ſhews, that thoſe appeals were ſo 
convincing as to gain the Chriſtians from time to time 
' favour and mercy from the Emperors. 

That the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, and their 
poſterity the Jews and 1/raelties, is genuine, is in a 
manner viſible at this day from the preſent circum- 
ſtances of that part of them, who are diſtinguiſhed from 
all other people, I mean the cu, or the poſterity of 
the two tribes: for thoſe of the ten are, according to 
the predictions of prophecy, at preſent undiftinguithed; 
though hereafter to be reſtored with their brethren the 

ews to their own land. There is no ſuch minute and 
circumſtantial proof, that the 7ra/ians are the deſcen- 
dents of the ancient Romans, or the French of the Gaulr, 

It is to be obſerved, that the miraculous and fuper- 
natural parts of the ſacred ſtory depend on the very 
ſame authority as the common, and are accordingly re- 
lated in the ſame manner; and the whole hangs ſo to- 
gether, and reits on the ſame foundation, that they 
muſt either be both true; or both falſe. But no one 
ever imagined the latter to be the cuſe. 

The ſimplicity of the Seripture accounts of the moſt 
ſtriking and amazing events any where related, their 
being deſcribed in the ſame artleſs and unaffected 
manner as the common occurrences of hiſtory, is at 
leaſt a very ttrong preſumption, that the relators had 
no deſign of any kind, but to give a true repreſentation 
of facts. Had Miet, the moſt ancient of hiflorians, 
had any deſign to impoſe upon mankind, could he, in 
his account of the creation, the flood, the deſtruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire, from heaven, of the 
eſcape of the 1/ acliti/h people from Egyprian tyranny, 
and their pallage through the wildernets under his own 

„„ couduct, 
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conduct, (a retreat more remarkable than that of the 
ten thouſand under Xenophon, which makes ſuch a 
figure in hiſtory) could the relator of theſe amazing 
events have avoided expiating and flouriſhing upon 
ſuch aſtoniſhing ſcenes, had they been mere invention? 
Would the fabulous writer of a ſet of adventures, of 
which himſelf was the fictitious hero, have ſpoke of 
himſelf with the modeſty which appears in the Moſaic 
Hiſtory ? Would he have repreſented himſelf as capa- 
ble of timidity, diffidence, or paſſion? Would he have 
immortalized his own weakneſſes? Had the inventor. 
of the Scripture account of Abraham, and-his poſterity, 
intended his fictitious hiſtory as an encomium upon 
that people, as Virgil did his Æneid on his country- 
men, would he have repreſented them as a perverſe, 
diſobedient people, ſo often under the diſpleaſure of 
their God; condemned to wander forty years, and 
periſh at laſt to the number of many thouſands in the 
wilderneſs, to the ſeeming diſparagement of the wiſdom 
of their leader ; ever deviating into the worſhip of idols, 
contrary to what might have been expected from the 
numerous miracles wrought in their favour by the true 
God, a circumſtance very improper to be dwelt on, as 
being likely to bring the truth of thoſe miracles into 
queſtion with ſuperficial readers ? 

Would the inventors of the New Teſtament Hiſtory, 
ſuppoſing it a fiction, have given an account of ſuch a 
ſeries of miracles in the cool and unafleted manner 
they do, had they not been genuine ? Could they have 
avoided ſome flights of fancy in deſcribing fuch won- 
ders, as the feeding of thouſands with almoſt nothing; 
the curing of diſeaſes, calming of tempeſts, driving evil 
ſpirits from their holds, and calling the dead out of 
their graves, with a word ? Could they have given an 
account of the barbaritics inflicted on the moſt innocent 
and amiable of all characters, without working up their 
Narration to the pitch of a tragedy ? - 

Muſt not a man be out of his wits before he could 
think of writing a ſet of grave directions about the con- 
duct of miraculous and ſupernatural gifts, as of ſpeaking 


foreign languages, which the ſpeakers had never learn- 
| ed; 
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ed; ſoretelling future events, and the like; muſt not a 
man be diſtracted, who, in our times, when no ſuch 
miraculous gifts ſubſiſt, ſhould write of them as common 
and unqueſtionable ? This the Apoſtle Faul, one of the 
molt judicious writers of antiquity, ſacred or profane, 
does in a variety of places; mentioning them ineiden- 
tally and without going out of his way to prove the ex- 
iſtence of them, and even depreciating them in com- 
pariſon with moral virtues. What is to be concluded 
from hence, but that thoſe miraculous gifts were at that 
time as notorious, and common, as perhaps the know» 
ledge of mathematics, or any other ſcience, is now 
among us? | 

Miracles being a very important part of the evidence 
for Revelation, it is proper to conſider a little that 
ſubject. And firſt, one would wonder, that ever it ſhould 
have occurred to any perſon, that the proof from miru- 
cles is a weak or ſuipicious one, ſuppoling the miracles 
to be really ſuch, and nothing inconſiſtent in the doc- 
trine they are brought in proof of. For nothing ſeems 
more reaſonable to expect, than that, if the Author of 
Nature ſhould chooſe to be likewiſe Author of Revela- 
tion, he ſhould ſhew his concern in the eſtabliſhment 
or promulgation of ſuch Revelation, by exerting that 
power over nature, which we know he is poſſeſſed of, 
and for which we believe and adore him, as the Author 
of Nature, Can any thing be more reaſonable to ex- 
peR, than that He, who firſt breathed into man the 
breath of lite, ſhould, in order to aſſure mankind, that 
a particular meſſage comes from Him, give power to 
thoſe he employs in carrying ſuch meſſage, to reſtore 
life to the dead; or than that He, who made the ele- 
ments of the natural world, ſhould authenticate his re- 
vealed laws by giving to thoſe, whom he employs in 
promulgating them, a power over nature, a command 
of the elements of air and water; ſo that winds may 
ceaſe to rage, and waves to roll at their word? There 
is indeed all the reaſon in the world to believe, that 
thoſe very objectors againſt the propriety of miracles, 
as a proof of a Revelation coming from God, would have 
found fault with Chriftianity, had chere been no ac- 
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. of miracles in Scripture, as deficient in one very ſtrong 
and convincing evidence of a Divine Original. , 

The proper definition of ſuch a miracle as may be 
ſuppoſed to be worked by Divine Authority for proof 
of a Revelation from God, is, An immediate and extra- 
ordinary effect of power ſuperior to all human; exhi- 
bited in preſence of a competent number of credible 
witneſſes, in ſuch manner as to be ſubject to their de- 
liberate examination ; expreſsly declared to be intended 
for eſtabliſhing a doctrine in itſelf reaſonable, and uſe- 
ful for the improvement of mankind in virtue. 

Firſt, a proper miracle, in the theological ſenſe, muſt 
be an immediate and extraordinary effect of power, ex- 
hibited expreſsly for the purpoſe. For the application 
of any of the conſtant and regular powers or properties 
of natural bodies, in however artful, or to common peo- 
ple inconceiyable, a manner, is no miracle; elſe all the 
arts, eſpecially chemiſtry, might be ſaid to be ſyſtems 
of miracles. The pretended miracle of the liquefaction 
of the blood of Saint Januarius, with which the prieſts 
in Popiſh countries yearly delude the ignorant people, 
is no more than the natural effect of a certain liquor 
dropped upon a maſs of a particular gummy, or 
reſinous ſubſtance, which diſſolves in a manner as little 
miraculous, as that of a lump of ſugar, upon which 
water 1s dropped. But to proceed. The miraculous 
work performed muſt be the effect of a power ſu- 
perior to all human. It is not neceſſary, that it be ſu- 
perior to angelic power. Becauſe our beſt notions of 
the Divine Oeconomy lead us to believe that ſpiritual be- 
ings are the inftrumentsof God for the advantage of man- 
kind. So that while we believe this to queſtion a miracle 

erformed by a good angel, would be inſulting Heaven 
itſelf, And we may reaſonably conclude from the ten- 
dency of the doctrine or laws to be eſtabliſhed, whether 
the miracle 1s wrought by a good or evil being, accord- 
ing to our Saviour's reaſoning, Matth. xii. 25, A mira- 
cle performed in confirmation of a doctrine tending to 
ee and eſtabliſh virtue in the world, and to de- 
feat the deſigns Which evil beings may have againſt 
mankind, may reaſonably be concluded to be wrought 
by the power, not of a fiend, but a good ſpirit, and 
cContrariw iſe. 
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contrariwiſe. For it is reaſonable to expect a being to 
exert his power for the advancement of what is agree- 
able to his own character, and not for the contrary 
3 3 

Some miracles may be conceived not to be clearly, 
and indiſputably, above all human power; and yet to 
be genuine miracles. Some of the works of Mojes were 
ſuch, that the Egyptian artiſts could imitate them in 
ſome manner, delutive indeed, and defective; but which 
rendered it at leaſt diſputable whether they were wholly 
above human power, or not, Nor 1s it neceſſary, that 
every Divine miſſion be fo authenticated as to put its 
genuineneſs beyond all poſſible queſtion. It is enough, 
af, upon the whole, there be a coniiderable overbalance 
of credibility. For, after all, direct Revelations of all 
kinds, are ever to be conſidered as exuberances of Divine 
Goodneſs; as advautages beyond what rational agents, 
in moſt caſes, have any ground to expect; and are 
therefare by no means to be thought deficient, if they 
want this or that evidence, and be not attended with 
all the circumſtances of conviction which our fantaſti- 
cal imaginatians could invent. The leaſt and loweſt 
degree of ſupernatural aſſiſtance is more than we had 
any reaſon to expect, or pretence to demand. And had 
we never been bleſt with any clear and extenſive Re- 
velation, we ſhould have been altogether without ex- 
cuſe in ating a wicked part, and ſtifling the light of 
natural conſcience. 

Others of the Scripture miracles, and thoſe by far the 
moſt conſiderable part, are ſuch as to be clearly and un- 
queſtionably above all human power, Of this fort are 
the dividing of the Red Sea, the curing inveterate diſeaſes 
with a word, and raiſing the dead. 

A miracle ought (in order to its being received by 
thoſe who were not eye- witneſſes) to have been wrought 
in the preſence of ſuch a number of credible witneſſes, 
as to render it unlikely that there ſhould have been any 
deluſion. Though it may be poſſible, that the ſenſes of 
one or two perſons may be deceived, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that thoſe of any number ſhould. And the 
greiter the number of the witneſſes is ( ſuppofing them 

credible) the probability of their being all at the ſame 
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time under a deluſion becomes the leſe, till it comes to 
be wholly incredible and inconceivable. And then 
theifteſtimony becomes unqueſtionable. This neceſſary 
condition effectually excludes ſuch pretended miracles 
as thoſe of Mabomet's viſion, which paſſed wholly 
without witneſs, For our Saviour's reaſoning is unde- 
niably juſt ; if a man bear record of himſelf, bis record 
fs not true; that is, the mere aſſertion of a perſon, who, 
for any thing that appears, may be intereſted to deceive, 
is not a ſufticient ground of credit. On this account 
| alſo that moſt monſtrous inſult upon all the ſenſes and 
faculties of mankind, 'Tranſubſtantiation, is effeQually 
cut off from all pretenſions to the character of a miracle. 
For the wafer is ſo far from having been ever turned 
into a whole Chri/t be fore any credible witneſs, or wit- 
neſſes; that every perſon, before whom it has been 
attempted or pretended to be done, has had, or might 
* have had, the aſſurances of both tenſe and underſtand- 
ing, that it remained ſtill as much 'wafer as ever. 
The witneſſes of a miracle muſt be credible. They 
muſt be under no viſible temptation to deceive; and 
they muſt be perſons of ſuch underſtanding as to be 
equal to the examination of the pretended miracle. 
The pretended miracles of the papiſts may on very juſt 
grounds be ſuſpected ; as we know what immenſe pro- 
ts that worldly church gets by deluding the people, 
The workers of the Scripture-miracles were under no 
temptation to bribe witneſſes, but quite to the contrary, 
For they all loſt, and none of them gained any. thing 
| ſecular, by their works. Moſes forſook the court of 
' Pharaoh, to wander many years in the wilderneſs, and 
die there. The prophets ſuſfered perſecution and death 
for their plainneſs in reproving the faſhionable vices of 
their times. The bleſſed Saviour of the world, and 
his apoſtles, and the firſt proſelytes to Chriſtianity, ex- 
poſed themſelves to every kind of affliction and diſtreſs, 
and to violent and infamous deaths. So that they can- 
not, with any ſhadow of reaſon, be ſuſpected of having 
bribed witneſſes to teſtify to their miracles; nor indeed 
had they any ſecular agvantage to offer in order to gain 
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The witneſſes of a ſuppoſed miracle muſt, in order 
to its credibility, be ſuppoſed perſons of ſuch under-- 
ſtanding, as to be equal to the examination of the fact. 
Now the Scripture-miracles were performed before ſuch 
numbers, that, according to the common courſe of ' 
human capacities, they mult have been ſeen and exa- 
mined by many perſons, not ouly of ſufficient under- 
ſtanding for inquiring into a ſimple fact, but of more 
ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity than ordinary. Nor was there 
any ſuperior capacity neceſſary to determine whether 
the Red. Sea was really miraculouſly divided, when the 
thoulands of iſrael paſſed through it in full march, and 
ſaw the waters as a wall on their right hand, and on 
their left. Nor was there any occaſion for great ſaga» 
city to convince thoſe who ſaw ſome hundreds of 
diſeaſed people healed with a word, that real miracles 
were wrought. Nor was there any ſubtlety of diſcern» 
ment neceſſary to convince the diſciples of Chrift, who 
| had converſed with him for ſeveral years, who heard 
him ſpeak as never man ſpoke, that he, who after his 
death appeared to ſeveral hundreds together, and often 
converſed intimately with the eleven, for fix weeks, was 
the ſame perſon, their well-known Lord and Matter, 
whom they ſaw crucified on mount Calvary. 

It is ſaid in the above definition of a proper miracle, 
that, in order to credibility, it is neceflary, that the 
effect be ſuch as to be ſubject to the full examination 
of the ſpectators. There are very few of the Scripture- 
miracles that were not of too ſubſtantial and 
nent a nature, to be in any manner imitated the 
preſiigie, or tricks of impoſtors. A ſudden appearance, 
tor a ſhort time, of any ſtrange and unaccountable kind, 
might be queſtioned. Bat a body diſeaſed for many 
years, cured with a word, a withered limb reſtored in u 
moment, a diſtracted brain inſtantly redrefſed, a demon 
authoritatively diſpoſſeſſed, a man four days buried, re- 
called to life; theſe are effects of power too ſubſtantial 
to be miſtaken; and too laſting to be ſuſpected of hav- 
ing paſſed through a ſuperficial examination. | 
Laſtly, it is ſaid in the above definition of a proper 
and credible miracle, that it muſt, be declared by — 
worker 
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worker of it to be wrought expreſsly in confirmation of 
ſome particular doctrine, which doctrine muſt be ſuch 
as to commend itſelf to the unprejudiced reaſon of man- 
kind, and to bear the marks of a revelation worthy of 
God, and uſeful for men. A miracle, or wonderful 
effect, connected with no particular doctrine, is to be 
called a natural or artificial phenomenon, or a prodigy; 
not a miracle in a theological ſenſe, which laſt alone is 
what we are at preſent concerned with. 

No miracle whatever, nor any number of miracles, 
would be ſufficient to prove twice two to be five. Be-- 
cauſe we are more clearly and undoubtedly certain of 
the proportions of numbers, than of any thing ſuper- 
natural. And all miracles are ſupernatural. And it 
would be abſurd to imagine that the infinitely wiſe 
Author of reaſon ſhould expect us to queſtion the cer- 
tain information of our reaſon upon evidence leſs certain. 

Again, if miracles are pretended to be wrought in 
proof of a doctrine which le ads to any vicious or impi- 
ous practice, as we may, by a proper examination, and 
due uſe of our faculties, be more certain, that ſuch a 
doctrine cannot be from God, than we can be, that a 
pretended miracle, in ſupport of it, is from him; it is 
plain, we are to reject both the doctrine and pretended 
miracle, as inſufficient againſt the clear and unqueſtion- 
able dictates of reaſon. But if miracles, anſwering in 
every part the above definition, are wrought before cre- 
dible witneſſes, in expreſs atteſtation of a doctrine, though 
not diſcoverable by reaſon, yet not contradictory to it, 
and tending to the advancement of virtue and happi- 
neſs, we ought in any reaſon to conclude ſuch miracles, 
when properly atteſted, to have been performed by the 
power of God, or of ſome being authoriſed by him; 
and may judge ourſelves ſafe in receiving them as ſuch; 
becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that God would leave his 
creatures in a ſtate obnoxious to remedileſs deluſion; 
nay, we cannot but think it criminal to neglect, or op- 
poſe, miracles in ſuch a manner atteſted, or the doctrine 
intended to be eſtabliſhed by them. 

It has been objected againſt the account, we have in 


Scripture, of innumerable miracles performed by 2 
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and the prophets, Chriſt, and his apoſtles; That it is 
not likely, they ſhould be true, becauſe we have none 
ſuch in our times. That, as we have no experience of 
miracles, we have no reaſon to believe that ever there 
were any performed. | 

Suppoſing it were ſtrictly true, that we have no ex- 
perience, or ocular conviction, of the poſſibility of mira- 
cles, which is by no means to be taken for granted z 
thoſe who urge this objection, would do well to confi- 
der, before they embark their unbelicf upon it, how far 
it will carry them. If, becauſe we ſee no miracles now, 
we may ſafely argue, that there never were any, it will 
be as good ſenſe to ſay, Becauſe we now fee an earth, a 
ſun, moon, and ſtars; there never was a time, when 
they were not; there never was a time, when the 
- Divine Wiſdom governed his natural, or moral ſyſtem 
otherwiſe than he does now; there are no different 
ſtates of things, nor any different exigencies in conſe- 
quence of thoſe differences ; it is abſurd to conceive of 
any change in any one particular, or in the general 
economy of the univerſe. 

The account we have in the New Teſtament, of the 
demoniacs miraculouſly cured by our Saviour, has, par- 
_ ticularly, been thought to pinch ſo hard, that ſome 
have, in order to get rid of the difficulty, attempted, 
(in my humble opinion, altogether unwarrantably) to 
explain away the whole doctrine of poſſeſſion by ſpirits. 
How comes it, ſay the objectors, that we read of ſuch 


numbers of perſons in Chriſt's time poſſeſſed with da- 


mons; while we have no inſtances of any ſuch in our 
days? To this ſome gentlemen, whoſe abilities I ſhould 
be proud to equal, and of whoſe ſincere belief of 
Chriſtianity I have no more doubt than of my own, 
have given an anſwer, which I cannot help thinking 
extremely hurtful to the cauſe. 4 The Demoniacs,” 
ſay thoſe gentlemen, „were no more than mad pe 

« who were not then, nor are now, potlefled with ſpirits, 
« any more than other diſcaſed perſons. Their being 
« ſpoken of as poſſeſſed, was no other than a common 
« way of expreſling their diſeaſe or diſtreſs; and the 
* diſpolſeſſing them, was only the cure; which — 
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« ftill miraculous.” But, if any man can reconcile 


this notion with the accounts we have from the Evan- 


geliſts, he muſt have a key, which, I own, I am not 


maſter of. That a ſet of grave hiſtorians, ſacred hiſto- 


rians, ſhould fill up their narration with accounts of 


what was ſaid by ſuch a number of madmen; that 


thoſe madmen ſhould univerſally ſpeak to better pur- 


poſe, than the bulk of thoſe, who were in their ſenſes f 


that they ſhould at once, the firſt moment they ca 


their eyes on our Saviour, know him to be the Chri/t, 
while ſome even of his own diſciples hardly knew what 
to think of him; that our Saviour himſelf ſhould enu- 
merate his caſting out evil ſpirits, befides curing diſ- 
eaſes, as a miracle entirely ſeparate, and of its own 
kind, and mention his conqueſt over Satan and his. 
wicked ſpirits, as a mark of his being the true Meffab ; 
that he ſhould allow his diſciples to continue in a miſ- 
take with reſpect to a point of ſuch conſequence ; that 


he ſhould adviſe them to rejoice more in the thought 
of their names being written in heaven, than in their 


having received power over ſpirits, without telling 
them at the ſame time, that they were altogether in a 
miſtake about their having received any ſuch power; 
that we ſhould be gravely told that the madneſs (not 
the ſpirits) which poſſeſſed the men in the tombs, in- 
treated our Saviour to ſend it into the herd of ſw ine; 
that the madneſs (not the ſpirit) ſhould ſo often intreat 


and adjure him not to {end it to the place of torment 


before the time, that is, probably, before the laſt judg- 
ment, or perhaps an earlier period ſpoken of inthe Apo- 
calypſe; that all theſe ſolemn accounts ſhould be given 
in ſuch a hiſtory, and nothing to ſew them to be figu- 
rative, nor, as far as I can ſee, any poſlibility of at all 
underſtanding them otherwiſe than literally ; ſeems 
wholly unaccountable. Nor can I help thinking that 
the ſolution is incomparably harder to grapple with 
than the difficulty. I deny not, that there are paſſages 
in the goſpels, where a diſeaſe is in one place ſpoken of 
as an infliction of an evil ſpirit, and in another as a 
mere diſeaſe. But this does not at all affect the point 
in diſpute ; becauſe the queſtion is not, Whether the 

| dæmouiacs 
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dæmoniacs ſpoken of in the goſpels were not perſons 
labouring under a bodily complaint beſides the poſſeſſion 
by evil ſpirits; but, Whether the people ſaid to be 
poſſeſſed, were at all poſſeſſed, or not. If a perſon, 
whole brain was diſtempered, was likewiſe poſſeſſed with 
an evil ſpirit, he might with ſufficient propriety be ſpoke 
of in one place as a lunatic, and in another as a dat» 
moniac. | | 

I ſhould humbly judge it a much more eaſy and na- 
tural way of getting over this difficulty, to proceed upon 
our Saviour's anſwer to his diſciples concerning the man 
born blind. © Neither did this man ſin,“ ſays he, (in 
any extraordinary manner) * nor his parents; but that 
„the works of God might be made manifeſt in him,” 
If the whole human ſpecies are offenders, and at all 
times deſerving of puniſhment, where is the difficulty 
of conceiving, that it might be ſuitable to the Divine 
ſcheme of government, that at the time of our Saviour's 
appearance, or any other period, a greater variety of 
puniſhments might be ſuffered to fall upon a guilty race 
of beings, and afterwards, through the Divine mercy, 
their ſufferings might be abated, Particularly, is there 
not even a propriety in God's giving to Satan, and his 
angels, the ancient and inveterate oppoſers of the Me- 
fiab, and his kingdom, a ſhort triumph over mankind, 
in order to render the Meffab's victory over him more 
conſpicuons and more glorious. This I ſay on the ſup- 
poſition, that poſſeſſion by evil ſpirits was altogether 


peculiar to thoſe ancient times; and that there is at 


preſent abſolutely no ſuch thing in any country in the 
world. But, before any perſon can poſitively affirm, 
that there is no ſuch thing in our times as poſſeſſion by 
ſpirits, he muſt be ſure of his knowing perfectly the na- 
tures and powers of ſpirits, and be able to ſhew the ab- 
ſolute impoſſibility of a ſpirit's having communication 
with embodied minds; and muſt be capable of ſhew- 
ing, that all the ſymptoms and appearances in diſeaſes, 
in madneſs, and in dreams, are utterly inconſiſtent with 
the notion of ſpirits having any concern with our ſpe- 
cies. Now to cſtabliſh this negative will be fo far from 
being eaſy to do, that, on the contrary, univerſal opi- 
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nion, as well as probability, and the whole current of 
revelation, are on the oppoſite fide. Who can ſay that 
it is abſurd to imagine ſuch a ſtate of the human frame, 
eſpecially of the brain, as may give ſpiritual agents an 
opportunity of making impreſſions upon the mind? 
Who can ſay, that fleep may not lay the mind open to 
the impreſſions of foreign beings; and that waking again 
may not, by ſome laws of Nature unknown to us, ex- 
clude their communications? Who can ſay, that part 
(I do not fay all) of the ſymptoms in phrenetic, epilep- 
tic, lunatic, and melancholic caſes, eſpecially in the 
more violent paroxyſms, may not be owing to the agency 
of ſpirits? Were this to be allowed, it would not at all 
vacate the uſe of medicines or dieting. For if the ac- 
ceſs of ſpirits to our minds depends upon the ſtate of our 
bodies, which it is no way abſurd to ſuppoſe, it is evi- 
dent, an alteration in the ſtate of the body may prevent 
their acceſs to our minds, and deprive them of all power 
over us; and in that light medicines and regimen may 
be effeftual even againſt ſpirits, ſo far as they may be 
concerned, by being ſo againſt the natural diſorder of 
the frame occaſioned merely by the diſeaſe. So that 
there may, for any thing we know to the contrary, be 
dreams, in which foreign agents may be concerned, and 
there may be others occaſioned by mere fumes of indi- 
geſtion, as the poet ſpeaks. There may be epileptics, 
and maniacs, who are ſo from mere obſtructions and diſ- 
orders in the brain and nerves; and there may at this 
day be others attacked by thoſe maladies, whole diſtreſs 
may be heightened by wicked ſpirits. The amazing 
ſtrength of even women and youths, in ſome of their 
violent fits, ſeems to countenance a ſuſpicion, that ſome- 
thing aQs in them, ſeparate from their own natural 
force, and which is hardly to be accounted for from 
any extraordinary flow of animal ſpirits. And why in 
Scripture we ſhould have ſo many accounts of revela- 
tions communicated in dreams; from whence probably 
the Heathens, ever ſince Homer, have had the ſame notion; 
ſeems unaccountable upon any other footing, than that 
of ſuppoſing ſome natural mechanical connection be- 


tween a particular ſtate of the bodily frame, and com- 
24 | munication 
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munication from ſeparate ſpirits. The behaviour of 
the prophet in the Old Teſtament, who calls for an in- 
ſtrument of muſic, when he waits for an inſpiration, 
does likewiſe countenance the ſame notion; as if the 
natural eſſect of melody was to open the way to the 
mind in a mechanical manner, in order to the more full 
admiſſion of the ſupernatural communications. To 
conclude what I would ſay on the difficulty of the de- 
moniacs in the goſpel-hiſtory, I do not pretend to de- 
cide which is the true ſolution. All I contend for is, 
That to explain away the reality of the preſence of ſpi- 
rits, is, in my opinton, unwarrantable and dangerous, 
and removing a leſs difficulty to put a greater in its 


To return to the general objection I was upon before 
this digreſſion, which was, That we have no reaſon to 
believe there ever were any miracles, becauſe we have 
no experience of any in our times; I have to ſay tar- 
ther, that the objection is not founded upon truth ; at 
leaſt not upon an unqueſtionable truth. For many per- 
ſons of good judgment have declared it to be their opi- 
nion, that among the innumerable fictitious accounts of 
ſupernatural appearances and prodigies, ſome, even in 
theſe later ages, are in ſuch a manner authenticated, 
that to deny them a man muſt deny every infor- 
mation he can receive by any means whatever, beſides 
his own immediate ſenſes, which does not ſeem highly 
rational, Beſides, are not the completions of a multi- 
tude of prophecies, which we have at this day extant 
before our eyes, as the predicted laſting ruinous ſtate 
of Babylon and Tyre, the total ſubjection to the lateſt ages, 
of the once illuſtrious kingdom of Egypt, the remain- 
ing marks of the general deluge; the unequalled and 
unaccountable condition of the cus for fo long a pe- 
tiod of time; the eſtabliſhment and continuance to the 
end of the world ot the Chriſtian religion, —are not 
theſe ſtanding miracles conſpicuous in our time ? But 
of this more elſewhere. Upon the whole, it is evident, 
that if the objection was founded on truth, it could not 
be valid, becauſe different periods may require different 
mealures of government; and to lay that there could 

never 
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never have been any miracles, becauſe there are none 
now (were it true that there are no effects of miracu- 
lous interpoſition remaining in our times) would be as 
abſurd as to ſay, that the axis of the earth muſt point 
exactly the ſame way it did two thouſand years ago; 

whereas the obſervations of ancient aſtronomers have 
put the doctrine of its continual change of direction, 
and the proceſſion of the equinoxes, out of all poſſible 
doubt. But if the objection 1s not founded upon truth, 


it muſt of courſe fall to the ground. 


Prophecy is a miraculous hiſtory, or account of events 
before they happen, This being unqueſtionably above 
the reach of human capacity, it is a proper and con- 
vincing evidence, that the revelation in which it is 
given is not a human production. To pretend to de- 
termine the foundation, or the modus, of the preſcience 
of the actions of free agents, may be wholly out of our 
reach in the preſent ſtate, But we can form ſome con- 
ception of its being poſſible, in ſome ſuch manner as the 
following, though it may not perhaps be ſafe to af- 


firm, that the following is a true account of it, 


'Do we not commonly ſee inſtances of very ſound 
judgments paſſed by wiſe men on the future conduct of 
others? May we not ſuppoſe, that angels, or other be- 
ings of ſuperior reach, may be capable, from their more 
exact knowledge of Human Nature, to paſs a much 
more certain judgment of the future behaviour of our 
ſpecies? And is there any thing leſs to be expected, 
than that He who made us, who perfectly knows our 
frame, who immediately perceives the moſt ſecret mo- 
tions of our minds, and likewiſe foreſees with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, and without a poſſibility of being deceived, 
the whole proceeding and concurrent -circumſtances in 
which any of his creatures can at any future time be en- 
gaged (as it is evident, that all things are the eſſect of 
his directing providence, except the actions of free crea- 
tures, to whom he has given liberty and power of ac- 
tion within a certain ſphere) is any thing leſs to be ex- 
pected, I ſay, than that our infinitely wiſe Creator 
ſhould form a judgment, ſuitable to his wiſdom, of the 


future conduct of his creatures? And to imagine that 


3 this 


this judgment ſhould at all eſſect the future behaviour 
of the creature, ſcems as groundleſs as to conclude that 
one created being's judging of the future conduct of 
another ſhould actually influence and over-rule his con- 
duct. The judgment is, by the ſuppoſition, formed 
upon the character of the perſon judged of, not the 
character influenced by the judgment. There are ſome 


paſſages of Scripture, which ſeem to lead us to this man- 


ner of conception of this difficult point. 


When David (1 Sam. xxii. 82] purſued by the in- 
t 


veterate hatred of king Saul, conſulted the oracle, whe- 
ther, it he ſtaid in the city of Kcilub, the people of that 
city would give him up to his enemy; the anſwer he 
received was, That they would. It is plain in this 
caſe, that the Divine preſcience of the conduct of that 
people, in the event of David's truſting himſelf into 
their hands, did not ariſe from God's having decreed 
that they ſhould give up David : for if it had been de- 
creed, it muſt have come to pals, Nor was their trea- 

chery foreknown becauſe it was future: For it was not 
future, having been diſappointed, and never coming to 
be executed. Nor could it be eventually predetermined, 
that in caſe of David's ſtaying in the city, the people 
ſhould give him up into the hands of his enemy, For 
the event ſhews, that it was not the Divine {ſcheme that 
he ſhould fall into the ſnare, but that he ſhould eſcape 
it. There ſeems nothing therefore left to conclude, 
but that the Divine preſcience of the conduct of the 
people of Keilah was founded in a thorough and perfect 
inſight into the treacherous character of that people 
and perhaps the knowledge of aQtual deſigns forme 
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by them to betray David into the hands of the | 


king. 5 8 
Again, when God foretells (Gen. xviii. 1 ) that 
Abraham would “ command his houſehold => him, 
and they would keep the way of the Lord;” he 
plainly ſhews upon what that preſcience was grounde 
in ſaying, * I &now him, that he will command, &.“ 
That is, I ſo fully know his zeal and affection for the 
true God, that I foreſee he will ſet up and ſupport my 
worſhip in his family, and enjoin it his poſterity, in 
K k oppokitioy 
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oppoſition to the idolatry and polytheiſm which pre- 
vails among the heathen around, 

In the ſame manner, in the New Teſtament, though 
the apoſtle Paul foretells, that there ſhould not be a 
life loſt of thoſe who failed with him, notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of the tempeſt ; we find afterwards, that 
the prediction depended upon the ſailors ſtaying in the 
ſhip. So that probably what was foreſeen was, that 
the ſhip and crew might be faved by the ſkill of the 
ſailors ; and that, if they deſerted it, it muſt periſh. 

Theſe, and other paſſages, which might be quoted, 
ſeem to favour the preceding attempt to ſolve part of 
the difficulty of the Divine preſcience of the actions of 
free creatures, But it muſt ſtill be confeſſed, that the 
ſubje& is involved in ſuch intricacies as we ſhall not in 
all probability be able to clear up in the preſent ſtate. 
However it be, we are not immediately concerned with 
any thing but what may affect our doing our duty: 
And that neither preſcience, nor any thing elſe, does 
any way abridge our freedom in performing that, and 
ſo ſecuring our final happineſs, we need not uſe any 
reaſoning to be convinced. We have no other aſſurance 
that we exiſt, than feeling? And we have the ſame for 
our freedom, Every man feels, that in all his actions, 
whether virtuous, vicious, or indifferent, he is natu- 
rally free. And what we fee} we cannot bring our- 
ſelves ſeriouſly to doubt if we would, though we may 
cavil at any thing, : 

That many parts of Scripture-prophecy, not yet ac- 
compliſhed, are obſcure, and of doubtful ſigniſication; 
ſo that the moſt learned interpreters are divided in their 
ſentiments about what may be intended by them, muſt 
be acknowledged. And that this is no more than might 
have been expedted, will appear by conſidering, that 
had many future events been too clearly predicted, the 
obſtinacy of men might have rendered miracles neceſ- 
ſary upon every occaſion to bring about the completion 
of them. | 

With all the pretended obſcurity of prophecy, there 
are {till enough of unqueſtionable and conſpicuous com- 
pletions to ſhew, that the predictions of Scripture were 

8 ; given, 
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not by chance, nor by bold conjecture, nor by partial 
informations from evil ſpirits, as ſome have thought was 
the caſe of ſome of the reſponies of the heathen oracles, 
but by One who ſaw through futurity down to the moſt 
diſtant periods, from the time of their being given out; 
by Him, who holds the reins of government in his own 
hand. The few follow ing examples may ſerve as a 
proof of this, | 

Moſes, in bis account of the deluge, (Gen. viii, at, 
24.) afſures mankind, in the name of God, that there 
ſhould never be another univerſal flaod; but that the 
four ſeaſons of the year, and the revolutions of day and 
night; ſhould go on without interruption to the end of 
the world. This is one of thoſe predictions whick 
could not have been written fince the event, as has been 
pretended, in derogation of ſome others; the period 
taken in by it not being yet concluded. And conſider- 
ing the extraordinary wiſdom to conſpicuous in the cha- 
racter of Moſes, it does not ſeem conceivable, that he, 
who expected to have the opinion of future ages as an 
inſpired perſon, ſhould, without Divine Authority, have 
ventured his whole character upon ſuch an affirmation 
as this, which he could have let alone, leſt the event 
ſhould have detected bim for an impoſtor. For how 
could he know, without inſpiration, what change in na- 
ture might happen, which might totally change the 
courſe of days, nights, and ſeaſons? How could he 
know that there might not happen ſome ſuch revolution 
in his own times, to the utter ruin of his character as a 
prophet? How could he know that another deluge 
might not come according to the order of Nature; and 
as he bad publiſhed the account of the preſervation of 
Nah and his family in the ark, was it not natural to 
expect, that upon the leaſt appearance of ſuch another 
Judgment, people would ſet about making arks for their 
own latety, which would have proved the total degra- 
ding of his character as a prophet and a lawgiver, The 
event hitherto has anſwered the prediction, and, in all 
probability, future ages will fully prove it to have been 


given from God, 
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The ſame wiſe lawgiver of the Jos founded a very 
important part of that conſtitution in a manner extreme- 
Iy injudicious and improvident, if we ſuppoſe him not 
to have acted upon Divine Authority. What I refer to 
is his confining the prieſthood, which he declares to be 
everlaſting tothe ſingle family of Aaron. Had he not done 
this upon Divine authority, he maſt have run an obvious 
hazard ofthe downfall of the religious polity he was ſet- 
ting up, by the poſſible failure of male iſſue in Aaron's fa- 
mily, who had only two ſons, Eleazar and Itbamar. This 
part of the Moſaic conſtitution may therefore be conſi- 
dered as a prediction, that in a courſe of ſeveral thou- 
{and years, there ſhould not be wanting male iſſue pro- 
ceeding from one ſingle family, at that time conſiſting 
only of two perſons. Had this prediction failed; had 
| theſe two perſons, or their poſterity, been cut off by 
natural death, or by an enemy, the whole Yewi/h œco- 
nomy mult have ſunk for want of a prieſthood, and all 
the prophecies had been falſified, or had never been 
given. 

In the book of Feremiahb, chap. i. and following, it 
is foretold, that Babylon, the greateſt city and ſeat of 
the greateſt empire at that time in the world, ſhould 
not only be.deſtroyed, but that it ſhould never again be 
inhabited, Which laſt particular no man of prudence 
or judgment would have ventured his credit as a prophet 
upon, when he could have avoided giving any ſuch pre- 
_ diction, unleſs he had been, by Divine inſpiration, aſ- 
ſured of what he affirmed. For nothing could well be 
imagined more improbable, than that the ſeat of the 
empire of the world ſhould be deſtroyed; and till more 
unlikely was it, that it ſhould never be rebuilt, But 
the event ſhews the truth of the prophecy. And this 
prediction is likewiſe one of thoſe of which it cannot be 
12 that it was written ſince the event. 

In Ezek. xxx. 1g. it is expreſsly foretold, that there 
ſhould be © no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” 
No man of judgment would have ventured, without 
authority, his credit upon ſuch an aſſeveratibn, as he 
could have been wholly filent on the head, For who 


could know, without inſpiration, that there ſhould ne- 
ver 
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wer more a prince, a native of Hr, fit on the throne 
of that kingdom? The event however has verified the 
prediction. For ſoon after the time when it was given, 
 £eypt was made a province of the Perfian empire, and 
has been governed ever ſince by foreigners, having been, 
fince the fall of the Perfian monarchy, ſubject ſuccei- 
fively to the Macedonians, the Saracens, the Mama- 
lukes, and the Turks, who poſſeſs it at preſent. This 
is one of thoſe prophecies againſt which it cannot 
be objected, that it is poſſible it may have been written 
ce the event. | | 
In the xxvith chap. of Ezekiel it is foretold, that the 
great and powerful city of Tyre, at that time the general 
reſort of traders, and mart of the world, ſhould be u- 
terly deſolate, ſo as to be a place for the Freading of 
nets, and ſhould never more be rebuilt, This prediction, 
at the time it was given ſo utterly improbable, has been 4 
litterally fulfilled, as may be ſeen in MaundrelPs Voy- =_ 
age. And Dr, Pocecke, late biſhop of ry, ſays, in 1 
his Travels in the Eaſt, that as he ſailed by the place 
where it formerly ſtood, he ſaw the ruins of it covered 
with filking nets, : 
The Scriptures of both old and new Teſtament are 
full of predictions of the diſperſion of the Fews for a 
long period of time, as a puniſhment for their vices, and 
of their being at laſt reſtored to their own land in greut 
triumph and happineſs. So early as the days of Moſes, 
whoſe ta prophane kiſtory confirms to have been about 
the time we place it, viz. about three thouſand years 
ago, we have predictions of the ruin which was to come 
upon that people in caſe of their diſobedience (and 
which did come accordingly) ſo clear and explicit, that 
no writer of our times, with the help of hiſtory, and 
F account of the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and with the advantage of knowing the pre- 
ſent unhappy condition of that people almoſt in all the 
countries of the world but our own, could in an imita- 
tion of the prophetic ſtyle deſcribe their caſe more ex · 
actly. In the xxviiith chapter of Deuteronomy, Moſer 
threatens their diſobedience with judgments and plagues 
gf every kind; particularly that they ſhould & become 
K k 3 4+ WI 
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« an aftoniſhment, a proverb, and a by-word in all coun- 
« tries ;”” that“ an enemy ſhould come upon them as 
« ſwiftly as eagles,” probably alluding to their conqueſt 
by the Romans ; that they ſhould, in the ſeverity ot the 
fiege, be reduced “ to eat their very children;”” that 
they ſhould be . ſcatrered through all countries of the 
« world;” and that they ſhould be forced © to ferve 


s other gods,” as they accordingly are, in the countries 


where the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed, obliged to worſhip 
the Hoſt, which numbers of them comply with, though 
a groſs violation of the tecond commundment, to avoid 
falling into the hands of that mercil-{s court; and that 
among the nations where they ſhould be ſcattered, the 
ſhould © have no eaſe nor reſt,” but a trembling © heart,“ 


and © failing of eyes,“ and“ ſorrow,” and “ continual 


% fear for their lives,“ with many other threatenings to 
the ſame purpoſe. | 


It is alfo foretold by the following prophets, as well 


as by Moſes, that notwithſtanding this unexampled diſ- 
perſion of the Jets into all nations, they ſhould be ſtill 
preſerved a diſtinct people; that God “ will not deſtroy 
5 them utterly,” but that when they ſhall call to mind 
« among all the nations whither God has driven them, 
« and ſhall return to the Lord, he will turn their capti- 
% vity, and gather them from all the nations—from the 
« fartheſt parts of the earth even in the LATTER days.” 
That though he makes a full end of all other nations,” 
(by revolutions and mixtures of one people with ano- 
ther, which renders it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh their 
genuine deſcendants) © yet he will not make a full end 
« of them; but “ a remnant of them“ ſhall be kept 
unmixed with any other people, and“ ſhall return out 
of all countries whither God has driven them;” that 
he will “ ſet up an enſign for the nations, and will af- 
« ſemble the outcaſts of ISRAEL.“ and “ gather toge- 
« ther the diſperſed of Fudahb,” (the poſterity of the 


ten tribes, at preſent, according to Scripture-prophecy, 


undiſtinguiſhed, as well as of the two) from the four 
corners of the earth; which ſhews that the return here 
ſpoken of, is not that from the Babyloni/h captivity; as is 
allo evident from its being fixed to the * latter 2 
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and from its being alſo ſpoken of by the prophet Mæſca. 
who lived after the return from the ſeventy years cupti- 
vity of Babylon, and by Ezekiel, who lived in the cap» 
tivity itſelf, __ | 1 
And in the New Teſtament it is clearly foretold by 
Chrift, that Jeruſalem ſhould be deftroyed with ſueh de- 
ſtruction © as had not been ſince the beginning of the 
* world, nor ever ſhould be,” And it is remarkab e 
that he again expreſily mentions the “ eagles ; in all 
probability to point out the Romans, (who bore eagics 
on their ſtandards) for the executioners of the Divine 
Vengeance on that perverſe people. Foſephusr”'s Hiſtory 
of that tragical complication of events, correſponds ex» 
actly to our Saviour's prediction of it. He alfo fore» 
tells that the cut ſhould be carried “ captive into all 
„ nations, and that Feruſalem ſhould be trodden down + 
* of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles ſhould be 
« fulfilled.” In the Epiſtles there are various predic- 
tions to the ſame purpoſe, And we accordingly fee 
that people to this — preſerved diſtin from all others 
in the world, without king, without country, without 
government to enforce the obſervance of their ceremo- 
nial law, which yet they keep up with great firitnefs, 
wherever they can. | 
That through all the changes, which have happened 
in all the other kingdoms of the earth, from the date of 
the firſt of theſe predictions to the preſent time (a pe- 
riod of more than three thouſand years) that people 
ſhould have had exactly the fortune that was foretold 
them by Mo/es ; and that they ſhould now in fo won- 
derful and unexampled a manner be preſerved unmixed 
with, and eaſily diitinguiſhable from, the le of all 
the countries where they are ſcattered ; this in 
ſpite of the cruel uſage they have had in moſt countries, 
which might have been expected to have driven them 
long ago to give up their religion, and mix with the 
people among whom they lived; and that there ſhould 
nothing in this long courſe of years have happened, to 
render it impoſſible, but that, on the contrary, it ſhould 
be probable, that the remaining prediction of their re- 


turn to their own land, will be accompliſhed, as well 
Kk4 ag 


— 
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as the reſt; this gives, upon the whole, ſuch a view, 


as is not to be equalled by any thing eiſe in the 
world; the moſt amazing of all phanomena ! and 


ſhews that prophecy is given by authority from the 


_ fame by whom the government of the world is carried 


on; fince none but He, or whom he authoriſes, could 


thus declare the end from beginning. 


No one can imagine the following predictions to be 
applicable to any other than the Mefiah. Gen. iii. 15. 
the firſt eee is given of him, viz. That the 
Seed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſer- 
*« pent.'* None but Chriſt could properly be called 


the Seed of the woman.” For he alone was born of 


a woman without concurrence of man. Nor did any 
one but he effectually bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, 
or deſtroy the power of Satan. Again, he is ſeveral 
different times afterwards promiſed to Abraham, as he 
in whom *© all the families of the earth ſhould be 
« blefſed.”* Now, there never was any ſingle perſon, - 
befides Chriſt, who was a bleſſing to the © whole 
„world.“ Gen. xlix. it is foretold that the “ ſceptre 
« ſhould not depart from, 7udab, till Shiloh ſhould 
« come,” and that to him ſhould be the gathering of 

« the people It is known, that the Jews became 
ſubje& to the Romans about the time of the appearance 
of Chriſt, And the gathering of the people to him is 
very conſpicuous in the general diffuſion of his religion 
over moſt parts of the world. The words of Moſes, 
Deut. xviii. 15. are applicable to none but Crit only. 
« The Lord ſhall raiſe up unto thee a Prophet, from the 
« midſt of thee, like unto me.“ But no Prophet, Prieſt, 


or King, ever roſe among that people like to Moſes, but 


brit only. For from Moſes to Chriſt, no lawgiver 
aroſe among the Jews ; their ſtate being fixed by God 
himſelf, to continue unchanged till the appearance of 
the Meffah. 2 

The predictions of 7/aiah xi. 1, 3, 6, &c. are ſtill 
clearer, ' ** Unto us a child is born; unto us a fon is 
« given; and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoul- 
« ders. His name ſhall be called Wonderful, Coun- 


e ſellor, the mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the 


* Prineg 
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« Prince of peace.” [¶ Which titles are ſome what diſſer- 
ent in the Septuagint tranſlation, but ſuch as are 
cable to none but Cbriſt only] © Of the of 
his government and peace there ſhall be no end, upon 
« the throne of David, and his kingdom, to order and 
« eftabliſh it with judgment, and juſtice from hence- 
forth even for ever.“ And in the xliii. chap. * Be» 
* hold my ſervant—mine elect, in whom my ſoul de- 
« lighteth. I have put my ſpirit upon him—he ſhall 
* ſet judgment in the earth; and the iſles ſhall wait for 
” bb ms” 

Nor are thoſe of Jeremiah leſs plainly applicable to 
Chriſt, and to him only. Chap. XXiti. and xxxiii, * I 


will raiſe unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 


„ ſhall reign and proſper, and ſhall execute judgment 
„and juſtice in the earth. And this is his name, 
« whereby he ſhall be called, TAE Lonn our RiGHTE» 


„% OUSsN ESS.“ 


And in Exetiel xxxiv. &c. I will ſet up one ſhep- 
« herd over them, (a ſhepherd of a people always 
ſignifies a prince or ruler) “ and he ſhall feed them, 
« even my ſervant David; plainly not David the fon 
of Jeſſe; he having been dead long before EzetiePs 
time. And I will make with them a covenant of 
peace, &c. One King“ ſhall be king over them all; 
neither ſhall they defile themielves any more with 


their idols.“ 


It is predicted by Haggai, that * the Deſire of all 
* nations ſhould come; the Shilob, tranſlated by the 


Seventy, the * accompliſhment of promiſes.” How much 


the coming of the Meffiab was the defire of all nations 
is ſhewn above, and how properly Chri/t may be called 
the accompliſhment of promiſes, is known to all, who 


Kao his religion. 


Not leſs expreſs, than magnificent, is the prediction 
of Daniel, chap. vii. 1 ſaw in the night viſions, and 
« behold one, like the Son or Man, tame with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, 


* and they brought him near before him. And there 


was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
if that all people, nations, and ——_— 
« Hh; | 
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„ him, His dominion is an everlaſting dominion ; and 
his kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed.” OF 
the title, © Son of man, which is found twice or thrice 
zn the Old Teftament, it may be curſorily remarked, 
that our Saviour ſeems to have been particularly pleaſed 
with it; as that name is given him in the ancient Serip- 
tures; as it expreſſes his ſacred office of the dehverer 
of mankind, and ſuits the glorjous humiliation he volun- 
tarily condeſcended to, in aſſuming the Human Nature, 
and paſſing a life on earth for the important purpoſe of 
reſtoring a ruined world. $47 

In the prophecies of 1/aiab, Ezekiel, and 'Malachi, he 
is ſpoken of as he that was to be the “light of the 
* Gentiles, their deſire, their ruler;“ and that through 
him the name of God ſhould be great among the 
„ Heathen.” Nor is there any one to whom theſe 
characters can be applied, but Chri/t only. 

The important circumſtance of his giving his life for 
the world is clearly held forth by the Prophets Daniel] 
and Jaiab, the former of which ſpeaks of him as to ap- 
pear *© ſeven weeks,” that is forty-nine years, taking, 
(according to the prophetic ſtyle, a day for a year) 
from the going forth of the commandment to reſtore 
« and build 7eruſalem,”” and that he ſhould be“ cut 
«* off; but not for himſelf.” And the latter ſays of 
bim; Surely he hath born our griefs—he was wound- 
* ed for our tranſgreſſions ;' he was bruiſed for our ini- 
„ quities. He is brought as a lamb to the ſlaughter; 
* and as a ſheep before her ſhearers is dumb, ſo he open- 
* eth not his mouth, For the tranſgreſſions of my peo- 
& ple was he ſtricken. And he made his grave with 
« the wicked, and with the rich in his death.” Which 
words are ſuſpected to be tranſpoſed, and that his death 
ought to have been put with the wicked, and his grave 
with the rich; as he was crucified between two thieves, 
and buried by 7o 5 of Arimathea, who was rich, 
« He was numbered with the tranſgreſſors, and bare 
the fin of many, and made interceſſion for ſinners. 

It is foretold by ſaiah, chap. xxxv. that the _ 
ſhould perform many great and beneficial miracles ; 
that the eyes of the blind ſhould * | 

t 
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the ears of the deaf unſtopped; that the lame man 
* ſhould leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
« fing,” Many minute circumſtances are foretald of 
him, ſuch as his being of the tribe of Fudab and feed of 
David; that he ſhould be born at Bethiebem, ( Mic. v. 2. 
that be ſhould ride in bumble triumph juto the city 
alem, ( Zach. ix. 9.) that he ſhould be fold for 
thirty pieces of filver, ( 16id. xi, 12.) that he ſhould be. 
ſcourged, buſſetted, and ſpit upon, ( Iſa. I. 6.) that bis 
hands and feet ſhould be pierced, ( P/al. xXxiv. 16) 
that he ſhould be numbered among male factors, 
(ta. liii. 12.) that he ſhould have and vinegar 
offered him to drink, (Hal lxix, 21.) that they who 

ſaw him crucified, ſhould mock at his truſting in God, 
fal. xxii. 8.) that the ſoldiers ſhould caſt lots for his 
garments, (ibid, 18.) that he ſhould be buried by a 
rich man, (Ia. liii. 9.) and that he ſhould not fre core 
ruption, ( P/al. xvi. 10.) The completion of all whick 

redictions in Chri/t is viſible in his Hiſtory iu the New 
eſtament. | | 
To what character beſides that of Chriff, are all theſe 
ptedictions applicable? And are they not ali 1 
plicable to Chriſl, and clearly fulfilled in him? 8 
now a ſet of ſatirical, or enigmatical writings be pro- 
poſed to be explained; who would hefitate whether 
the true ſenſe, and proper application of them was dif- 
covered, when a ſenſe was found, which tallied exactiy 
in every particular? who would imagine thoſe writ 
to have been compoſed by chance, which ſhewed 
much regularity and connection, and which ſuited ſo 
well the propoſed explication of them? 

The predictions which Chriff himſelf delivered con- 
cerning events that were to happen after his time, were 
confirmations no leſs authentic of the Divine Authority 
of his doctrine, than the completion in him, of the pro- 
phecies given of old, Beſides thoſe he gave of his own 
death, with the particular circumſtances of it; of the 
behaviour of his diſciples on that occaſion ; of the de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and the miraculous powers to 
be communicated to his diſciples; beſides theſe, he 
gave ſome, which cannot be pretended to have been 
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forged after the events, as has been alleged of ſome of 
the Scripture prophecies. His predictions of the de- 
ſtruction of Ferv/alem, and diſperſion, for a very long 
riod, of the Jews into all nations, but ſo as they 
ſhould be preſerved diſtint from all other people in 
order to their reſtoration ; of the general prevalency of 
his religion over the world, and its continuance to all 
ages; and of the miſchiefs, conſequent upon the per- 
verſion of it; theſe are events, which at that time were 
to the higheſt degree improbable. It was altogether 
needleſs tor him to riſk his credit upon the comple- 
tion of theſe predictions ; nor is it to be ſuppoſed, a per- 
fon of his wiſdom would have needleſsly hazarded the 
confutation of his whole ſcheme in ſuch a manner, if he 
Had not been certain that what he foretold would be 
fully accompliſhed, and that though heaven and earth 
were to paſs away, his word ſhould ſtand, as the event 
Hitherto has ſufficiently ſhewn. | 
That a power of fo extraordinary a kind, and which 
ſhould produce ſuch important effects, eſpecially upon 
the religious ſtate of the world, as Popery has done, 
ſhould be predicted in Scripture, was reaſonably to be 
expected. Accordingly by Daniel, who flouriſhed near 

three thouſand years ago, it is foretold, chap. vii. 1 
that there ſhould be a tyrannical power, which ſhould 
« wear out the ſaints of the Moſt High,“ and that they 
ſhould “ be given into his hands until a time, and times, 
% and the dividing of times, that is a year, and two 
years, and half a year, which give one thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty days, which in prophetic ſtyle ſigni- 
fies ſo many years. This period is. alſo mentioned in 
five different predictions in the New Teſtament. This 
power is ſpoken of, verſe 2 3 as a kingdom “ different 
from all before it.” And ſo indeed it is; being a reli- 
gious tyranny, or ſecular kingdom founded on a pre- 
tence of religion. It is repreſented as a monſter with 
s teeth of iron,” and “claus of braſs;“ and very pro- 
perly ; for it is the character of that mercileſs religion 
to , deſtroy all who oppoſe it, and to erfeavour (by 
driving thoſe who are ſo unhappy. as to fall under its 
tyranny to make ſhipwreck of conſcience) to * all 
; whom 
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whom it deſtroys. It is ſpoken of as © devouring, 
« ftamping in pieces, laying waſte the whole 
world, as changing times and laws,” and © ſpeaking 
" words againſt the Moſt High.” All which 
ſuit the blood-thirſty cruelty, the unequalled arrogance, 
and blaſphemous impiety of the biſhops and church of 
Rome to the greateſt exaQtneſs, It is there ſaid, that 
he ſhould not © regard the deſire of women; which 
plainly points out the prohibition of marriage ; that 
he ſhould “ honour gods-protectors, that is, tutelar 
ſaints, and a god, whom his fathers knew not,” a 
wafer-god, of- which god ſome thouſands are made in 
one day by the prieſts, and eaten, and digeſted by the 
people, See alſo 1 Tim. iv. | 

In the Apocalypſe, chap. xi. xii. &c. it is copiouſly 


deſcribed, where it is repreſented under the appearance 


of a monſter, or wild beaft,”” whoſe * ſeven heads” 
ſignify, as afterwards explained, the ſeven hills upon 
which Rome was built, and“ ten borns” the ten king- 
doms, into which the & empire was divided, w 
* blaſphemous names” are notorious, as of God's vice» 
gerant, Our lord god the pope, Vice-god, and the like, 
who © wars with the ſaints, and overcomes them; who 
« receives power over the nations,” and is © worthip- 
« ped” by them. The ſame is allo afterwards repre- - 
ſented under the character of the * great harlot, or 
idolatreſs, with whom the © kings the earth have 
committed fornication,” that is the idolatry of wor- 
ſhipping the images of ſaints, and kneeling to the Hoſt, 
She is afterwards repreſented as © drunk with the 
« blood” of the martyrs of Jeſus. The kings of the 
earth are afterwards mentioned as © giving their power 
to the monſter,” as it is notorious that moſt of the 
kings in Europe acknowledged the pope for their lord 
and held their crowns of him, as ſome of them do 
ill. The ſame power is likewiſe held forth under the 
figure of a great city, the ſeat of wealth, luxury, plea- 
ſure, riches, and commerce, one article of which com- 
merce, peculiar to Rome papal, is her trade in the 
«* ſouls of men.“ | 
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And by the apoſtle Pau! this fatal deluſion is called 
The man e ſin, or the very abſtract andquinteſſenceof ini- 
quity, a character fit only for the popiſh religion, as 
K alone of all religions contains an affemblage of all 
that is moſt exquifitely wicked, beyond what could 
have been thought within the reach of human inven- 
tion unaſſiſted by demons. Of which the infernal court 
af inquiſition is a pregnant proof; where cruelty, the 
diſpoſition the moſt oppoſite to all good, is carried to 
that diabolical exceſs, that few hearts are hard enough 
to bear the mere deſcription of it in a book. The pro- 
 Priety of giving the appellation of The man of fin, to 
the Romiſh impoſture, appears from conſidering, that 
it has had the peculiar curſed art not only to turn the 
mildeſt of all religions into a ſcene of the moſt horrible 
barbarity ; but to make the moſt pure and heavenly 
ſyſtem of doctrines and laws, which ever were, or will 
be, given to men, an authority for eſtabliſhing for 
points of faith the moſt hideous. abſurdities, and con- 
traditions to common ſenſe ; and for liceofing every 
abominable wickedneſs that has ever been thought of 
or praiſed. Inſomuch, that the fixed rates of abſolu- 
tion, for the moſt horrid and unnatural vices, Rand — 5 
pointed by their popes, and publiſhed in different edi- 
tions. By which means, the great defignof Chriſtianity, 
which was to teach men, to deny ungodlineſs and worldly 
duſts, and to live ſoberly, rigbteouſly, and godly, is defeated 
among the deluded proſelytes to that infamous religion. 
For inſtead of this, popery teaches, that any man, who 
ys handſomely, may have an indulgence tor any num- 
er of years to hve in all manner of abominable impiety, 
profaneneſs, and impurity, Is not this the The man of fin a 
Whoever would fee how exactly the Scripture 2 
dictions are ſuited to repreſent this diabolical deluſion, 
bas only to read the hiſtories of popery, and aceounts of 
the inquiſition. There he will find what hideous ravage 
has been made by it in different countries, Witneſs | 
their infamous croiſades ; the maſſacres of the Waldenſes 
and A/digenſes, of whom almoſt a million were rec- 
koned to be ſlain. In thirty years from the founding of 


the order of the Jeſuiti, above eight hundred thouſand 
4 proteſtants 


Proteſtants were put to death by the hand of the execu- 
tioner only. The blooody butchering duke of five 
uſed to make it his boaſt of having cut off in a fe years 
thirty thouſand proteſtants in the Netherlands, The 
deſtruction of helpleſs victims ſacrificed to that infernal 
fury, the inquiſition, in one period of thirty years, is 
reckoned at one hundred and fifty thouſand. 1s not 
this dreadful and wide-waſting miſchief, this terror 
of human nature, this hell on earth, properly repre- 
ſented as a monſter, or wild beaſt, with iron teeth 
to devour and deſtroy, as drunk with blood, and 
aſpiring/to an authority above all that is called God, 
or is worſhipped, that is, above all other power and go- 
vernment, challenging the privilege of the grand tyrant 
and deſtroyer ? | W 

Theſe are only a few among many inſtances of the 
unequalled horrors of this fatal delufion, and of the ex- 
actneſs of the Scripture predictions, which can be 
plied to nothing elſe, that ever was heard of upon cart 
And if in the days of the authors of the above predio- 
tions, there was nothing known among mankind, which 
might give the hint of ſuch a power as that of Anti- 
chriſt, or popery ; and if no account of this power in 
our times, when it is ſo well known, can in prophetic 
ſtyle more clearly deſcribe it, than we find it 
ſented in the predictions of Scripture, let the oppoſers 
of prophecy account for this wonderful agreement 
Gs PE We EET 

can. 

Theſe are a few, among almoſt innumerable predic- 
tions of future events, of which holy Scripture is full. 
And, as theſe ſhew themſelves clearly to be genuine 
revelations from God ; the others contained in the ſame 
writings may in reaſon be ſuppoſed to be of the ſame 
original, though the times when they were given, and 
the exactneſs of their reſpective completions, ſhould be 
more ſubject to cavil, than theſe here quoted. And the 
oppoſers of the revelation, in which theſe predictions are 

contained, are in reaſon obliged to give plauſible 
account, how they came there, if not by Divine in- 


& Let 
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Let Chriſtianity have been introduced into the world 
when it would, it is impoſſible to give any rational or 
ſatisfying account of its prevalence and eſtabliſhment, 
but its being a Divine inſtitution, For ſuppoſing it 
forged in any age before or ſince the received date 
of about ſeventeen hundred years ago, it will be 
equally impoſſible to conceive how it ſhould come 
to paſs upon mankind, if it was a fiction. The Chriſ- 
tian religion has been eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of 
the national religion of every country, in which it has 
been received. It had therefore the united forces of 
regal. power, ſacerdotal craft, and popular ſuperſtition- 
to bear down, before it could get footing in the world; 
Its character is directly oppoſite to the ſordid views and 
fecular intereſts of mankind, and acceptable to none but 
virtuous and elevated minds, which in all ages and na- 
tions have ever been comparatively a very imall num- 
ber of the ſpecies, and not fit, nor diſpoſed to ſtruggle 
with, much leſs likely to get the better of the majority, 
ſo as to cram a ſet of falſchoods down their throats. _ 

All the falſe ſchemes of religion, which ever pre- 
vailed in the world, have come to be eſtabliſhed either 
by the multitude's being led to embrace them by craft, or 
driven to it by force. That Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
by craft, is on all accounts incredible; and particularly 
from conſidering its character, which is altogether ſe- 
parate from worldly views, or any kind of motives, 
which might incline men to deceive ; and eſpecially 
from its ſetting up upon the foot of the moſt ſtrict in- 
tegrity, of commanding all its votaries to avoid even the 
leaſt appearance of evil, and by no means to think of 
doing evil for the ſake of any poſſible good conſequence. 
Such precepts as theſe would by no means have ſuited 
a ſcheme calculated for deceiving mankind. On the 
contrary, we always find the great doQrine preached 
up by impoſtors is, Zeal for the cauſe, rather than for 
the truth. This appears dreadfully conſpicuous in the 
bloody catalogue of ſufferers, who have fallen a ſacri- 
fice to the Mahometan and popiſh deluſions. The op- 
poſers of Chriſtianity are obliged, if they will ſhew | 


themſelves reaſoners, to give ſome rational ee 
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the eſtabliſhment of it, upon the ſuppoſition of its 
being falſe. They are in reaſon obliged to ſhew how 
a religion requiring the moſt ſtrict purity of heart and 
ſeverity of manners, the mortifying of inordinate luſts 
and inclinations, the avoiding every appearance of evil, 
and encountering all manner of difficulties, and even 
death itſelf, if required, in teſtimony for truth; they 
ought to ſhew how ſuch a religion could have been 
eſtabliſhed in the world by ſuch ſeemingly unpromiſing - 
and inadequate means, as thoſe by which Chriſtianity 
actually was propagated ; and that all this might, in a 
way accountable by human reaſon, and ſuitable to the 
uſual courſe of things, have come about in ſpite of uni- 
verſal oppoſition from all thoſe in whoſe hands the ſecu- 


lar power was then lodged; and in ſpite of that moſt 


unconquerable of all prejudices, which mankind have 
for the religion they were brought up in. The oppo- 
ſers of Chriſtianity ought to ſhew that there have been 
inſtances ſimilar to this; and that a few artleſs, illite- 
rate fiſhermen might reaſonably be ſuppoſed equal to a 
deſigrof outwitting all mankind, impoſing a ſet of groſs 
falſehoods upon them, and confounding their under- 
ſtandings with ſictitious miracles, which they volunta- 
rily, no one knows why; ſwallowed down without exa- 
mination ; and the conſequence of which was the over. 
turning all the national religions of a great part of the 
world, in ſpite of the power of princes, the zeal of the 
rm and the bigotry of the people, If they cannot find 
ome rational and probable way of accounting for this 
ſtrange and unexampled phznomenon, upon the ſuppo- 


fition of Chriſtianity's being a fiction; it they cannot 


ſhew, that fraud was uſed (for no one ever alleged 
force) they muſt yield the point, and acquiſce in the 
account given in the New ns, to wit, That it 
made its way in the world by the power of its own irre- 


fiſtible evidence. 


The author of our religion muſt either have been, 
truly and indeed, what he declares himſelf ; the Son 
of God, and Saviour of the world, and his religion a 
Divine appointment; or he muſt have been an impoſtor, 
or an enthuſiaſt, or madman, and his religion either a 
ſeculat ſcheme, an Es deluſion, or a pious _ 
| * hat 


* 0 | 
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That Jeſus Chriſt was no impoſlor will plainly ap- 
pear, if we conſider firſt what a monftrous pitch of 
deſperate and abandoned wickedneſs was neceflary to 
carry a perſon the lengths he went, if he was not really 
what he pretended. The whole body of hiſtory cannot 
produce fuch another inſtance of daring impiety. For 
no impoſtor ever arrogated ſuch high honours and cha- 
racters as he does; which to think of as mere fiction 
and groundleſs pretence, is ſtartling to human nature. 
To fuppoſe a man in his ſenſes to go on, conſtantly and 
invariably for ſeveral years, giving out, that he was the 
beloved ſon of God; that he came down from heaven, 
whither he was again to return; that he had enjoyed 
glory with God before the world was; that he had 
power to forgive ſin; that he was to judge the world; 
to hear him addreſs the Deity as he does, Jobn xviith, 
appealing to him for the truth of his pretenſions, and 
keeping in the ſame ſtrain to the laſt moment of his life; 
to ſuppoſe any man in his ſenſes capable of all this fright- 
ful impiety, is imagining ſomewhat altogether unexam- 
pled, eſpecially if we take along with it, that we have 
from this moſt impious of all impoſtors the beſt ſyſtem 
of laws that ever was given to the ſons of men, the pe- 
culiar excellence of which is their excluding all im- 
piety, fraud, and ſecular views, teaching to avoid even 
the leaſt appearance of evil, and to give up all for truth 

and conſcience. 
Again, what ſhadow, or ſurmiſe, of indirect dealing, 
what ſuſpicion of any thing immoral, or nnjuſtiftable, 
appears againſt his character? What fault were his 
enemies able to lay to his charge, when challenged by 
him, except that he had expoſed their wickedneſs and 
hypocriſy? Even when Judas, who knew his whole 
conduct, defired to betray him, was he able to find any 
thingagainſt him? Had his behaviour been at all ſuſpici- 
ous or obnoxious, is there any reaſon to queſtion whether 
as had it not in his power to have detected and in- 
ormed againſt him? And is it to be ſuppoſed, that his 
inveterate wickedneſs would ſuffer any pretence for 
accuſing his maſter, and juſtifying his own malice againft 

him, to pals unimproved to the utmoſt ? 

| | Beſides, 
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Befides, if the author of our religion was an impoſtor, 
what was his ſcheme in deceiviog mankind ? Not any 
ſecular advantage. For it is notorious, that poverty, 
contempt, perſecution, and death were his portion, 
according to his own prediction ; that his followers had 
no better treatment for the firſt three centuries ; that 
the emperor Conſlantine's giving ſecular advantages to 
the Chriſtians was the firſt blow ſtruck to the original 
diſintereſted purity of that religion; and that from the 
time the world was thruſt into the church, religion be- 
gan to decline ; which ſhews, that ſecular views were 

inconſiſtent with its true deſign and genius, 

Ik it was ſet up with a view to worldly grandeur, 
how comes it every where to inculcate the contempt of 
riches, honours, and pleaſures, and the purſuit of things 
ſpiritual and heavenly ? What ſteps were taken by 
Chrift, or his followers, to aggrandize themſelves? Was 
not, on the contrary, their practice ſuitable to their 
doQrine ? Is not the whole of their character a perfect 
pattern of ſelf-denial and abſtinence? Who has ever 
convicted them of any one inſtance of worldly 
craft or deſign? It is certain from all accounts, ſa- 
cred and profane, that at the time of Chris appear- 
ance in the world, there was a general expectation of 
the Mefiab ; and that the idea formed by the groſs 
apprehenſions of the people, of the character he was to 
appear in, was that of a great prince. What could 
therefore be more natural for an impoſtor, than to take 
the advantage of oy ſo favourable to a 
worldly ſcheme ? Inſtead of which we find, him, (and 
his apoſtles after they came once to underſtand the 
ſcheme he was upon) ſetting up on a quite diſſerent 
footing, the moſt unpopular plan, that could have been 
thought of; difclaiming all worldly views, and declar- 
ing that their profeſſion led directly to poverty and ſuf- 
fering, It is indeed evident, that conſidering the uni- 
verſal prejudice of the Jews with reſpeR to the charac- 
ter in which the Saviour of the world was to appear, it 
muſt have been impoſlible for a perſon of that nation to 
frame an idea of a ſuffering Meffiab, but by inſpiration, 
or from —— — 
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glory with God, of his coming into the world to give 
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ing him in a manner quite different from what was 


uſual among them. 


Farther; what probability is there, that. he who had 
ſagacity. enough to contrive a ſcheme, which did in 


effect prevail againſt all oppoſition, 'ſhould yet be ſo 


imprudent, as to hazard the diſappointment of his 
whole defign by overloading it with ſo many incum- 
brances? Why ſhould he pretend to be the Son of God, 
if it had not been true? How, indeed, could a mere 
human brain invent ſuch a thought? How work out of 
itſelf the imaginations of his having enjoyed pre- exiſtent 


his life for the life of the world ; and of his being the 
appointed futare Judge of the human race? There is 
ſomething in this, which lies wholly out of the way of 
mere thumanity. And accordingly, thoſe who heard 
him, at leaſt the unprejudiced, owned, that he ſpoke 
« as never man ſpoke.”” But farther; Why ſhould he 
forwarn his followers of the diſcouraging conſequences 
of their adherence to his religion, if he had been capa- 
ble of deceiving ? Why ſhould he diſappoint the incli- 
nations and prejudices of the people, who wanted a 
worldly Meſſab, if he himſelf aimed at worldly gran- 


deur? Why ſhould he prevent many from following 


him, who were diſpoſed to do it, by undeceiving them, 
and informing them that his kingdom was not of this 
world? Why ſhould he exert a ſupernatural power to 
withdraw himſelf from among them, when they were 
going to raiſe him to regal authority; if ſecular power 
was what he aſpired after ? 

And, ſappoſing Chriſtianity an invention of later 
date, why ſhould the Saviour of the world be repre- 
ſented in the ſuppoſed fictitious hiſtory, as ſuffering a 
ſhameful death? Would it not have been more likely 
to take with mankind, for the inventors of the ſcheme 


to have repreſented the author of the religion they 


wanted to perſuade mankind to the belief of, as a vic- 
torious prince, who had got the better of all oppoſition, 


than as-one who appeared on earth in the moſt lowly 


ſtation ; deſpiſed and abuſed, while he lived, and at laſt 
put to an infamous death between two thieves. 3 
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Let it now be conſidered (if indeed it be worth while 


to confider what is fo groſsly abſurd) what poſſibility 
there is of Chri/f's having been an enthuſiaft, or phre- 
netic. In order to judge properly of this, let it be com- 
puted, what degree of enthutiaſm was neceſſary to bri 

a perſon to perſuade himſelf, that he was the Saviour o 

the world, the Mefiab, the Anointed of God, the Son 
of God, who had exiſted before the creation of this 
world, and was again to aſcend to his former glory with 
God, after finiſhing the great work, for which he came 
into the world; what degree of enthuſiaſm or madneſs 
muſt that man have been worked up to, who could 
believe all this of himſelf, while he was really no more 
than another mortal ? How miſerable muſt his phrenſy 
have been? How confounded and broke all his faculties? 
Next, let it be attended to, what ſuitableneſs there 
is between ſuch a degree of diſtraction as this, and the 
whole character and conduct of the author of our reli- 
gion. What ſingle inſtance does he give of even com- 
mon frailty, or of ſach imprudence as is obſerved at 
times in the conduct of the wiſeſt men, in the conduct 


even of inſpired men? While prophets, and apoſtles 


are in Scripture repreſented as falling into the common 


_ weakneſſes of human nature, (an argument of the truth 
of ſacred hiſtory) his behaviour ſtands wholly clear of 
every inſtance of infirmity or frailty. Where are the 
ragings and bellowings of enthuſiaſm ? What ſigns did 
he give of a diſtempered, or over-heated imagination? 
Is not his whole conduct a perfect pattern of calmneſs, 
prudence, and caution? Does he not baffle the mali- 
cious and inſnaring queſtions of his crafty enemies by a 
wiſdom, which puts them all to filence? Are not his 
_ anſwers ſo guarded as to defeat their ſtudied queſtions? 
Are the artful, the malicious, and the learned, more 
than children, or fools before him? 1s this the charac- 
ter of an enthuſiaſt? Does madneſs thus weigh its an- 
ſwers? Has the brain-ſick viſionary any ſuch guard over 
himſelf, as to avoid the ſnare that is laid for him? Not 
only to avoid the ſnare himſelf, but likewiſe to put to 

confuſion and ſilence his adverſaries ? 
Let it alſo be confidered, whether it is poſſible that 
ſuch a ſyſtem of doctrines and laws ſhould be the pro- 
Llz3 duttion 
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duction of an enthuſiaſtic or diſtempered brain, A 
ſyſtem, which has afforded the wiſeſt of our ſpecies mat- 
ter for ſtudy, examination, and admiration, ever fince 
it has been publiſhed to the world. A ſet of doctrines 
more ſublime than all that ever were taught mankind 
before. Diſcoveries, which neitber ſacred, nor profane 


antiquity had before exhibited to mankind. Solutions 


of the very difficulties, which had put the wiſdom of 
the ancients to a ſtand, Doctrines, beyond the natural 
reach of human reaſon, and yet, when diſcovered, com- 
mending themſelves to reaſon, and bearing the internal 
marksof their Divine original. Precepts, whoſe purity 
puts the ancient legiſlators to ſhame, Laws, tending to 
improve human nature to its utmoſt perfection. A rule 
of life ſuperior to all others, in its being abſolutely per- 
fet and complete, wanting nothing proper for the 
regulation of every paſſion and appetite, for the directing 
to the complete pertormance of every ſocial and relative 
duty, and fixing the only acceptable way of worſhip- 
ping the One Supreme. A ſcheme, of which it is with 
realon ſaid in Scripture, that the angels deſire to look 
into it, Are theſe the productions of a viſionary? theſe 
the reveries of a hot-brain'd enthuſiaſt? It is plain, that 
his enemies neither thought him ſuch, nor thought it 
poſſible to perſuade the generality of the people, who 
converſed with him, to think ſo of him. For, if they 
could have made him pats for an enthuſiaſtic or phre- 
netic perſon, they certainly would have choſe that 'as 
the eaſieſt way of ridding themſelves of him, and put- 
ting a ſtop to his ſcheme. Ix 

If it can be proved, that the religion of Zefus is by 
no means a fraud of any kind, it will unqueſtionably 
follow, that it is not a pious fraud. But that Chriſtianity 
18 no fraud of any kind is plain, not only from the ex- 
cellency of its doctrines and precepts, the character of 
its author and firſt propagators, and its expreſs prohi- 
bition of every appearance of deceit on whatever pre- 
tence, but from the concurrence and coincidence ot in- 
numerable collateral evidences, which by their very na- 
ture were not within the reach of human contrivance, 
The whole body of revelation is to be conſidered as one 
uniform ſcheme, reaching from the beginning to = 

| | | en 
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end of the world; in which the ſalvation of mankind 
ny the Mefiab is the principal part, or point of view, to 
which all the others lead, and with which they are con- 
nected in ſuch a manner, that the whole muſt Rand or 
fall together. So that if the Chriftian religion be a de- 
luſion, it is evidently too great and extenſive to be a de- 
luſion of human invention. That it is no contrivance 
of evil ſpirits, is plain from its direct tendency to pro- 
mote virtue and goodneſs, and to baniſh all kinds of 
impiety and vice out of the world. It muſt therefare 
be a ſcheme of fome being, or beings, ſuperior to 
humanity. Which is owning it to be a Divine ap- 
paintment : For we have no conception of a fraud 
contrived by any good being of the angelic rank. 

That it ſhould be propheſied at the beginning of the 
world, and recorded by Mofes a thouſand years before 
the of Chri/t, © that the Seed of the woman 
«i bruiſe the ſerpent's head,” and that Chri/t 
ſhould be the ſeed of a woman, miraculouſly conceived 
without the concurrence of a male ; could this have 
come about by human contrivance? When it is te- 
come e y {aac, 
of David ; that he rewrryg gy Boles 
that he ſhould appear about the time of the depar- 
s ture of the from Judab, that he ſhould 
be cut off, but not for himſelf; be pierced, be put 
** to death with the wicked, and buried by the rich ; 
that he ſhould be ſold for thirty pieces of filver ;“ 
and all the circumſtances of his death particularly 
pointed out ; that all theſe, and many other ictions 
fulfilled in Chrift, and anſwering to none but him, 
ſhould be in the Scriptures preſerved by the 5 
the violent oppoſers of Chri/t and his religion ; let the 
inventors of Chriftian:ty (ſuppoſing it an javention) 
have been ever ſo cunning, they never could have mo- 
delled the whole ſcheme from the very beginning, ſo 
as it ſhould anſwer their purpoſe; they could never have 
brought things about in ſuch a manner as to make 
them ſuit in ſuch a number of particulars, as will ap- 
Ry running over the various evidences for our re- 
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| crucifixion, are credible, or not. But to proceed: 
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And its | is notorious, that not only the weak and illi- 


. © terate, but ſome of the wiſe and learned, embraced 
- Chriſtianity at the time when it might with eaſe and 
' certainty have been diſcovered to be an impoſture, if it 
really was ſo: That thoſe who at firſt were prejudiced 
againſt it were afterwards converted to the belief of it: 


That numbers of thoſe who certainly knew whether 


© Feſus Chriſt was really riſen from the dead or not, gave 
up their lives in atteſtation, not of an opinion, but of a 


ſimple fact, concerning the truth or falſehood of which 


they could not have the leaſt doubt: That the firſt pro- 


pagators of Chriſtianity were not to be put to ſilence by 
all the oppoſition they met with from all the powers of 
the world: That though they expected nothing but 


perſecution, impriſonment, ſcourging, and all kinds of 


abuſe, in every place they went to, without any one 


- earthly comfort to make up for their ſufferings, without 


the leaſt ſhadow of any temporal advantage; they went 
on ſtill indefatigable and unconquerable in publiſhing 
the reſurrection of Zeus. Is it conceivable, that Hu- 


-man Nature muſt not have been tired out with going 
on day after day, and year after year, for a whole life- - 


time, propagating a known falſehood, by which they 
were to get nothing but miſery in this world, and dam- 
nation hereafter ? e Et 
Deplorable is the objection ſtarted here by the op- 
poſers of Chriſtianity ; That our Saviour's diſciples did 


not ſee him riſe: As if it were of any conſequence to 


the certainty of his being really alive again, that no one 
ſaw him come out of his tomb, That he was certainly 
dead is unqueſtionable; he having been publicly cru- 


cified, and ſtabbed in the fide with a ſpear as he hung 
on the croſs. And that he was certainly alive again, 
was as unqueſtionable to thoſe who converſed with him 
for ſix weeks together, after his paſſion, as if they had 


been witneſſes of his riſing. And that he did not ſhew | 


himſelf to the people (who deſerved no ſuch favour 
but only to choſen witneſſes, is an objection as wretch 
as the former; the only queſtion being, Whether the 
witneſſes, who declare that Chri/t was alive after his 
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That a perſon of the conſpicuous and — 
abilities of St. Paul, ſhould be drawn into ſuch a courte 
of extravagance as to travel thouſands of miles, 
gating every where an idle fiction of his having had a 
viſion of Chriſt, and being commiſſioned by him to 
h his religion over the world: That a man of his 

ing and judgment ſhould publicly declare to the 
world his full perſuaſion of the truth of a doctrine de- 
cried by almoſt all the worldly-wiſe of thoſe times: 
Tat be ſhould own himſelf to have been formerly in 
the wrong in oppoſing Chriftianity : That he ſhould 
-take public ſhame to himſelf before all mankind, and 
commit his recantation to writing, to ſtand on record 
as long as the world laſted. What a degree of madneſs, or 
faſcination, muſt that have been, which would have been 
equal to all theſe effects? But what ſort of madneſs or 
faſcination muſt that have been, which could come to 
ſuch a height, and not have wholly incapacitated the 
apoſtle for every thing conſiſtent with common ſenſe 
and diſcretion ? Yet we find the works of this illuſtri- 


ous propagator of Chriſtianity, confidered only in a cri- 


tical light, are, to ſay the leaſt, equal to thoſe of the 
teſt geniuſſes, and beſt reaſoners of antiquity ; and 
imſelf by heathen writers celebrated as a perſon of ſu- 
perior abilities, And that neither our Saviour nor his 
apoſtles were in their own times taken for enchuſiaſts or 
hrenetics, is plain from the treatment they met with : 
Þ or perſecution was never, that I know of, thought a 
proper way of proceeding againſt ſuch unhappy perſons 
as had loſt the uſe of their reaſon, That either the 
great apoſtle of the Gentiles, the other propagators of 
Chriſtianity, or its glorious Author himſelf, were per- 
_ ſons deficient in the uſe of their faculties, will appear 
too ludicrous to require a grave anſwer, if it be only re- 
membered, that it is the very character of madneſs to 
ſtart from one reverie to another, and to be incapable 
of all regularity or ſteadineſs of deſign. For a number 
— — to be poſſeſſed with the ſame ſpecies of mad - 
neſs, that they ſhould act in concert, and carry on u 
complicated and ſtupendous ſcheme for a long courſe of 
years; that they ſhould do what all the learned and 
wile neyer could do; that they ſhould out-wit the _ 
| | w or 
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World, or rather, that they ſhould reform and improve 


the world; to allege the probability of all this, would 


be inſulting the common ſenſe of mankind. 
Nor has the ſuppoſition of the apoſtles being wilful 


impoſtors any mare hold of reaſon or probability, than 


that of their being enthuſiaſts or lunatics, For it is evi- 
dent, as already obleryed, that the religion they have 
eftabliſhed in the world is no ſcheme for impoſing upon 
mankind, nor at all calculated to deceive, (Chriſtianity, 
as it ſtands in the apoſtolic writings, is manifeſtly a 
ſcheme for opening the eyes of mankind, nat for blind- 


ing their underſtandings; for improving, not confound- 


ang human reaſon ; for removing, not riveting preju- 
dice. And it is given with all that unadorned and art- 
leſs fimplicity which diſtinguiſhes truth from impoſture. 
Nor can the leaſt ſurmiſe or ſuſpicion of any indirect de- 
fign be faſtened upon them. No ſcheme for aggran- 
dizing themſelves, Their ambitious views vaniſhed at 
the Sack of their Maſter. And from the time of his 
aſcenſion, we ſee their whole conduct and behaviour 
wholly diſengaged from, and ſuperior to, all worldly 
deſigns. We ſee them diſclaiming riches, honours, and 
pleaſures, and teaching their followers to aſpire only 
after future glory, honour, and immortality, and to 
trample under their feet the vain amuſements of the 
preſent ſhort and periſhing life. The accounts — 


have left of their own errors and weaknefles, ſuit ver: 


all with a ſcheme to impoſe on mankind, The dit- 
pute, which we know aroſe between them, muſt have 
diſcovered the plot, if there had been one. For it is 


evident, that they did not ſpare obe another, and that 
they have not at all ſoftened things in the accounts they 


have left on record of the differences which aroſe be- 
tween them. Their accuſation of their countrymen, 
and their defying, in the moſt public manner, their 
moſt inveterate enemies to lay any thing juſtly to —_ 
charge, what are the ine marks of integri 
ſimplicity of 8 are not? I 
There is indeed no argument for the truth of Chriſti- 
anity more irreſiſtible than the character and conduct 


of its firſt propagators, and eſpecially of its glorious 
| Author. No buman as could, from mere inven- 


tion, 
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tion, have put together a fictitious account of the be- 
haviour of a perſon, io ſo many ſtrange and uncommon 
particulars, as the evangeliſts have told us of our Sa- 
viour, without either ſwelling up the imaginary cha- 
racer into that of the hero of a romance, or drawing it 
defaced with faults and blemiſhes. That human inven- 
tion is by no means equal to any ſuch taik, is evident 
from the ſucceſs of the attempts which have been made 


by the greateſt maſters of deſeription to draw perfect 


cbaraQers, eſpecially where any thing ſupernatural was 
to have a place. And that ſuch a character, as that of 
our Saviour, ſhould be drawn ſo uniform and conſiſtent, 
at the ſame time that it is ſo wholly new and peculiar, 
that in all the hiſtories, and all the epic poems 
world, there is no pattern from whence the leaſt hint 
could be taken to form it by; that this character, in 
which the greatneſs is of ſo extraordinary and ſtupend- 
ous a kind, that whatever is great in thoſe of warriors, 
or heroes, or kings, is deſpiſed and negleQed by him, 
and infinitely beneath him; that ſuch « character ſhould 
be the invention of a few illiterate men, and that it 
ſhould by them be exhibited, not by ſtudied enco- 
miums, but by a bare unadorned narration of facts, but 
ſuch facts as are no where elſe to be equalled ; he who 
can believe that all this could be the effect of mere hu- 
man invention, without ſuperior interpoſition, mult be 
| of believing any thing. So that I may defy all 
the oppoſers of revelation to anſwer this queſtion, How 
we came to have ſuch a character as that of Chrif, 
drawn as it is, and drawn by ſuch authors, if it was not 
taken from a real original, and if that original was not 
ſomething above human ? |; 

I do not think it would be a hard matter to write a 
volume upon this ſubject, without treading much in 
the footſteps of thoſe who have writ upon the life of 
Chrift. But without conſidering at preſent what has, 
or has not, been ſaid by others, I ſhall only deſire the 
reader to peruſe carefully the evangelical hiſtory (with 
what helps may be neceſſary); attending, as he goes 


Sa to the difpolition, genius, or ſpirit, which 
tbines throughout the whole. Let him conſider the 


in the 


through the account of the words and actions of our 
viour, 
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„ THE DIGNITY OF 


_ (Book IV. 
tender compaſſion and love for a race of perverſe, ſelf. 
deſtroyed creatures, which muſt have prompted this 
glorious Being to condeſcend thus low to inſtruct and 
lave them from vice and its direful conſequences. At 
the fame time, let the wiſdom he ſhewed in doing fo 
be conſidered ; fince nothing conceivable is of greater 


importance, or more worthy of a Being of the higheft 


dignity, than the recovery of a ſpecies, otherwile loſt 
and undone, to virtue and endleſs happineſs. Let the 
prudence and judgment of this Divine Inſtructor be at- 


tentively conſidered. How eaſy had it been for him, 
in whom were hid all the treaſures of wiſdom, to have 


given forth his inſtrutions in ſuch a manner as to have 
overpowered all human underſtanding ? How hard do 
we ſee it is for men of ſuperior learning to adapt their 
leſſons to the capacities of the young and ignorant? 
How irkſome to moſt men the employment of teaching? 
How few teachers are there who can avoid ſhewing 
ſome affectation of their ſuperiority in knowledge? Who 
could have expected, that ever he, who was the inſtru- 
ment of God in making this world, whoſe Divine pene- 
tration ſaw by intuition through all the depths of ſci- 
ence, which a Newton could only collect by laborious 


inquiry, by accurate calculation, and giſtant analogy, 
that one, capable of inſtructing the moſt enlightened 


arch-angel, ſhould condeſcend to initiate in firſt prin- 
eiples a multitude of ignorant, illiterate mortals. 
« Bleffſed are the humble, the meek, the merciful.” 
Here is no affeQation of myſtic learning; no pompous 
oſtentation of profound ſcience, no nice diſtinction 
of ſpeculative points. And yet, when all is duly con- 
fidered, it was no more derogation from the dignity of 
a Teacher, capable of inſtructing angels, to condeſcend 
to give to thoſe, who may hereafter come to be com- 
panions of angels, the firſt principles of virtue, which 


zs the only true wiſdom, than for a philoſopher to teach 


his fon the firſt rudiments of learning. Then how 
wiſely does he ſuit his inſtructions both to the capacities 


and diſpoſitions of his hearers! Parable and allegory 


have ever been thought the moſt entertaining manner 
of communicating inſtruction. The ſeverity of the pre- 


cept is loſt in the entertainment of the fable, The _ 
RE ba c 


£ 
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fible image reflects a light upon the moral thoughit, and 
the abſtract thought gives an importance to the ſenſible 
repreſentation, By apt ſimilitude, therefore, and alle- 
gories drawn from the ſurrounding objects, did this 
great Teacher recommend to his hearers the moſt ſolemn 


truths and important precepts. 'The honeſt and teach- 
able mind was thus allured to ſearch after Divine know- 
ledge; while the proud and obſtinate ſcorned the trou- 
ble of inquiring into the eaſy meaning of the figures 
uſed by him. Thus did his inſtructions become what 
all addreſſes to free and reaſoning beings ought, a part 

of trial and diſcipline. So that they who were well diſ- 
poſed might receive improvement and advan and 
the hard- hearted might hear and not underſt 

With what graceful eaſe, and yet folemn compoſure, 
does he accomodate himſelf to the coverſation of all 
ſorts of perſons! Among the wiſe and learned, how does 


he ſhine in communicating clear and important truth, 


confuting their artificial ſophiſms, and filencing their 


malicious cavils! Among the illiterate, how does he con- A 


deſcend to the meannelſs of their underſtandings, and 
adapt his inſtructions to their apprehenſion, and uſual 

train of thinking, raiſing his refleQions from the pre- 
ſent objects, and improving upon the moſt common oc- 
caſions! Even women and children are taken notice of 
by this Wiſeſt of Teachers: And with reaſon. For no 
well diſpoſed human mind is of little conſequence : 
Whatever it is at preſent, it is in the way to be here- 
after great and glorious. The character, in ſhort, 
which the Saviour of the World aſſumed, ſeems to have 
been equally ſublime and amiable. 

How does his wiſdom, and the dignity of his cha- 
rater, appear in his diſcouraging all idle curioſity, 
which engages the mind unprofitably, and takes off its 
attention from the awful buſineſs for which we were 
ſent into the world ; at the ſame time, that he fails not 
to anſwer any uſeful queſtion that is put to him; and 
ever turns the attention to ſomething great, and worthy 
of a Divine Inſtructor to dwell upon! | 
Hou different his manner of communicating inſtruc- 


« 


tion from the dictates of the artful impoſtor or wild en- 
thuſiaſt! Iaſtead of threatening with fire and ſword the 
oppoſers 
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oppoſers of Divine Truth, he kindly forewarns them of 

the natural and judicial effects of their impious obſti- 
nacy and malice. Inſtead of thundering out al 
anathemas or ex communications againſt who 


would not take his religion on truſt ; inſtead of depriv- 
ing them of the temporal advantages, to which every 


peaceable ſubject has an unqueſtionable right; inſtead 
of employing the ſecular arm to decide in matters of 


conſcience, where civil power has no right to interpoſe; 


inſtead of ſetting the world in a flame about mere ſpe- 
culative opinions, and doubtful doctrines, this Divine 
Teacher applies himſelf to mankind, as one who under- 
flood mankind. He addreſſes himſelf to their reaſon; 
He calls upon them to exert their underſtanding. He 
does not inſiſt upon their believing him on his own 


aſſertion, though he might have done ſo, on a much 


netter pretence, than the pureſt church, the moſt nu- 
merons council, or the infallible Biſhop of Rome him- 
ſelf. He claims no implicit authority over their faith ; 
but appeals to the works, which they ſaw him perform, 
and to the prophecies of their own Scriptures, which 


they ſaw fulfilled in him. The dodrines, he dwells” 


upon, and labours to inculcate, are the great and im- 
portant points of morality, the duties of love to God, 
and benevolence to man; the heavenly virtues of ſin- 
cerity, ſelf-denial, contempt of a vain world, humility, 
meekneſs, and the other excellent graces, which make 


the only true ornament of the human mind, which have 


a natural tendency to qualify it for the ſociety of all 
well-diſpoſed beings in the univerſe. Is not this the 
very doctrine, are not theſe the very precepts, which 


one would expect the — of God to mankind 


to teach and inculcate ? 1 or 3 
poſer of Religion may = as as he will; 

I think myſelf ſafe in venturing — cauſe 1 detend 

upon the ſenſe of every well-diſpoſpoſed mind; to 

which I dare appeal, Whether it does not feel the Di- 


vine Authority of this heavenly Teacher, in the excel- 


lence of his doctrines and precepts? But to proceed: 

How patiently does he bear with the mean and gro- 
veling ideas his diſciples had at firſt of the character in 
which the Meſſab ought to appear! How kindly * 
| 2 e 
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Rivedled Religion.) HUMAN NATURE. 
he overlook their weaknef, in fixing all their defireson 
worldly grandeur! What pity does he ſhew for the 
unh uninſtructed part e people, the publicans 
and finners! How does he ſhew binmfelf ready to par- 
don, though by no means to juſtify, the offences, which 
proceed from the unthinking indulgence of paſſion 
appetite, while he denounces woes upon the hardened 
and h itical finner : Wond ! that he, who 


Z 


himſelf knew no fault, ſhould thus bear with the faults 


one who had juſt before treated him and his 
in a very lighting manner. I mean Nathaniel}, who, 
upon Philip's informing him, that the miracles pre- 
formed by Jeſus of Nazareth, gave ground to conc 
that he was the Chriſl, of whoſe ap there wes 
then a general expectation. 4 What,” ſays that weak 
and narrow-minded man, do you expect the Me 
to come from ſo contemptible a place as * 
Yet when, at the defire of A 3 
to go and fee him; as ſoon as he appears, with w 
unteſerved openneſs does He, who knew all that was in 
man, overlook his prejudice, and celebrate him as « 
ern of truth and ſincerity of heart! How different 
om this is the conduct of peeviſh mortals ! Does one 
hear the leaſt ſurmiſe of a reflection ſuppoſed to have 


been caft upon him by another? How hard does he 


find it to forgive the mortal injury ; how few can ever 
bring themſelves heartily to love thoſe who haye taken 

the ſmalleſt liberty of this kind! 
Excepting two of Chriſt's miracles, one of which it 
is needlets to mention at preſent, its eſſect being of no 
material conſequence at all, but as an emblem of the 
future deſtruction of the cui, and the other was a juſt 
puniſhment on the ſufferers ; the direct tendency of all 
of them was kind and benecfiial, and ſuitable to the 
character of the Saviour of the World, who came to 
deliver mankind from vice and miſery. What bleſſings 
might not be expected from one, whoſe appearance in 
the world was ſignalized not by vain. a and 
| onorary 
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88 THE DIGNITY OF  (BookIiVh 
honorary gifts; but who expreſſed his goodneſs to 
mankind in giving food to the hungry, ſight to the 
blind, health to the diſeaſed, the uſe of reaſon to the 
diſtracted and poſſeſſed, pardon to the wounded con- 
- ſcience, heavenly knowledge to the unenlightened mind, 

and the proſpect of endleſs happineſs to the anxious 
and doubtful ? A . 
When his perverſe enemies, with a degree of im- 
piety never equalled before or ſince, accuſed the beſt 
of characters of the worſt of crimes ; alleging that he, 
who came to deſtroy the kingdom of Satan, was guilty 
of a colluſion with Satan; thus eſſectually defeatin 
the higheſt and moſt powerful means of conviction — 
reformation, that could be offered to free and rational 
agents; how does he receive their impious accuſation? 
Not with a deadly ſtroke from that hand, which could 
wield all the thunder of heaven; but with a calm re- 
monſtrance on the abſurdity of their accuſation, the 
greatneſs of their crime, and the fearful vengeance they 
were drawing upon themſelves. | 

What ſuperior ſagacity does he ſhew m defeating the 
artful and enſnaring queſtions put to him by the crafty 
and the learned! How does he anſwer not only to 
men's words; but to their thoughts, and defigns ! Let 
the converſation between him and Nicodemus be an ex- 
ample among many. Of which the following ſhort. 
account will ſerve to illuſtrate this obſervation, which 
is highly neceſſary to be attended to, in order to enter 
into the beauty and propriety of many of our Saviour's 
diſcourſes and anſwers. h 
This Teacher and Ruler of the you having ſecretly 

ſome opinion of our Saviour as a Prophet, and defiring 
to have ſome particular converſation with him, goes to 
him in the night, to avoid giving umbrage to his fel- 
low. doctors; being unwilling to be ſuſpected of any 
_ inclination to diſſent from the eftablithed and faſhion- 
able opinions, He begins with acknowledging the re- 
ality and the greatneſs of the miraculous works per- 
formed by him. To which compliment our Saviour 
returns an anſwer, which ſeems very abrupt; but is 
exactly ſuited to the character and deſign of Nicodemus. 
The ſenſe of it is as follows: | | 

ö 1 4 | | 66 I un* DP. 
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\ Revealed Religion.) HUMAN NATURE. $29 
1 underſtand what you mean by coming to me 
„thus privately. But that you may at once be able 
« to judge of the doctrine, which I teach, to ſee how 
« unſuitable it is to all manner of worldly views, and 
* may not be deceived into an opinion you being 
« of a character and temper fit to be a diſcipline of 
% mine; I tell you at once, That, as the bulk of man- 
„ kind are, it is neceſſary for one who would enter 
« upon the profeſſion of the pure and ſpiritual religion, 
« which I am come into the world to teach mankind, 


« to be as much changed in his diſpoſition and practice, Co 
4 „ns if he was to be new-born.” | = 
1  Nicodemus, not expecting our Saviour to anſwer to I 
. his thoughts, = a very abſurd conſtruction upon his 
words. Our Saviour condeſcends to explain — me- 


taphor he had uſed, and to inform Nicodemus, that he 
meant it in a ſpiritural and emblematical, not a literal 
ſenſe. He then goes on to the following ſe: 
lf you mean to enter upon the Spiritual Religion, 
« which I teach, you muſt not be ſurpriſed, that 4 lay 
« the foundation of my doctrine, not in a ſet of new 
1% ceremonies and outward obſervances, but in a total 
% change of heart and life. For you muſt reſolve upon 
« giving up your preſent ſecular ſchemes, and becom- 
« ing indifferent to all worldly purſuits, when they 
come in competition with real internal goodneſs.” 
He afterwards gives Necodemus ſome account of his 
miſfion, and defign in coming into the world; and 
concludes with condemning the obſtinacy and carnalirt 
of the people, and of Nicodemus himſelf among the reſt, 
and ſhews, that his and their prejudices in favour of 
their errors, and attachment to their vices, were the 
cauſe of their oppoſition to his pure and ſpiritual doc- 
trine. Nicodomus being only a little more inquiſitive, 
and having a little mere candour in his diſpoſition, than 
the reſt of the Jewiſh doors ; but not enough to 
through all ditticultics and trials, is treated thus plainly 
ö and roughly by him, who exactly knew what was in 
3 every man, and not finding the Religion of uu to his 
| mind, leaves him and returns to his former profeſſion, ' 
E without having any good effe&t wrought upon him by the 
converſation, that we ——_ of, except that he =» 
m 


1 


6830 THE DIGNITY OF (Book TV. 
by one inſtance in the ſequel of the hiſtory, to be more 
inclinable to favour him than the reſt of his fraternity. 
A character, this of Nicodemus, fatally common among 
Chriſtians. To be in the way toward the kingdom of 
God, and yet, through a defect of ſome one neceſſary 
virtue, or a' fatal attachment to ſome one favourite 
vice, to come ſhort of it at laſt. | 

To return, How ready is he to find an excuſe for the 
unpardonable ſtupidityof his diſciples, in ſuffering them- 
ſelves, the laſt time they were to enjoy his company be- 
fore his death, to be overcome with ſleep, while they ſaw 
the anguiſh their Maſter was in, which, in a Being of his 
power and intrepidity, might juſtly have alarmed them 
with the ex pectation of ſomewhat to the higheſt degree 
terrible and ſhocking! And good reaſon there is to con- 
elude, that the approach of death was not all that pro- 
duced in him thoſe dreadful emotions of horror and 
amazement. Does he not ſuffer the traitor himſelf to 
follow him for ſeveral years, to partake of his counſels, to 
hear his Divine Doctrine? Does he not forewarn him 
of the wickedneſs he had in his heart, and give him all 
advantage for relenting? Even when he advances to 
betray his Lord with a treacherous embrace, does he 
ſtrike him dead with a word? Though they all make 
their eſcape, and leave him in his extremity, does he 
po or even reproach them, after his reſurrection, 
for their unfaithfulneſs to him, for whom they ought: 
to have laid down their lives, who came to lay doẽn 
his life for them? = 25 

Let the noble and heroic behaviour of the Prince af 
Peace, toward his wicked and implacable enemies, be 
conſidered. How does he ſhew himſelf above their 
utmoſt malice? Does he not go on ſtill in his calm 
dignity, and equal goodneſs, in ſpite of their utmoſt 
fury, till he has finiſhed his miniſtry, and the time 
comes for him to return to the ſtate of happineſs and 
glory he had leſt. When their hour and the power 
of darkneſs prevails, with what meekneſs does he give 
himſelf up into their cruel hands? When they come 
to apprehend him, and, ſtruck with the majeſty which 
ſurrounded him, fly back and fall before him to the 


ground, he exerts no vindictive power againſt them, 
though 
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though he could with a word have ſtruck them. ſo as 
they ſhould have riſen no more, and could have called 
legions of angels, who would have thought it their 
honour to have been commanded to. interpoſe for his 
deliverance. But though he wrought a miracle to 
avoid regal power, he works none to eſcape an infa- 
mous death. - ; WE 

. - Behold the innocent arraigned before the guilty ! 
The moſt amiable of characters treated worſe than the 
moſt odious deſerves at any human hands. The future 
Judge of Mankind brought before a human tribunal. 
He who did no fin, and in whoſe mouth was found no 
guile, ſentenced to die, and a robber and murderer 
pardoned. They, for whom the Saviour of the World 
came from heaven to give his precious life; long to im- 
brue their hands in the very blood, which was to be 
ſhed for them. O the diabolical fury of hypocriſy de- 
teted! Crucify him; crucify him! cry the bloody 
Prieſts, and the blinded people echo back the madning 
voice. But will the Lord of life ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſpoiled of life by a ſet of miſerable worms, whom he can 
cruſh to nothing in a moment? No, He lays it down 
of himſelf; no man takes, or. can take it from him. 
He came to lay down his life for the life of the world. 
And if daring mortals will be ſo impious as to ſtretch 
forth unhallowed hands againſt him, the decree of 
heaven will neverthelefs be fulfilled, and they, who 
will heap damnation upon themſelves, ſhall be left to 
the deſtruction they have ſought. Yet hold your 
butchering hands, unthinking wretches. Or if his ſa- 
cred blood muſt ſtream to waſh a ſinful world from 
guilt ; let the High Prieſt with reverence offer him on 
the altar, the true, the laſt, the only eſſectual ſacrifice 
for ſin. So ſhall you, and your nation, eſcape the de- 
ſtruction which hangs over you.—They harden thei 
rocky hearts againſt all ſenſe of pity. They urge their 
_ own deſtruction. Let not then the eye of day be- 
hold ſo black a deed. Let heaven hide its face from 
ſuch a ſight. They ＋ thoſe hands whoſe ſalutary 
touch gave health and ſlrength, and thoſe feet which 


# 


went about doing good. They firetch him on the crofs. 
They ſtop their ears againſt the groans of ſuffering in- 
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nocence. But the inagimate earth feels, and ſhakes 
with horror at the impiety of her inhabitants. The 
rocks burſt in pieces, and nature is in agonies. The 
ſleep of death is broken by the convulſion. The graves 
open their throats, and caſt up the ghaſtly dead. An 
unſeen hand rends the veil of the temple, and expoſes 
the holy place, into which it was forbidden to enter. 
His agonies now grow ſtronger. His pangs redouble. 
'The choirs of angels mourn the ſufferings of their Prince. 
Hell is moved, and the dæmons enjoy a ſhort triumph. 
Darkneſs covers the face of nature, and chaos ſeems 
ready to ſwallow all. He calls on his God and Father, 
the witneſs of his innocence, and approver of his obe- 
dience. He prays for thoſe by whoſe murdering hands 
he dies. He raiſes his voice aloud. His ſtrength is 
yet entire. But having finiſhed the work, and the pro- 
phecies being accompliſhed, by his own original power 
over his own life, he reſigns his ſoul into the hands of 
the Supreme Father of All, and, bowing his head ex- 
pires. He dies; and yet his murders live. His death 
raiſes a guilty world to life. Tremendous myſtery ! 
Not to be explained, till the veil of time be rent aſun- 
der, and eternity expoſe to view the amazing ſcene of 
Divine Government, too vaſt for mortal comprehenſion. 
Glory to God in the higheſt! On earth peace, and 
good-will toward men! | | 


RRC 


CONCLUSTOMN. | 
I laſt I have, in great weakneſs, brought this long 

labour to a period. On reviewing the whole, I 
find it very neceſſary to beg the candid Reader's indul- 
gence in favour of many deficiencies; though I hope 
He has not found in the work, any one ſentiment, by 
which he may have run the hazard of his being de- 
ceived or miſled to his hurt. Whoever duly conſiders 
the diſadvantage, a writer labours under, who lives a 
life of conſtant care and labour, without ever knowing 
what it is to have a vacant mind, and whoſe hours of 
ſtudy are only thoſe few, which remain after eight or 
ten of almoſt every day in the week indiſpenſably en- 
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gaged in the laborious employment of teaching, and the 
other cares attending the charge of youth; whoever 
conſiders this, and is, at the ſame time, at all « judge of 
the difficulty of compoſition ; will, it is be in- 
clinable to-make allowances for any deficiencies, which 
may be at all pardonable. It may indeed be anſwered 
to this, That à perſon, whoſe way of life (excluſive of 
other diſadvantages) neceſſarily deprives him of that 
leiſure and vacancy of mind, which are of ſuch conſe- 
quence to a writer, had better quit that province to 
thoſe, whoſe ſtations allow them more leifure and free- 
dom from care. Perhaps this aſſertion may be in ſome 
meaſure juſt. And yet the gentlemen, who undertake 
the education of youth, do not in general ſeruple to be- 
ſtow ſome time in labouring for the public. The pious 
and learned Dr. Doddridge, lately deceaſed, is a re- 
markable inftance; who ſo huſbanded the hours he 
chiefly borrowed from the refreſhments of nature, us to 
de able to publiſh fix or eight times the bulk of this 
book. For my own part, had my circumſtances in life 
been equal to the expence of 2 this work, which 
never had been undertaken, if it had not been with a 
direct view to the advantage of the youth educated by 
me, who, I hope, will find it uſeful as an introduction 
to life, to ſtudy, and to moral and religious knowledge; 
had my circumſtances, I ſay, been equal to the expence 
of printing this book, and giving it them gratis; I 
ſhould not have troubled the public with it; nor do I 
intend ever more to undertake any work of ſuch a ſize. 

And now, before I lay afide my pen, I beg leave car- 
neſtly to requeſt the reader, and eſpecially, aboveallothers, 
thoſe for whoſe ſake this work was undertaken, to at- 
tend carefully to the few following ſerious remonſtrances, 
If the Reader has peruſed the whole work, without re- 
ceiving any benefit or improvement from it, he may 
p_- by what ill remains, by ſeriouſly examining him» 

in the following manner : 

Haſt thou conſidered, O my ſoul, what thou art, 
and for what created? Doſt thou habitually think of 
thyſelf as an intelligence capable of immortality, and 
brought into being on purpoſe for endleſs and incon- 
ceivable happincſs? Does the thought of an hereafter 
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engage thy Supreme attention? Is eternity for ever in 
thy view? Doſt thou faithfully labour, wiſh, and pray, 
for the neceſſary abilities and diſpoſitions for acting up 
to the dignity of thy nature, and the end of thy crea- 
tion? Or doſt thou trifle with what is to thee of infinite 
importance? Thou wouldſt not ſurely ſuffer thyſelf to 
be deceived out of thy happineſs? Thou wouldſt not put 
out the eye of thy reaſon, and ruſh headlong upon de- 
ſtruction? Try thy prudence and fincerity, then, by 
comparing the diligence thou uſeſt, and the care thou 
beſtoweſt, upon the things thou knoweſt thyſelf to be ſin- 
cerely attached to, with what thou think'ſ ſufficient for 
ſecuring an eternity of happineſs. Doſt thou riſe early 
and fit up late, to get a wretched pittance of the periſh- 
ing wealth of this world? And doſt thou wholly forget, 
that thou haſt an eternity to provide for ? Is money thy 
firſt thought in the morning, and thy laſt at night, and 
the ſubje& of every hour between? And canft thou find 
no vacant moment for a thought about thy great intereſt? 
Art thou ever ready, and upon the catch, to ſeize the 
empty bubbles of life, as they float along the ſt team of 
time? And doſt thou let ſlip the only opportunity for 
making proviſion for futurity ; the opportunity, which, 
if it once eſcapes thee, thou knoweſt, a whole eternity 
will neyer more bring back? Dot thou ſuſpe ct every per- 
ſon, and watch over every circumſtance, that may any 
way affect thy worldly affairs? And doſt thou take up 
with any ſecurity, or with abſolute uncertainty, to found 
thy proſpect of future happineſs upon ? Thou doſt not 
count it prudence to ſay to thyſelf, Riches will flow in 
of themſelves; I ſhall of courſe riſe to a ſtation of 
honour. And doſt thou think it wiſe to ſay, God is 
merciful; he will not puniſh my negle of him, or my 
rebellion againſt him ; though both Scriptureand reaſon 
ſhew it to be impoſſible, that vice ſhould in the end 
be happy ? Or doſt thou pretend to have found out a 
new way to happineſs? Doſt thou propoſe to outwit 
Infinite Wiſdom ? Thou canſt not ſurely think of being 
happy, without being virtuous? Thou canſt not dream 
of a rational creature's coming to happineſs under the 
government of a Being of infinitepurity, while his whole 
nature is depraved and polluted by vice ? Does any 
WEN} R e wiſe 
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wiſe Prince pardon a rebellious ſubject, while he con- 
tinues in a ftate of rebellion ? Doſt thou expect that the 
infinitely wiſe Governor of the Univerſe ſhould, for love 
of thee, new-model his auguſt economy, reverſe his 
unchangeable laws, and take an enemy to all good into his 
boſom ? Doſt thou even imagine it poſſibie, that He, 
whole nature is unchangeably good, ſhould ever change 
ſo, as to become the trieyd of vice? Haſt thou any 
conception of the poſſibility of happineſs's being the 
conſequence of vice? Canſt thou conceive, that hea- 
zen would be heaven to a being whole. faculrics 
were overturned, whoſe moral ſenſe was perverted ; 
to whoſe mind goodneſs had no beauty; to whoſe un- 
derftanding truth and virtue were no adequate objects; 
who could receive no joy from the contemplation of 
moral excellence ? who would prefer aſenſual gratifica- 
tion to the beatific viſion of God? And doſt thou found 
_ thy hopes of future happineſs upon a direct impoſibi- 
lity ? Doſt thou aſſure thyſelf of obtaining what it is 
clearly impoſſible thou ever ſhouldſt obtain, and what 
if thou doſt not, obtain, thou art utterly undone ? But 
thou ſayeſt, that this is not thy dreadful caſe. That thou 
proceedeſt upon a more prudent ſcheme, in a matter, 
upon which thy all depends. 
Doſt thou, then make it thy ſupreme care to per- 
form thy whole duty, without neglecting the feaſt arti- 
cle of it, however diſagreeable to thy temper, or turn 
of mind; and to avoid every vice, every temptation to 
every vice, every appearance of every vice, however 
teful to My depraved diſpoſition ? Doſt thou con- 
ſtantly watch over thyſelf; doſt thou ſuſpect every other 
+ leſt his example, or influence, miſlead thee ? 
o thou often, and regularly, meditate on thy ways, and 
examine thy heart and thy life? Doſt thou perfectly 
know thy own weakneſs? Haſt thou all thy infirmities 
_ engraven on thy remembrance? Are thy fins ever before 
thee? Doſt thou dread vice more than poverty, pain, 
or death ? Doſt thou carefully reſtrain every paſſion and 
appetite within due bounds} Art thou afraid of the 
fatal allurements of riches, honours, and pleaſures ? 
Doſt thou indulge them wag Aly Doſt thou erjoy the 
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gratifications of ſenſe with and trembling? Art 
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thouever ſuſpicious of thy frail nature, on this dangerous 
fide? Doſt thou carefully ſteer clear of the rocks, on 
Which multitudes have ſtruck, and made ſhipwreck of 
their ſouls? Or doſt thou, in inſolent confidence of thy 
own fancied ſtrength of mind, dally with temptation, 
and play upon the brink of vice and deſtruction? Doſt 
thou habitually labour to make ſure of keeping within 
bounds ? Doſt thou often deny thyſelf, rather than run 
the ſmalleſt hazard of offending? Doſt thou live ſuch a life 
of | temperance, that thou couldſt at any time enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of a peaceful mind, and a good conſcience, 
though at once deprived of all the gaietics and amuſe- 
ments of affluence ? Or doſt thou give thyſelf up wholly 
to eaſe and indolence; to luxury and intemperance ; 
to pleaſure and folly ? Doſt thou take thy ſwing, without 
reſtraint or meaſure, of every lawleſy enjoyment; as if 
the preſent ſtate were never to come to an end; as if 
thou hadſt been created only for pleaſure and idlenels ; 
as if thou thought'ſt of a future ſtate, not of a ſpiritual ex- 
iſtence ; of perpetual improvement in wiſdom and good- 
neſs; and of ſublime employment and action; but of 
a Mabometan paradiſe, an endleſs ſcene of luxury and 
_ ſenſuality ? If thou art in good earneſt reſolved to con- 
quer thy unruly paſſions, to reſtrain thy ſenſual appe- 
tities, and to regulate the motions of thy mind accord» 
ing to the diftates of reaſon and conſcience, and the 
more ſure directions of Divine Revelation, thou wilt 
ſtudy the H more than all the ſciences; thou wilt often 
retire within thyſelf; thou wilt be ever finding in thy 
own mind ſomething to regulate and redreſs; thou wilt 
not fly from thyſelf; thou wilt not be continually rack- 
ing thy invention to find out ſomewhat to drown thought 
and reflection; thou wilt beg of thy friends to hold op 
to thee the mirror of faithful remonſtrance ; thou wilt 
not court the laviſh flatterer to pour through thy ears 
the luſcious poiſon, which ſtupiſies the mind, and ren- 
ders it inſenfible of its own faults, and blind to its own 
follies, Thou wilt labour to work into the very eſſence 
of thy foul, the virtues, which are indiſpenſably neceſ» 
ary for bringing and keeping it under due regulation. 
Conſideration, humility, ſelf-knowledge, ſelf-reverence ! 
Theſe will de the great leſſons, which it will employ W 


arch to ſtudy them fully and to revuce them to pr 


+ 


life to learn. And thou wilt wiſh for the life of u patri» 
actice. 


* 


« Again, doſt thou, O my foul, harbour any thought 
of malice, envy, or revenge againſt thy fellow-creatuce ? 
Doſt thou ſtand ſo little in awe of Him who made thy 
fellow-creature and thee, who will at laft judge both 
him and thee, and to whom alone vengeance belongs; 
doſt thou fear bim ſo little, as to think of breaking 
looſe upon his creature in his preſence? Haſt thou con- 


_ ſidered, that, if thy Maker do not ſhew mercy upon 
| thee, thou hadſt better never have been born? And dot 


thou hope for mercy from infinite Purity, who (thyſelf 


an offender) canſt think of refuſiog mercy to thy bro» 


ther? Doſt thou imagine, that in a future ſtate of per- 
fect benevolence, there will be any place found for the 
ſordid mind, whoſe affeRtions are ſhrunk and con- 
tracted to the narrow circle of ſelt and family? Doſt 


thou think there will be any happineſs for thee in a ſlate 


of perfect harmony and love, unleſs thou work into 
thy very ſoul the god-like virtue of unbounded benevo- 
lence? Thou not think a diſpoſition to cruelty, ta 
deceit, to anger, hatred, or revenge ; thou canſt not 
think a mind given to low craft, to narrow ill-will, or to 
ſordid ſelfiſkneſs, can be found fit for a ſtate of happi- 
neſs founded on univerſal love and kindnoeſs. Thos 
canſt not imagine that He, whoſe very nature 15 

will give happineſs to one, whoſe mind is 

with angry and malevolent paſſions, Thou canſt not 
22 that he will, by giving admittance to one ill- 
diſpoſed mind, render the happineſs of innumerable 
glorified beings precarious. Nor canſt thou even con» 
ceive the pollibility of a mind's being capable of hap» 
pineſs, which has not in itſelf ſo much as the founda- 
tion, or firſt principle, on which happineſs depends; a 
temper qualified for enjoying happineſs. If therefore 
thou haſt any thought of being hereafter a member of 
that univerſal bleſſed ſociety of choſen ſpirits, of the ex- 
cellent ones of the earth, of ſouls formed to love, and 
peace, and harmony; thou wilt ſet thyſelf in earneſt to 
enrich thy mind with the heavenly graces of meekneſe, 
patience, forbearance, and benevolence ; and in the ex- 
ercile of theſe virtues thou wilt find joys inconceivable 


to 
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to the fordid ſons of earth; thou wilt endeavour to be 


to thy fellow-creatures, even in this world, a guardian 


angel, and a god. | | 

*« Doſt thou, O my ſoul, confider thyſelf as the crea. 
ture of Omnipotence, formed to fill a place, and contri- 
bute thy ſhare toward carrying on a ſcheme for the hap- 
pineſs of multitudes ? Doft thou think, there is no duty 
owing by thee 1n conſequence of the honour, and the 
favour, done thee, in calling thee forth from thy origi- 
nal nothing, and giving thee an opportunity to act an 
illuſtrious part, and riſe in the creation? Cauſt thou 
think of thyſelf as capable of knowing, fearing, loving, 
and adoring the Supreme excellence, and yet as no way 
obliged to any of theſe duties? Does not, on the con- 
trary, the very capacity infer the neceſſity of pexform- 
ing them? Canſt thou go on from day to day, and 
from year to year, without ever raifing a thought to thy 
Creator? Haſt thou no ambition to ennoble thy mind 


with the contemplation of infinite excellence? Haſt 


thou no deſire to imitate in thy low ſphere the All- 
perfect pattern? Doſt thou think ever to go to God, if 
thou doſt not love God? The very Heathen will tell 
thee, ſuch a hope is abſurd ! Doſt thou think, thy Cre- 


ator will raiſe thee to the enjoyment of himſelf againſt 


thy own inclination, and in ſpite of thy impiety ? 
Should he now tranſport thee to the third heavens, 
doſt thou imagine thou wouldſt find any enjoyment 
there, with a mind ſunk in ſordid ſenſuality, deformed 


by vicious paſſions, and wholly inſenſible of the ſublime 


enjoyments of a ſtate altogether ſpiritual. As ever thou 
wouldſt come to bliſs hereafter, and avoid utter deſtruc- 
tion, do not deceive thyſelf in a matter of infinite conſe- 
quence, and where a miſtake will be irrecoverable. 
Thou knoweſt, that as the tree falls, ſo it will lie; that as 


death leaves thee, ſo judgment will find thee; that 


there will be no miracle wrought in thy favour, to make 
thee fit for future happineſs ; but that thou wilt of 
courſe be diſpoſed of according to what thou ſhalt be 
Found fit for; that thy future ſtate will be what thou 
thyſelf haſt made it. That therefore to think of paſſing 
thy life in vice and folly, and to hope to be wafted to 


future happineſs upon the wings of a few lazy and in- 
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_ effeRtual wiſhes and prayers in old age, or on a death 


bed, is to expect to be rewarded, not according to thy 
works, but to thy preſumptuous hopes. Which is in- 
confiftent both with reaſon and Scripture. It is to 
think to attain the greateſt of all prizes, without any 
trouble. Yet thou knoweſt that even the trifles of this 
world are not attained by wiſhing ; but by induſtry, 
It is to imagine, that the infinitely wiſe Governor of the 
world will be put off in a manner which no earthly ſu- 
perior would regard otherwiſe than us the higheſt inſo- 
— Set thy ſelf therefore, if thou haſt any thought, 
in good earneſt to diſengage thy attention from the vilio- 
nary deluſions, and ſordid gratifications, of the preſent 
Rate; and to fix thy aſfections on the only object that is 
worthy of them, or will prove adequate to them. Ac» 
quaiat thyſelf with his perfections. Solace thyſelf with 
his love. Proſtrate every power and every faculty be- 
fore him, in humble adoration, and ſelf-annihilation. 
Truſt to him — well- doing) for the ſupply of every 
want, for the lite that now is, and for eternity. Sacri- 
fice every favourite paſſion, and every craving appetite, 


every proſpect in life, with family, and friends, ank 


life itlelf, to his obedience. Never think thou haſt 
done enough, or canſt do too much, to gain his appro- 
bation, For if thou doſt but ſecure that, it will be of 
no conſequence to thee, if all the princes and poten- 
tates on earth frown upon thee. 


© « Haſt thou conſidered, O my ſoul, the ſtupendous 


ſcene, which Revelation opens before thee ? Huſt thou 
attended to the view there given of the dignity of thy 
nature? It is to reſtore thee, and thy unhappyoffending 
fellow-creatures, to pardon, to virtue, and to happineſa, 
that Heaven came down to tabernacle with men ; that 
the Lord of angels and archangels humbled himſelf to 
die by the hands, which himſelf, by the power of the 
Father, created. It was to raiſe thee, and ſuch as thee, 
mean and wretched as thou art at preſent, to greatneſs 
and glory, inconceivable not only to thyſeli, but to 
the brighteſt ſeraph in heaven ; it was for this, that 
he, whom the celeſtial hoſts obey, humbled himſelf to 
a ſtation, and underwent ſufferings, which thou wouldſt 
think rbylſelf (guilty as thou art) hardly treated in 
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being expoſed to. And canſt thou, O my ſoul, all 
thyicif to think of vice as flight, or venial, which to 
prevent, and whoſe fatal effects to cure, thou knoweſt 
what an apparatus has by Infinite Wiſdom been 
thought neceſſary ? Canſt thou think of any thing as 
- defirable, beſides virtue; which alone will, through 
the Divine Mercy, ſecure univerſal happineſs? Canſt 
thou think of any thing as terrible but vice, which, if 
fuffered to prevail, would unhinge the creation? 
Wilt thou not attend to the only leſſon thou art 
placed in this ſtate of diſcipline to learn, —Obedience? 
lt thou ſhut thine eyes, and ſtop thine ears, againſt 
every object around thee? For every object teaches that 
important leſſon? Wilt thou pervert thy own under- 
ſtanding, and blind thy own conſcience? For the ex- 
cellence of virtue, and the ruinous tendency of vice, 
are written upon every faculty of the mind in cha- 
raters indelible? Wilt thou, to crown all, to ſeal thy 
own deſtruction, and heap on thyſelf damnation, wilt 
thou negle& or oppoſe the immediate call of Heaven 
itſelf, warning thee to flee from the wrath to come, and 
to work out with fear and trembling thy own ſalva- 
tion? Thou canſt not think thyſelf ſure of happineſs, 
withodt taking the leaſt thought about it? Thou canſt 
not imagine it abſolutely impoſſible that thou ſhouldſt 
come to deſtruction : If that were the caſe, to what 
| pn was conſcience placed in the human breaſt ? 
To what end were the awful warnings of ſickneſs and 
pain, of judgments from heaven on guilty nations, and 
death, the bitter draught to be drunk by every indi- 
vidual of the ſpecies; for what end were thoſe warn- 
ings ſent, if future happinc were the unavoidable 
and appointed fate of all mankind promiſcuouſly, the 
vicious as well as the virtuous, the impious as well as 
the devout? As to revelation, it is the awful voice of 
God himſelf. Hear how kind, and yet how ſolemn its 
remonſtrances ! 
« Hear, O Heavens! give ear, O Earth! To thee, O 


Man, I call! My voice is to the Sons of men. The 


Judge of all the earth will do right. He will by no 
means clear the (impertinently) wicked. He 1s a con- 
ſuming fire to the workers of iniquity, He is of purer 


eyes 
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wicked ſhall not ſtand in his fight. All that forget God 
ſhall be turned into hell. The foul that ſins it ſhall die. 


Without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. For every 


idle word mea ſhall bebrought intojudgment. Ifanyman 
bridles not his tongue, that man's religion is vain. Let 
— names the name of Chrift depart from 

nity. Let him cleanſe himſelf from all filthineſs of 

and ſpirit, and perfect holineſs in the fear of God. 
Let him keep himſelf unſpotted from the world; for if 
any man love the world, and the things of the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him. Let him avoid 
every appearance of evil. Let him lay aſide every 
weight, and the fin that does the moſt eaſily beſet him, 
and run the race ſet before him. Let him pluck out 


. _ eyes, and cut off right hands; that is, root out 


vicious inclinations, though as dear to him; and as hard 


wich. Let him reſolve faithfully to iſe 


whatſoever things are true, honeſt, pure, lovely, and 
of good — Let him ſtudy the virtues of — 
meekneſe, forbearance, reſignation, fortitude. 
Let him ungodlineſs and worldly luſt, and re- 
ſolve to live Gberly, righteouſly, and godly, Let him 
have reſpect to all the Divine commandments ; for 
— whoever (habitually) offends io one point, is guilty 

againſt the whole law; as he thereby infults the autho- 
rity which framed the whole. If any man will be a 
diſciple of Chrift, let him deny himſelf, and take up his 
croſs (if he be called to it) and follow him. For he who 
does not hate (that is, overlook) father and mother, and 
wife and children, and houſes and lands, for his ſake, is 
not worthy of him. And whoever, in the worſt of 
times, denies Chriſl, and his religion, before men, him 
will Cbri deny before his Father and his holy angels. 
For the diſciples of Chrift muſt not fear them who can 
only kill the body, but after that can do no more, He 
has forewarned them whom they ſhall fear; even Him, 
who, after he has killed the body, can likewiſe deſtroy 
the ſoul in hell. Let the Chriſtian ſtrive to enter in at 
the ſtrait gate: For firait is the gate, and narrow 
the way, which leads to life, and few there be that find 
it; and 6 — 
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to deſtruction, and many there be who go in thereat. 


Let him give Hiligence to make his calling and election 
ſure. Let him keep his loins girded, and his lamp burn- 
Ing, like thoſe who wait for the coming of their lord, 
Let him ſtand faft in the faith without wavering, Let 
bim take the whole armour of God, fince he muſt 
wreſtle not only with fleſh and blood, but with princi- 
3 and powers. Let him add to his faith virtue, and 
nowledge, and temperance, and patience, and godli- 
neſs, and benevolence. Let him be careful that all thoſe 
virtues be in him ; and that they abound and increaſe. 
Let him refolve to go on to perfection, torgetting paſt 
attainments, and reaching forward to the things which 
ure before, or thoſe degrees of virtue which he has not 
yet attained; let him endeavour to walk as Chrift 
walked, (not form his character according to the exam- 
ple of men of the world); let him be a fo lower of God, 
(not of faſhion) ; let him endeavour to be perfect, even 
as his heavenly Father is perfect. Let him not be con- 
tented with ordinary degrees of goodneſs; but take care 
that his righteouſneſs exceed that of ſeribes and phari- 
ſees, and formal profeſſors. And let him reſolve, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, to perſevere to the end, fighting 
the good fight of faith, and working out his own ſualva- 
tion. For the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, and 
all his holy angels with him; and he ſhall fit on the 
"throne of his glory. And before him ſhall be gathered 
all nations, And he ſhall ſeparate the good from the 
wicked. And he ſhall ſay to the good on his right 
hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
And on the wicked on his left, he ſhall pals the dread- 
ful and irreverſible ſentence, -Depart, ye curſed, into 

ES everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, 
# « Here is what ought to the higheſt degree to alarm 
*. thee, O my foul, if thou haſt not given thyſelf up to a 
ſpirit of ſtupidity and inſenfibility. Conſider, in time, 
= ere it be too late, what thou haſt to do. Here is life 
q [/ =. and death, the bleſſing and the curſe, fairly ſet before 
US - thee for thy choice. If thou deceiveſt thyſelf, thou 
alone wilt be the loſer; and thy loſs will be irretrieve- 
able, For it is the loſs not of fading wealth, or mo- 
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mentary 


mentary pleaſure, but of endleſs happineſs and inen. 
ceivable _ It is the loſs of thyſelf- And what 
wilt thou find to make thee up for the loſs of thyſelf?” 
Put then the caſe the moſt that can be to the advantage 
of the choice of virtue; ſtill thou wilt find virtue to be 
thy true wiſdom, and thy only intereſt; and the choice 
of vice to be the very madneſs of folly, Suppoſe, on 
one hand, thou wert ſure thou couldſt, by various 
wicked arts, attain the full enjoyment of every earthly 
delight ; that thou wert certain of gaining the empire 
of the world, and of revelling in wealth and wanton- 
neſs, like the leviathan in the deep, for a whole century 
of years: If for this thou wert to fell thy everlaſting 
happineſs; if for this thou wert to expoſe thyſelf to 
utter deſtruction, where would be the gain? Rather, 
would not the loſs be infinite, and the folly of chooli 
it infinite? Suppoſe, on the other hand, that virtue 
religion abſolutely required thy ſubmitting to poverty, 
affliction, and perſecution for life, and to the fierytrial of 
martyrdom at laſt; to conſider, whether thou ought't> 
in prudence to chooſe the light aiſlictiens of the pro- 
ſent ſtate, which are but for a moment, and are to be 
followed with an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; or to throw thyſelf into the hideous ruin and 
dition, which awaits the wicked hereafter; to con- 
r or heſitate which of theſe ought to be choſen, 
would it not be a folly infinitely greater than his, who 
ſhould heſitate whether he ought to throw himſelf out 
of a window when the houſe is on fire, or to take to the 
boat when the ſhip is ſinking 2 Su , that the future 
iſſue of virtue and vice reſpectively were in ſome mea- 
ſure doubtful, inſtead of being certain : Suppole it were 
poſſible, that vice might, by ſome inconceivable means, 
come to eſcape, and that there were any appearance of 
common ſenſe in imagining that it might ſo happen, 
that virtue nary ws of its reward hereafter; who 
would heſitate a moment, whether he ought to chooſe 
what he knows he cannot long enjoy at any rate, and to 
reject what, if he attains it, will hold to eternity; whe- 
ther he ought to avoid afflictions, which he is certain 
muſt, in a very few years at moft, be over; or to make = 
lure of avoiding a puniſhment, which, if it come upon 2 
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: Dim, will be laſting, and ſevere beyond all imagination: 
pon any-principle, the choice of a vicious eburſe is 
npparently to the higheſt degree fooliſh and deſperate. 
"But taking things according to their true ftate, that is, 
chooſing vice, which is the difeaſe of the mind, the + 
ane of peace and happineſs even in this life,” and re- 
jecting virtue, which, except in the rare and unuſual 
caſe of perſecution, is its own reward, even in the 
7 kate; acting in direct oppoſition to the con- 
Viction of conſcience, to the remonſtrances of the wiſe 
and good of all ages, and to the voice of Nature, and 
of Divine Revelation jtſe}f!—All for the ſake of what 
3s vanity and vexation when attained, and uncertain 
before-hand whether at all attainable; but certainly 
not to be enjoyed long, if attained! To give up a 
Happineſs, certain, laſting, and immenſe—not for the 
actual enjoyment, but for the bare expectation of a 
_ periſhing advantage !—to ſell one's ſoul—not for the 
Poſſeſſion of a vanity, but for the uncertain proſpect of 
u vanity !—to-give up heaven, and brave damnation— 
not for a reality, but for a dream !—for the hope of 
u dream, What words, what tongue of men or angels 
can expreſs the deſperation of this madneſs! Yet this is 
the wiſdom of reaſoning man. This is the prudence of 
the children of this world.” | 4 
Let the reader make it his conſtant practice in this 
manner to examine himſelf, with a care proportioned to 
the importance of the worth of an immortal ſoul. And 
would to God that the whole human ſpecies could have 
been brought to the wiſdom of valuing themſelves ac- 
cording to their worth. And that it were poſſible, in 
a confiftency with the freedom of moral agents, that no 
one individual of the human, or any other rank of in- 
telligences, ſhould utterly periſh; but that every ra- 
tional mind that has been bleſt with exiſtence, might at 
laſt attain the end of its exiſtence, the beatiſie enjoy- 


ment of its Creator. | 
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